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TRANSLATOK’S INTRODTOTION 


The author of this work was Jlundm^' ^d-Daivlalt l^ayinfir *MTrza/ 
one of the nineteen sons of Hiisayn ^AU Mirza/ lAintidu-Farhul, 
the (lovcrnor of the Province j)f Filrs, and one of the sons of 
Fath ^AlT Shah, Qajar. 

On the death of Fath ^Ali Slnili, in A. II. 1250 (A.D. ISdl), 
general confusion prevailed : the claimants to the Crown were 
many. The details of these claims and the actions of the various 
^aspirants to establish them are exceedingly complicated and 
difficult to follow. 'Phe old ZllV* ^s-Snlfdji first mounted the throne 
at Teheran. Uis nephew the young Muhammad Mlrza was then 
Governor of Tabriz, and his troops had not been paid for some 
time. However, receiving pecuniary support from the Knglish 
ambassador, and moral support from the Russian, he marched on 
Teheran (putting out the eyes of a brotlier or two route), aii(.l 
was met by the army (hastily paid up to date, and evi*n in advance), 
of the The movdng spirit in Muhammad M IrztVs army 

appears to have been an Englishman named Lynch, wIkj, nominally 
in command of the artillery, virtually rafinaged what cannot ho betten* 
described than as the whole show.^^ The camp of the ZIU" ^a-HnUnu 
awoke in the morning to discover that, during the night, their 
General had gone over to the enemy; and that Mr. Lynch, having 
pointed four big guns at their camp, was haranguing them from 
his position, and exhorting them to go home. His arguments 
appeared reasonable. Part of the ZiW' ^s-Htilt/JiL\s army crossed 
over to Mr. Lynch, and part returned home. In a, mo«iient, 
this fine army was disbanded, scattered like the stars of the Great 
I\ear, every man going to his own place. 

Muhammed Mlrza now entered Teheran without tlie slightest 
opposition, and his uncle the ZUl" in the greatest 

despondency,^^ placed the crown on his head and handed him the 
sijate jewels. Muhammad Shah (no longer Mlrza) then proceeded to 

^ MlrzO after (not before) a name signifies Prince. 
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despatch the ZiW ^s-Sulfan and most of his uncles and brothers 
to the dreaded fortress of ArdabTl. 

Sliaykh ^Ali Mir/il, Shayl-h^ U-Mtduk, though he had none of 
the requisites of sovereignty except a band of music/’ was another 
prince that made an even more feeble bid for the throne. Ho was 
then (jlovernor of Tfiy Sarkan. Royal governors, in Persia, liave 
bands that play in the evening ; but a morning baud is a prerogative 
of the Shah. Sliayklj 'All Mirza ordered his band to play in the 
morning as well as in the evening, and thought that by so doing ho 
had Ixjcomc Shah. However, on receiving the unexpected news 
that Muhammad Shah was in Teheran, he tendered his submission, 
and was soon packed off to join the "caravan ” at ArdabTl. 

Haydar Qiill Mlrza, SJ/iib IlylitiuHr, another royal prince, also 
made a burlesque attempt to obtain sovereignty. His own 
adherents split into two parties, (juarrelled amongst themselves, 
and then at a moment’s notice turned him out of the city of which 
ho was Governor. On his way to Isfahan he fell off his horse, and 
was carried into that city in a prostrate condition. Once or twice, 
after this, he flits across the page of history as a fugitive from the 
wrath of Muhammad Slulh. 

It must not be supposed that all this time the J.^\n^uif7n- IAirm(7, the 
father of our author and the eldest living son of the late Fath 'AlT 
Sliah, was idle. He soeiiis to have been popular in Fars, for SiiTruz 
was kind enough to offer him the crown of Persia. He induced his 
brother the Slnijf7*'^ ’s-f^alfunah, the Governor of Kiriiiaii, to have 
coijis struck in his name there, and also the Kh ufhah rend in his name 
at the Friday prayers. He further sat on a throne in Shiraz. A few 
days hit(3r, news of the arrival of Muhammad Shrih in Teheran 
and of the abdication of the ZilV^ reached him. The 

Shv.ja^^ \s-Saltanuhj who had arrived at Shlrnz from Kirmnn, was 
then, placed in command of an army, and under him were two of 
the b^armn)i~t\irm(7.^8 sons, Najaf Qull Mlrza in command of the 
Cavalry, and llizfi QulT Mirzn in command of the Infantry. The 
destination of the nrmy appears to have been Isfahan, the inhabi- 
tants of which, it was hoped, would declare for the Farmd ti-Farmd , 
The season was winter. The second march was commenced in a 
storm of snow and rain. The plains became a lake : the hill 
passes were blocked by snow : men and horses died : guns sank 
in the mud: property was lost. ^Rations, too, ran short, and 
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the country had lately been visited by locusts. Even proper 
guides were wanting. But worst of all, one march from Isfahan, 
*Mr. Lynch was discovered blocking the way. In the night, three' of 
Mr. Lynches artillerymen ^^deserted^’ to the Shml/ camp, and 
tampered with its artillery. In the skirmish next morning, all the 
artillery horses of the Sliml/ camp went bodily over to Afr. Lynch. 
The remainder of the Shiraz army scattered and disappeaved, got 
ojitangled in the mountains, and retraced its jvteps to find Mr. Lynch 
with some artillery blocking one path, and a Air. Shir ’’ — 
a})])arently another Mnglisliman — blocking another. 

The Shiraz Comma,nder-in- Chief, with his two nephews, ami 
])rosuniably a remnant of the army, eventually slunk back into 
Shiraz, in a miserable plight from luniger and exliaiistion. A 
* grand Council was then held, and evei*yl)ody talked, and the 
Farmitn-b'arma listened to all in turn. One thing seems quite 
certain, no one did anything. Strange rumom's now began to 
reach Shiraz of weird Turkish troops that s})oke no Persian, and 
W(‘rt' coniinanded by an ubiquitous Englishman, ^fhe merchants, 
panic-stricken, Hod with tlndr property. The city ])eoplo revolted, 
and seized some towers ; while the troops, of course, d(‘Sorted to 
the other side. A faith Ful eunuch then informed the Furmthi- 
Farind that he hud met some of the city people on their Avay to 
seize the gates, and that a plan had been concocted for capturing 
the Farnu'fn-Farmif with all his relations, adding that the delay of 
one minufn meant the loss of everything. Still the Farmfhi-t'tirmd 
shilly-shallied : still he maintained his attitude of ktuqnng one 
foot in the stirrup and one oJi the ground,’^ giving ear, first to the 
advice of his son to flee, and then to the advice of his brother the 
Shffjd‘" s-FnJf/wah to S'tay. The result was, that the two elder 
princes Avere taken. Hie FarnuhL- Farmd was dciported to Teheran, 
where ho was honourably treated but speedily died. 1'lie ShvjF" 
s-Salfanah was carric*d to Teheran, deprived of his sight cu roiitn, 
ajid then sent to enliven the family party at ArdabTl. ^.fho princes, 
Najaf Quli AfTrza, Biza Quli Mirza, Taymfir Al ii‘za the author of 
this Baz-Nrima, Avith Nawab llujiya the mother of Najaf Quli 
Mirza, and three more princes, brothers or half-brothc.Ts, narrowly 
effected their escape, and a month later reached Ihighdrid in safety. 

At that time relations between the English and Peraian Courts 
Avere extremely friendly. ‘The eldest prince, Jiiza Quli Alirza, with 
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Ilia brothers Najaf Quli Mirza, and 'IViyinur Mirza our author, 
started for Pjiigland to obtain the mediation of William IV., reaching 
London via Damascus and Deyrout in the summer of 1836 . 'J^hcir 
journey from Damascus to Beyrout was as feckless and mismanaged 
as their expedition to Ishihan. 

For four months the princes wore a popular fesiture of Ijondon 
Society, and during that time succeeded in losing their hearts 
several times. Then; as they had obtained the object of their 
journey. Lord Palmerston liaviiig arranged inatt(U’s to their satis- 
faction, they returned to Baghdad and exile. 

ISTajaf QuU AlTrza wrote an account in Persian of the events that 
occurred on the death of tlieir grandfather Path ^Ali Slifdi, and of 
their own adventures in consequence, and he also kept a diary of 
th(ur tour to Fngland and hack. 

As'^ad Ya^quh Kkayudf,^ a Syrian Christian wdio had acconi{)anied 
the princes to Europe as Dragoman, secured this MS. in Baghdad; 
hut on his journey back to Syria he was held up by Bedouins jiiid 
deprived of that portion of the MS. that treated of the actual llight 
of the princes from SliTraz and of the arrest of their father — the 
illiterate Arabs mistaking these pages for tlie Holy Qur\an. The' 
r(?mainder of the journal was translat(Ml by him into Bnglish, and 
under the title of a Journal of a Residence in England and of a 
Journey from and to Syria, of their Royal Highnesses Reoza Koolee 
Meerza, Najaf Koolee Meerza, and Taymoor Meerza of Persia,'' was 
printed in London for private circulation only, 'fhe present tragi- 
comic page of Persian history has been compiled, partly from this 
narrative, and partly from Persian sources. 

Some twenty-eight years after the hid for sovereignty, and 
fourteen years after the death of their cousin Muhammad Shah, the 
two princes Kiza Quli Mirza. and Taymur Mirza started from 
Baghdad to revisit their native land. Who knows what secret 
hopes they cherished, what dreams they dreamt of royal favour ? 
In a few pathetic words, our author, in his Preface, informs us that, 
at the second stage of their journey, the truth of the sacred text, 

^ And ye know not in what land death shall overtake you,' was 
forcibly revealed to him : his brother suddenly sickened and died. 

’ 111 his iraiislatioii of the Journal he tmnsliterates his name 
A sand Y. Kayat. ^ayyat is a common family name amongst Syrian 
Christians. 
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Tayinnr Mrrzn was well receive^d by Nfisii^ ’d-Diii Shrili, vvliose 
constunt compniiion lie bocfime in all sporting expeditions. He died 
•in A.H. 121J1 (A.D. 1874) ; 1 am to]d^ in 1'elieran. 

In Persia, and roniid Mayjidad, Tayiiiiir Mirza’s name is still a 
liouseliold word. A.h,^^ oxelaim the Persians wlieii lia\vkinj>* is 
mentioned, if Tayinfir Mlrza were onlj- liere.^^ 

llis ta-eatiso on Faleonry, of which tlie present book is^a trans- • 
latiuii, was eoinposc‘d in A. II. 1285 (A.D. 1808) and was originally 
lithographed in Teheran. A second, and ])erhaps a third, edition 
was lithographed in Tloinbay, a few pages on [vigeons and gaine- 
bnvl, apparently written in India, being added as an A|)pi‘miix. 

The present translation has been inadi' IVom a copy o! the 
original Teheran edition to which marginal notes have beim added 
• by a former owner. Pen the versification I am indebti'd t(^ tht‘ 
assistance of poetical friends. 

I). U. P. 
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TJfE 

“BAZ-NAMA-YI NASIBI ” 


A TRKATrSK OX FALCONRY DKDICATl"!) TO NASHF' ’l)-i)lX 

SIIAll OF PFRSIA 


FX TIIK N’A.\fK OK ( iOI>, THK AFkKC! KUL, TlfK (.V).M |•ASSIO^^VTI': 


FjET us (jmbroidei* tliis Treatise on Falcoin-y vvitli tin* design of tlie 
Fraise of tlie All-Snifieieiit ; and let us exalt our Pen by a votive 
offering of praise to tlie (Jnsit Fashioner, in the path (»f wliose 
worship the wings of those falcon-like Pure S[)irits oF the Snints 
are spread wide open/ like as the portals of His AJercy are opened 
wide in the fac(?s of those that truly love Him. Lot us also praise the 
matchless beauty and grandeur and perfection of that high-soaring 
Pird,- the robe of whoso being God adorned with this sacre<l verse : 

And was at the distance of two bow-strings, or evimjoss.” ^ 

We further extol the Family, the lluinfl ' of whose noble spirit 

soars aloft on the pinions of suri* belief and true knowledge, 

winging its way to the eyi*ie of union witli the Fternal Pliamix : 

Falcons thrice four and twain,'* that on the wing 
Of Unity soar ever hovering 
Round Caucasus (within whose rocky caves 
Dwells the Slninrfjlt) ; while ever on tlun’r gi'aves 
The clouds of God's (Jrace every moment j>oiir 
Uniiiinibei’ed blessings from His bounteous store. 

' TajuU : a play upon the words haZy “ a goshaAvk,” and “open.” 

* * Muhammad, 

Quran, liii, 9. 

» * Lainmergeyer ; vide Journal and Proceedings Asiatic 

Society of Bengal, Vol. II, No. 10, 1906. 

i.e., tlie 14 Ma^.sinns, which are Muhamyyiad, Fdtimah^ and his 
<lesceudants the 12 Imams. * 
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Tims says this writiM-, His Royal lliglmoss Prince Taymur 
son of the Blessed^ ilusayn *Al7 Mlrziiy FannfT)i--l^\tnn<t^^ 
and grandson of the Blessed" King VuHi "All Shalt ^ (whom 

Allah has clothed in the Rohes of Light) : — ^^At the hegiiining of 
the reign of King Muhammad Shah (the Receiver of (Jod’s 
Pardon * and a Dweller in Pai*adise), in the year of the Flight 1250 
(a thousand hlessings and praises on Him that ])erformed it’’*) I 
with iny brothers Rizd Qnll Mlrza,^ •Ndgil/' 7-//y^7/e, and Najaf (lull 
Mlrza^ Wfin, both rny elders, and Shah^mthh Mlr::a, and Ishntdar 
Mlrzdy younger than the writer, departed from the Provinca? of 
Fdrs on a pilgrimage to tlio 8«acred Ka rhalfJ — b(‘sl of blessings and 
perfect beiiedictions on its silent^ inmates! After a residence of 
some months in that (Celestial City, 1, as (lod and J^\ito decrc^ed, 
with my brother liipT Q.itU Mlrzif and Najaf QjnH Mlrzd took n 
journey to bJurope, returning to the Holy Places ^ aftcu’ the space of 
a year and a half. By the grace of Cod we spent the long spac(' of 
tliirty years, in peace and freedom, in those Abodes of Peace, 
visiting the Holy ShriiKJs and liawking and hunting in their 
environs. 

Wlien the throne of the Kingdom of //v7;/ — which Cod ])rote(?t 
from the changes and vicissitudes of Time — was adorned and 
illuinina.t<Ml hy the sphmdour of the auspicious accession of His 

' af tin* aiiaine signifies l^riiu^e: MiT'za be loro a minie signifies 

out' whose mother is a Sayyida. But Mirzn (with short i) before a 
name signifies a “ clerk, writer, etc.” 

' Marlttlui, “ blessed ” (usually only of Muslims by Muslims), signilios 
“ (lead and pardoned by Cod,” r.e., “ late.” 

Farmtln-Farmd — a title, and also a Cov(‘rnor or Viceroy. Hnsayn 
‘All Mlr/a, much lauded by the Poet Qa.ani, was Covernor of Fars. 

‘ i.v.^ “ deceased ; ” vide note 2. 

•'* r.e., on the Prophet. 

“ M/vyr?/, the “ Exalted Thresholds,” is a Sl i’ah term for 

the city of Kerbala, the burial place of the martyrs Tmam Husayn, his 
family and bis foIloNvers ; sometimes Najaf and Kazimayn arc included. 

’ fr., those hnried in those sacred spots. 

Atttdhin-i Musharraf a. 
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MHjesiy SJuJh \UDrn, a Jntmhld iu rank, the shade ot 

(lud'.s (irace and His Blessinpr to men, the Divinelj-aided, a King 
and the son of Kings; and wlien tJjo fame of the -lustico and tlu* 
echo of the ChMiiency of this peerless Monai’ch spread jind re- 
sounded throughout the world, nay reached evc*n to the higli 

• 

oratories of IleaiVen^s Dome, 1, your liumble slave, with Rha QnH 
Mlrzdy l(jft Baghdad, the Abode of IVace,^*in the yt'ar of tin* Flight 
1270, on a, pilgrimage to Holy •if.eshcd, in order to kiss the sacred 
shrine of tlie Fighth Imam, — the blessings of God Almighty on 
him, his h(»noiired forefathers, and his d(*s{;eiuhints flio fjeaders 
of men ! 

In Klrnif'fnsjH'ih liis pre-destined d(‘a.th- overtook QjfU 

J/7r;.v7, in the Fort known as -//^7/7 KarJtn, one of tlie stagers on onr 
journev ; and in a<‘(50rdanc*e with the passage, All that breathes 
sliaJl tfi-ste of deal h,’Mie passed a way, and the hidden mystiM'v of, 
'‘No living thing knowetli in what land it shall die'’ was 
manif(\sted to ns. 

When the hii'd of his spirit spread its wings find soarcMl to the 
eyrie of llest we despatched his bier to the Hrily Chy of Najtff'- 
(thousands of blessings on him that has sanctified it) wliero was his 
dwelling-place and ancestral home, so that lu? might there lie 
buried with his fathers, while 1, alone, with my burd(m of grief 
continued on my way to tlie most Sacred City.'' 

When I was blessed by the pilgrimage to ‘AhiJ** 

— Peace and Honour be to him — the intense' heat Innl 
already set in, and His Majesty and his Court wc’re moving to the 
summer residence at Shimrandt, Certain well-wishers of His 

' .Jj(lr"\s-Sa]rnn is an epithet or a name of Baghdad. 

• * “ Ashraf ; near Kerb}* la and the burial plaee of *Alt. 

Arz i Aqdas is Mash,hcid-i ^f/fq^tddas. ^ 

' Probably tluj place of this name near Teheran, the burial place (jf 
tlie saint from which the |Aace take.s its name. 
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Majesty and of tlie State informed him of ray circumstances. 
Since the Creator of Existence, He who has made the heights and 
the dc'pths, 1ms decreed for every low estate a high estate, and for 
every grief a joy, and for every disgrace an honour, and for every 
pain a cure, the Itoyal mind was inspired to appoint J)ut<f ^AlJ Klpm, 

f 

the Mini'ster of ihiblic Works, to suimnon this attaclied slave to 
the Presence. So, according to Royal Mandate, I drove with tlie 
Minister in his carriage to Nuydcar/fn,^ where the Royal Camp then 
was. After a sliort wait in the shade of the tent we were honoured 
by admittance to the sun-like Presence of the King — May our 
souls be his sacrifice ! Such kindness he showed and so wide did 
ho open the doors of his favour and kingly condescension, that 
what I had heard was but a thousandth part of the reality — as it 
were but a handful as a sample of an ass-load. 1 exclaimed : — 

When the poor traveller’s glance on thee alight, 

'riiy beauty charms his vision with its sight. 

No longer wishful through the world to roam, 

His heart but seeks to find with thee a liomo. 

Ii(> spoke on various topics and strung the pearls of kingly 
words — and kings’ Avords are the kings oF words — on the string 
of discourse'. I too, his slave, according to iiiy mean ability, 
pre.sented my poor contribution to the conversation, which at last 
turned on sport. Tlu) Shadow of Cod (may oiir souls be his sacrifice) 
is fin expert of (‘xpci’ts in all sports, but especially in shooting. 
I have never seen or heard of his eqiifil in shooting, either on 
foot, or off }i galloping horse. Eor example, one day in the Kfih-i 
Sli(ihrisi(7')i(th-^ 1 and MahdJ QiflJ Khfln the (Jltiihlm havhrliaAdArt, 
and Jqd l\n,sh7 Kljdv tlu' gun-keeper, Avere sitting Avith him behind 
a stone — Miisitifd Q.ulJ KJjdn the Mlrshikdr- Avith several other 

1 Near Shimrdndt. 

^ Mh'-fihiknr ; in Persia a head gfimc-keeDer, but in India a title of 
any bird-catcher, assistant falconer, etc. 
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rifles having made a circuit to drive the herd of wild sheeji within 
range of the king’s rifle — when the herd suddenly turned aside and 
made off. Five three-year old rams that had not scented the 
danger came fearlessly on towards the stone behind which His 
Majesty and the rest of us were crouching. His Majesty had witli. 
him a double-barrelled gun for slugs, and three rifles. When the 
rams arrived within forty paces. His Majesty fired the gun ainl 
brought down one with one baA^rel, and a second with the second 
barrel. The throe remaining rushed down the hill. His Majesty 
seized the rifles with his auspicious hand, nnd by the will of the One 
Grod brought down all three head one after the other : — 

The Heavens exclaimed Bravo ! ” 

The Angels cried Well-done ! ” * 

Now only an expert shot knows at what ranges to fire live successive 
and successful shots at a fleeing herd. 

No sport is this but miracle and wonder! 

True it is that kings are the sliadow of God and able to accomplish 
all by the help of their Master. 

As long as in the heavens tlie Lord shall reign, 

May our King’s rule upon tht^ earth remain ; 

For surely so long will a shadow last 
As He by whom the shadow’s self is (^ast.“ 

Many other feats, too, like this I’ve seen, up till now, the year 
1285'^ (of the Plight). 

Sixty-four years of my life have now passed, all spent in bunting 
and shooting. 1 have had no hobby ])ut sport, no reci*eation but it. 

This slave of the King’s Court, Tn.jfnuh*, dcsirtHl tluit like the ant 
h6 should present liis offering to the Court of the Solomon of the 

^ From the Shff h-Ndma. ^ 

' The Shah, and in fact all kings, are styled “ The Shadow of God. 

A.D. 1868. ’ 
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Age,^ that is, compose a tr(3atiso on Falconry and its blanches, 
and on the various species of hawks and their treatment in health 
and disease. 

Although the old Falconers have written treatises on this 
subject, still in my humble opinion those old writers wore by no 
means oxjiorts in their science and should not be classed as masters 
in their art. I, therefore, thought of myself writing on tlie subje^ct 
and leaving a memento for all lovers of the sport, whether 
tyros or experts. When these are seated by a stream, refreshed 
and rested after tin' niorning^s sport, I ho2)e they will rt^csdl the 
writer in their })rayers and pass over the shortcomings of his work. 

1 have honoured my book with the auspicnoiis minit? of His 
Ma jesty the King, and have named it the l»f7z’Nf7nu(-i/l Nitslrl and 
have divided it into several bdbar 

’ The allusion is to some story of the ant presenting Solomon with 
the log of a locust. 

* The book, however, contains only two numbered hrrba ; the first, 
pages 1 to 2() (1st Edition) on “ The species of Hunting-birds ; ” and tin* 
second, the remaining 157 pages of the book on other subjects. 'I’luj 
2nd hub, however, commences with : “ On the black-eyed birds of ]>roy 
that have at various times of my life come into my possession and 
which . . . 
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IIIE YELLOW-EYED JilRD^ OF PltEY 

CHAPTER I 

ON THE SHOUT- WINGED HAWKS (JSED IN FALCONIIY 

The Birds of Prey are divided into two g‘reat divisions, the 
Yellow-eyed and the Black-eyed,^’ these bein^ again sub- 
divided into numerous species. 

We will first treat of the Yellow-eyed Division. 

Tugbral [CitESTKD Goshawk?] — T he first species worthy of 
note is the Tvghral} During my many wnndorings J’ have 
searched diligently for this species, but in vain, and am, tlnu’efortj, 
unable to describe it from personal knowledge. Inhere is a currimt 
tradition, that a single specimen was once l)rought to P(*rsia from 
China,‘^ and presented as a curiosity to King Jidltritm-i wlio 

treasured it greatly and guarded it jealously. One sad day, when 
the king was out hawking, the tiKjhral suddenly took to soaring ” 
and was quickly lost to the sight of the disconsolate monarch. His 
retinue were soon scattered in every direction in search of the 

1 Tu (jlir al ; a species frequently mentioned in old Persian JVbSS. on 
falconry. It is probably the “ Crested Goshawk ” {A.stur trivirgatns) 
which is said to have been formerly trained in India. Jordon, quoting 
Layard, says it is trained in Ceylon. The TngJiral is confused by Itidian 
falconers with the Shdh-hdz, or “Royal Goshawk” which, according to 
Jerdon, is the name given by native falconers of Soiiihcru India to the 
Cnested Hawk-Eagle {Limmvtus cristatellus) , The same author also 
quotes Maior Pearso as his informant that the Rufous-bellied Hawk- 
Eagle (i/. hienierii) is, “ Very rarely procured from the N.W. Himalayas 
and trained for hunting and is known as the Slifili-hCiz'^ 

^ Chin ; under this name are included Yarkand, Khutan, Mongolia, 
Manchuria, etc. 

Bahrdm was surnamed Gar, from his passion for hunting the (jtlr 
or wild ass. He belonged to the Sassanian dynasty of Persian kings 
and his name frequently occurs in Persian poetry. The Greek Varanes 
is said to be a corruption of Bahrain, 
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missing hawk, and the king was left almost alone, being attended 
^by a few only of the royal favourites. Balir<lm~i GPr and his party 
also took up the search; and wandering far and wide, at length 
happened on a large and shady garden, where they aliglited. The 
bewildered owner of the garden advanced exclaiming : — 

“ 'J'he simple peasant on whose ‘ kuldhed ’ • head 
The Sultan, Phoebus-like, his grandeur shed, 

Trembles within his soul and welPnigh dies, 

That on him shines the Sultan’s kindly eyes.” 

On being questioned about the lost hawk ho replied, What a 
TiKjhral may bo, 1 know not, but not two hours since a hawk with 
bells and a jewelled Mialsband,^^ took stand in a tree of this very 
4 ^arden ; but taking fright at iny attempt to secure it, it flew off 
and settled in that grove yonder/^ llahram was overjoyed at this 
clue, which ('uabled him to recover his lost favourite.*^ 

From this reference to a ^‘halsband^^ and bells, and to the 
f-ughraVs habit of sitting on trees, the author concludes that this 
unknown species belongs to the yellow-eyed division of the birds 
of prey. 


CIIAPTKK IJ 

THE GOSHAWKS 

1’hree species. — [T^he author now describes three races of 
goshawk, whicli ho distinguishes by the names of T'fqFin - Tarhln ; 
and Qfizil: ^ each of these three he sub-divides into varieties, only 
distinguishable from each other by slight differences in colouring, 
in marking, or in siz(\ The first-named si)e(des is the* white 

^ Kuldh is the felt hat worn by Muslims. 

- Jalqu ; “ Halsband, lit, neck-band ; a contrivance of soft twisted 
silk, placed like a collar round the hawk’s neck and the end held in the 
hand ; . . . ** — llartivg. The object of the halsband is to steady the 
hawk and enable it to start collectedly when the falconer casts it at the 
quarry. In the East it is considered an indispensable portion of the 
equipment of every Sparrow-ITawk. It is also very frequently attached 
to 'the Goshawk, but is not, however, used with the Skikra, 
Zang “bell.” ^ 

“ This anecdote is from the Shdh-Nmna. 

^ The Tarldn and the Cglzil are the same species ; the latter is the 
local race that breeds in Persia. 

• 1 * 
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goshawk ; the second is that variety or race of the common 
goshawk that is caught after migration into Persia ; while the 
third is tho local race that breeds in the country. 

After hazarding a conjecture that the white goshawks ^ are not 
a true species like the Tarldn and Qizily but are either albinos, or 
else accidental varieties produced by the pairing, for one or more 
generations, of two exceptionally light specimens of the common 
goshawk, tho author proceeds to describe a pure white variety of 
the Tlquuy which, he says, is known to the people of Turkistaii by 
the name of KdftlrJ,^ He remarks that he has caught albino 
specimens of the Saker Falcon, and has further observed albinos of 
tho Shdhm, pie-bald crow,^^^ peacock, sparrow, sparrow-hawk, 
pin-tailed sand-grouse, chukor, hoopoe, English merlin, hlhid 
lark, and common crane. As regards the Kd/nrl, ho states his 
opinion that it is the offspring of albino Tarldns that happon to 
have paired for two generations. He continues ; — ] 

White Goshawk ok TlqFmd JcdfiirL — The female of this variety 
of T'lqun is noted for its large size, the male on the contrary 
for being extremely small. Tlie bead, neck, back, and breast 
totally devoid of markings, the plumage being white as drivivii 
snow.^ In the immature bird the eyes have only a slightly reddish 
tinge, but after the first moult their hue generally deepens and 
turns to It ruby -red." The claws and beak, tlioiigh frequently 
white, are more often a light grey, while the cere is greenish. 

• E’en such the noble thorough -bred Tlqini ; 

May God in mercy grant us such a lioori ! 


^ In Blandford’s Zoology of Eastern Persia the author states his 
opinion that the white goshawk is merely a variety of the common 
goshawk. 

- Kdfarl; adj. from hdfur, “camphor,” an emblem of whiteness. 

^ Kulugjid pisa “ the pied crow ” ; qiUi quiruq T. “ the pin-tailed 
sand-grouse ” ; hudJiud “ hoopoe ” ; Tcdkully vide page 24, note 4, “ a 
species of crested lark ” ; durna “ common crane.” 

^ Jerdon mentions a pure white goshawk as being found in New 
Holland, and states that Pallas notices a white goshawk from the 
extreme noi’th-east part of Asia. Some Afghan falconers call albinos 
of any species ta igh un (tlqiin). 

® In the adult shikra (wild caught), the iris is sometimes a deep red 
and sometimes a bright yellow. In “ eyess ” skikras, even after the 
moult, the iris is frequently almost colourless, the result perhaps of 
confinement in dark native houses. 
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I reni(?ii]l)er having once seun a cast ” ^ of this variety — 
male and female — in the possession of J?hfA ^AU Shdli^ (now 
a resident of Paradise), both of which were exceptionally fine * 
performers in the field. 

The people of Tnrkistan, who are highly skilled in the art 
of training goshawks, call this variety ImiqlJ* 

It is commonly believed by falconers and bird-catchers, that 
in the early spring, w^en the female goshawk is desirous of the 
attentions of a male, she utters loud and plaintive cries, which 
attract to her many species of birdfi. From these she selects a male 
of a species different from herself,^ and tlie result of this union 
is a diversiform progeny. However, the kdfurl or Idziql variety 
is the offspring of two white parents. 

The following circumstance lends some colouring of truth to* 
this quaint belief: — 

Some years ago a hawk of this species was brought from 
Russia and presented jis a curiosity to the late Shah, who^ in turn, 
bestowed it on lluHayii ^All Mtrzd,^ Governor of the Province of 
Pars. The Governor (now in the abode of the Blessed) forwarded 
it to me — the contemptible. It must have been a bird of four or 
five moults, when it came into the possession of this slave. After 
infinite pains I succeeded in taking with it one solitary chulcor,^^ 
and that, too, a bird harried and worn out by another hawk. 

It had a very villainous and scurvy disposition. The plumage of 
this hawk, an unusually large female, was peculiar, in that its 
feathers were alternately snow-white and raven-black \ the claws 
and beak were of the colour of mother-of-pearl, and the eyes were 


^ “ (^ast of hawks, i.e., two ; not necessarily a pair.” — Harting. 

^ A contemporary of Napoleon. 

LdziqJ T., is said to be the name of a white flower : this is said to 
ho the same «as the guUi rdziql P., a kind of jasmine (the hel phul of the 
Hindus). 

^ A similar belief is current in parts of England with regard to the 
cjuckoo, which, by some country people, is supposed to maio with the 
wryneck or ‘’cuckoo’s mate.” 

This Husayn ^All Mh^zd yvas apparently the father of the author. 

** The chuhor (Caccabis chukor) of India and kahh of Persia, with 
its “ Joyous laughter,” enters largely into Oriental fable. On account 
of its cheery cry, it is a favourite cage-bird with both Hindus and 
Muslims. The male is also trained to fight. It is not an uncommon 
sight to see a man strolling along the road with a chukor^ or a grey 
partridge, trotting behind him like a little fox teiTier. 
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a reddish yellow. I feel confident her albino mother hnd mated with 
a raven, and that this spurious half-caste was tlie result of the 
union. There is some truth in the statements of the bird-catchers. 

The above description is given, as it seems in some measure to 
support the stories of the bird-ca tellers. Sure and certain know- 
ledge, however, rests with God. 



V 

KKOM A PAINTING IN AN ANCIKST PKRKIAN MS. WRITTKN IN INDIA 


(iosHAWK {Tarhhi).— Shove are three varieties of Tarlan, the 
dark, the light, and the tawny. The last two are common, but 
though tractable and easily reclaimcKi,^ they are not good at large 
quarry. The dark variety that has a reddish tinge, is universally 
acknowledged to be the best, and I have myself taken with it 

1 ‘ Reclaim,’ v, Fr. reclamerj to make a hawk tame, gentle, and 

familiar.” — Hartnig. 
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coininoii crane and great bustard.^ The colouring should be very 
dark, with a tinge of red in it ; though this variety may be sullen 
niul sell- willed, it is also hardy and keen^ and^ once thoroughly 
reclaimed, will be as docile and obedient as any falconer could 
desire. 

liOCAL Rack ok Goshawk (Qizil ), — The third species, the 
breeds in Mrizenderrm,'* and in many other parts of Persia, and 
a fair number are captured in nets, each Autumn, together with the 
Tarluna, Like the last-described species, this also contains three 
varieties, the dark, the light, and the tawny. The dark variety 
with the clieek-stripe'*^ is the best, and the darker this marking 
— with a tinge of red in it — the better the bird. With a ^^passage- 
bii'd^^*' of this last variety, the author has himself taken common 
cranes, great bustards, and “ ravine-deer fawns. The difference 
between the wild caught Qizil and the Tarldti is in reality very 
small. The hitter has a somewhat liner presence, a more,* noble 
disposition, and is rather faster in flight ; also from its habit of 
mounting higher and thus commanding a more extensive view, 
it is better able to mark down or put in”" its quarry. It is 
t'oi* these reasons only that the Tarldn has a higlier value than 
the QiziL^ 


' Mjsh-muryJi, lit, “sheep-bird” (Otis tarda). In Albinos Natural 
History of Birds, it is stated that the goshawk used to be flown at geese 
and cranes as well as at partridges and pheasants. In Harness Rough 
Notes, there is an account by Mr. R. Thompson of hawking with the 
goshawk in the forests of Gurhwal and the 'J^erai, the quarry killed 
being jungle fowl, kdlij pheasants, hares, peacocks, ducks and teal. The 
peacock knows well how to use its formidable feet and legs as weapons 
of defence, and is a more dangerous quarry than even the common crane. 

^ Qizil means “ i*ed.” 

Mazenderan, a hilly province on the south coast of the Caspian. 

^ Aladami'^ PI. Ar. The author explains this to mean “ having black 
under the eyes and under the chin.” Vide also note 2, page 50. 

‘ ‘ Passage- Hawk,’ a wild hawk caught upon the passage or migra- 
t ion.” — Harting. 

^ Jihff ; the Persian gazelle ((tazella subgutterosa). Unlike its con- 
gener, the Indian gazelle (the well-known chikura or “ ravine-deer ” of 
tlie Panjab), the female of this species is hornless. A full-grown Indian 
gazelle weighs about thirty-six pounds, and stands a little over two feet 
high at the shoulder. “It [the goshawk] takes not only partridges and 
pheasants but also greater fowls as geese and cranes.” — Albin’s Nat, 
Mist, of Birds, 

^ ‘ Put in,* to drive the quarry into covert.*’ — Harting, 

^ A Persian falconer informed me that the Qizil is smaller, slower, 
and inferior in courage to the other races, and that it can readily be 
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Eyess of QizU , — The ej^css^ of the Qizil is more courageous 
than the passage hawk^”^ for it has the courage of inexperience. 
Reared with fostering care from its nestling days, what recks it 
of the frowns of Fortune ? Untaught by Time, what knows it 
of the spoiling Eagle’s might? Though the cyess may at first 
excel the passage-hawk in courage, it is inferior to it in powers 
of flight. With increased knowledge, comes decreased courage. 
Ill a word, tlie nestling bears the same relation to the passage- 
hawk that the town-bred man does to the desert tentman. 

Passage ano Evess Qizil compared with Tarhni , — Compared 
with the eyess, the passage Qhll is the better, especially that 
variety which has the reddish-black cheek-stripe.'* Although 
inferior in powers of flight to the Tarldn^ it is better at taking 
large quarry, and in this quality, as well in affection for its 
mastin', it improves moult by moult. The Tarldn, on the 
contrary, witli increasing ago becomes a regular old soldier : it 
wastes the day excusing itself and shirking its duty and saying: 
^^()h ! an eagle put mo off that time;’^ or ^'Why ! I didn’t sei* the 
partridge;” or else, ^MIow clumsily you cast me! You hurt my 
back.” When the sun is near sinking, the cunning truant will 
suddenly rouse itself, and by a grand effort kill in the finest 
style*. Well it knows that at that late hour, a full crop and no 
more work must needs be the reward of its single exertion. 
With hopes excited, its gulled master will rise early next day. 


distinguished while in the immature pliiinage, but not after the first 
moult. 1 vras shown a moulted f/iVi7 and a moulted bdz side by side; 
except that tlie former was slightly smaller, tliei'c was no outward 
difference between the two. 

1 “ ‘Eyess ; ’ a nestling or young liawk taken from the ‘ eyrie ’ or 
nest ; from the Fi*. Ntais , . — Harting, 

- Vide page 8, note f). Chapter V of Bert's treatise is headed: “ Of the 
Kyas Hawke, [Goshawk] u^wn whom I can fajlen no affection, for the 
mnltihide of her follies and faults^ The following ({uaint derivation is 
from the Boke of St. Aldjaiis : — “An hawke is called an Eyes of hir 
Eygheii, for an hanke that is broght up under a Buffard or a Puttocke: 
as mony be: hath Wateri Eghen. For Whan thay be difclofed and kepit 
in fermo tyll thay be full lummyd. ye shall knawe theym by theyr Wateri 
Eyghen. And alfo hir looke Will not be I'o quyeke as a Brawncheris is. 
and fo be caufe the belt knawlcge is by the Bygh. they be caldc Eyefes.” 
“ !Mow to fpeke of hawkys. firft thay ben Egges. and afterwarde they 
bene difclcfed hawkys . . 

^ Siyd h -yasJim a gh ll T. ; yashmd gh li T., is a black handkerchief worn 
by women round the head. Perhaps in the text it means “black-headed.” 
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and start off to make a big bag. Alas for the fair promise of 
last night ! 

Like yestere’en, to-day she fails to kill, 

The truant bird, blaming her master's skill. 

The Tarlfln, however, brings luck to its owner. Besides it has 
a nature sweet, and docile, and loyal, and true. Hence of the 
TarlfTn it has been said : — 

One day a Knight in splendour bright 
His Hawk at quarry flew. 

The Royal Bird, soon k)st to sight. 

Soared high into the blue, 

When lo ! mid-air she meets a mate, 

Who says in tones imploring, 

“ Return no more to leash or cage 
But stay in freedom soaring.” 

The Hawk replied : — “ True friends are rare ; 

T cannot break my oath ; 

Tf) stop with thee 1 do not dare ; 

To lose man’s love, Fm loth.” 


CHAPTRR HI 

THR SPAHHOW-HAWK 

Much that lias been writtim of the TarhJn (xoshawk is also applic- 
able to the Common Sparrow-hawk.^ There arc four varieties, the 
light, the dark, the khaki, and the tawny. Of these foin*, the 
khaki has the best heart. The eyes in this variety are small ; and 
the smaller the markings on the breast, the more the hawk will be 
Cwstcemcd, for the more courageous it will prove : it is the opposite 
of the Qizil, 

Into the azure vault of Heaven, my hawk 1 flew, 

Whispering to it a prayer, “ Oh Bird of Mine be true ; 

Come back to me ! ” But ray foolish heart did not discei'ii 
That a hawk mid-air, well on the wing, could not return, 

O Fate, whose face is veiled to me I 
Return my hawk — propitious be 1 

With the Sparrow-hawk, J have myself taken teal, stono- 

^ Buaha P. ; fprqh etc. T. (Accipiter nisus). 
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plover,^ black-hellied sand-grouse- and short-eared owl/ Con- 
sidering its size, the Sparrow-hawk is the boldest as well as the most 
powerful of all the short- winged hawks used in falconry/ I have 
frequently seen sparrow-hawks (especially ey esses) bate ” ® at hares, 
but I could never uiuster up courage to let one go, to see the result. 

Yoctno Passage Sparuow-hawk. — Should a very good young 
s[)arrow-liawk l)o brought to you about the time of year that the 
Sun first enters into Virgo/’ which is about the time the Sparrow- 
liawks first arrive in the countrv, nurse her carefullv, for she is 
well worth keeping. At this time she will be a more nestling, 
scarcely in fact more than seven weeks old. Her bones will not bo 
properly sot and her whole appearance will be spare and weakly. 
N'ow, d(ji/t be in a hurry to fly her, unless indeed you wish to spoil 
her. If you desiin<> her for large quarry, such as chuJeor^ 
bhiek-bellied sand-grouse, and the like, ^^man” her very carefrdly, 
and let h(*i* take no fright at dogs or water, etc. Next train her to 
conn? to till? lure, or fist. When she will fly j*eadily to the fist, kill 
a small chickiMi under her daily, ^ and gorge her on it, — day by 
day iniu’easing the size of the chicken, till she will fly readily to it, 


* CJuikbTtlfj^ also called hachcha huhara, the common stonc-plovor 
((EiUcnem iis crepitans ^ . 

- Pteroejes arenarius. The common Persian name is aiy/ih slna or 
“ black breast.” The author, however, invariably gives it its Turki 
name hftqir-qara or hC ujh ir qaruy a word having the same signification. 
The Pin-tailed Sand-grouse is called qiUi quiruq T. : it is the qatd of 
the Arabs. 

•’ Ydphlqi T. ; vide under short-eared owl. 

‘ The late Sir Henry Lumsden (who used to hawk “ravine deer” 
with char y h a in Hoti Mardan), told the translator in Scotland that he 
had frequently seen wild sparrow-hawks kill wood-pigeoiis, and that he 
had that very morning seen a sparrow-hawk hnorh over an old cock 
pheasant on the lawn, which it was of course unable to hold. Hume, in 
My i^craj) Book (x'agc under the descrijition of his “ Dove Hawk ” 

expresses a doubt whether the “ true nisus ” would kill a bird as large 
as a dove : vide note 2, page 15. 

Taptda7i^ “ to bate.” “ ‘ Bate, bating ; ' fluttering or flying oft* the 
fist. . . . Litomlly to beat the air with the wings, from the French 
hattre. * * — liar ting, 

about the middle of September. 

" Tihft or tay/ul ; the desert or sand-partridge, called in the Pan jab 
si-s7. or su-stl from its cry. It is not such a favourite cage-bird as' the 
black partridge or the clinkor. It is not used for fighting : both sexes 
are spurlcss. In Oudh the sparrow-hawk is flown at grey partridges 
without the assistance of dogs. 

^ The value of a fowl is about four pence. 
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and seize it in your haud, the moment that you present it held 
firmly by both its legs. Proud of the progress made by your 
pupil, you may feel inclined to release your grasp of the chickeii^s 
legs, in order to allow her to kill it unaided ; but on no account 
must this fatfil inclination be yielded to. 

Now, after the hawk has been called to, and gorged on, two or 
three chickens given in the hand, she must bo entered to. two or 
tliree flying pigeons ; the pigeons, with shortened wings, being 
released before her, in such a manner that she may take them. 
Each time she takes the pigeon, kill it cautiously, and let lier take 
her pleasure on it. 

When she has taken a few pigeons in this nuuuier, call lier as 
before to a live fowl held by the legs, but this time call her to it 
from some distance. As soon as she comes and seizes it, wliiirh 
she ought to without hesitation, kill it, and gorge lier on it. 

As soon as her training readies this point, she sliould b(> 
confined in a cupboard, some seven feet long by three and n lialf 
broad. The cupboard, which should first be thorouglily swejit and 
cleaned, must bo kept to such a pitch of darkness, that it will lie 
impossible for its occupant to distinguish the day from the night. 
If much more light be admitted, the hawk, by bating against the 
door or wall, will probably do herself some irremediable injury. 
She should be fed every evening, three or four hours al ter dark, by 
the light of a lamp, being taken on the fist for the purpose*, and 
allowed to eat her fill. Her principal food sliould bo sparrows and 
young pigeons, but in any case she must have constant (jhaiigo of 
diet. When so gorged that she can eat no more, otter her water in a 
cup, flicking the water with the finger to attract her attention to it. 
If she drink, so much the better, let her drink her fill : but if slio 
evince no inclination to drink, remove the water and replace her in her 
prison. This treatment must be continued for at least forty days. 

After the expiration of forty days, reduce the quantify of 
her food for four or five nights, and carry her by lanqi light; 
in fact treat her in every respect like a wild -caught hawk. 
Evening by evening, the amount of carriage must be increased, 
until she is thoroughly maimed,'^ ^ when she will bo ready to 
obey her master^s every behest. 

^ “ ‘ Manning, manned making a hawk tamo by accustoming 
her to man’s presence — Ilarting, 
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The above method has certain special advantages. During 
the rest in confinement^ the hawk^s bones will become thoroughly 
hard and set ; ^ and from the high feeding during that forty 
days, she will attain the growth and strength of a twelvemonth ; 
and her toes will be long and thick ; and oven large quarry, 
such as rhukor, pigeons, and black-bellied sand-grouse, will 
stand aipoor chance of breaking away from her clutches. 

It is of course understood that, if destined for largo quarry, 
she must never have been flown at sparrows nor even given 
any small bagged bird whole, from the day you first get her till 
the ])reseiit. She must be made to forget that there is such 
a thing as small (juarry in existence, or that any bird is tit 
for food except partridge, and sand-grouse, or such large game. 

Kykss SrA«ROVV-UAW'K. — I will now instruct you in another 
method of training the Sparrow-hawk, by which, in the field, 
it will be no whit inferior to the goshawks of most falconers. In 
the early Spring, get some trusty fowler to mark down a tree, 
in which a pair of Sparrow-liawks are timbering/^ " A strict 
watch must be kept on the nest, and the first time the parent 
birds are observed carrying food to their young, the tree must 
bo scaled, and all the nestlings, except the largest female, 
removed. The nest will contain from three to five nestlings. 
The whole attention of the parent birds will now be bestowed 
on the solitary occupant, which, by thriving apace, will fully repay 
the eare lavished ou it. The nestling must be inspected by the 
fowler almost daily, until the whole of the quill fcathei\s of the 
tail and wings are out,'^ Then four or fivo days before it is 
ready to fly, ho must ^ its eyes while it is still in the nest 

and remove it, substituting for it, one of the nestlings originally 

' Nstn kh wdn-ash slyCih ml-shavady lit, “ the marrow of her 

bones becomes black.” 

- “ And we i hall fay that liawkys doon draw When tJiey hero 
tyraheriiig to their nestes.” — Boke of Bt. Albans. [“To timber,” in 
old English, is “ to build a nest.”] 

Parha-yi hahil, lit. “lawful feathers.” There is a belief that until 
the quills of the tail and wings are produced a bird is not ‘ lawful * 
for food. 

^ “ To seel,” is to sow up the eyes : a thread is passed through the 
centre of each lower eye-lid, near its edge ; the two threads are then 
knotted together on the top of the head, being drawn so tight that the 
lower eye-lids cover and close the eyes. Wild birds so treated sit quite 
still and do not injure themselves. 
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abducted. The nest will not then bo forsaken : the parent birds 
will rear the restored substitute, and will year after year build 
in the same tree. 

The nestling, its eyes seeled/^ must be conveyed caroEnlly 
home, and its education conducted in precisely the same manner 
as already described. When taken up at the end of the forty 
days of confinement, your friends will probably delight you by 
mistaking her for a male goshawk,^ so gveat will bo her size. 
What a goshawk will do, she will do. 

The author has also ado|)bed the above plan with nestlings 
of the ShffhlUj the Saker and the QizU Goshawk, with eruinenfcly 
satisfactory results. He humbly begs leave to add that the ideii 
is an ori^2:inal one. 


CHAPTKK IV 

THK PIQU'^ SPAlillOW-IlAWK 

The P/qf! {Slilkni), — 'flie next hawk to l)e (Ies(;ribed is the 
P7qP. M'h('re are two varieties. The first, or tawny variety, has 
tlie markings on the breast large and distinct. The sc'cond, or 
dark variety, has a reddish tinge rimning through *the darker 
Cf)lour of its plumage. 

These hawks arrive in the country about the beginning of 
September, some twenty days before the advent of tli(» Sparrow- 
hawks. 

Jneekiority or Eyess iV#//'. — Unlike tlu^ Sparrow-liawk, the 
eyess of the P/y/' is much inferior to the passage-hawk ; the eyess, 
from its craven spirit, being with dillicnlty cntenMl to (piariy. 


• Jurra-hflz. A “ tiercel ” go.shawk : ride page* 25, nott? o. 

- The Piqil is merely the coinmoii Shikra of India (Astiir badins - 
Jilan.). In a wild state tin’s hawk preys on lizanis, small lairds, rats, 
mice, locusts, and occasionally dovc;s. J have omte or twice seen it 
chase the common Indian ground scpiirrel round and round a tree, 
hovering in the air close to the tree and making sudden darts to the 
opposite side, the squin*el all the time keeping the trunk between it 
and its pursuer and chattering shrilly. I once cauglit a haggard*' 
shikra in a do-gasa, with a very large homing pigeon — a cock Antwerp — 
as a bait. The net had been set up for an eagle. Vide note 4, page 12. 
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For this reason it is little esteemed. The eyess of the Sparrow- 
hawk, on the contrary, surpasses the passage-hawk. 

Of the two varieties, the tawny is the better, surpassing, as 
it does, the Sparrow-hawk in appearance, more especially so after 
the first or second moult. 

The dark variety, however, is sulky and runaway. 

Though slower on the wing than the Sparrow-hawk, the tawny 
variety can take with success any quarry that the former can 
In fact, from a working point of view, there is little to choose 
between them. The Plqil is, however, by far the hardier of the 
two, enduring with indifFei*enco the extrenies of heat and cold. 
Flown in the hot weather from morning till night, it shows 
no signs of distress, but rather seems to get brisker and brisker 
after each successive flight: it is impervious to fatigue. It is 
certainly quite ten times hardier than the Sparrow-hawk. 

In affection for its master, it also surpasses the Sparrow-hawk, 
but as before stated, it is slow on the wing, and to bo flown with 
success, requires to be thrown skilfully.^ If unskilfully thrown, 
the quarry will get a start, and the hawk will meet with nothing 
but disappointment. The P/qFf must take its (juarry right off or 
not at all. 

In appearance the P7(//l very nearly resembles the Sparrow- 
hawk, but its feet are stouter, its '^anns more powerful, and its 
wings shorter : it has also a conspicuous dark lino under the chin. 
The larger this chin-line, the better the bird.’^ 


^ The S/iih'ra, hold in the right liand protected by a pad or glove, the 
breast lying in the palm of the hand held upwards, and the tail, legs, 
and points of the wings corning out between the forefinger and thumb, 
is thrown at the quarry wliile the quarry is still on the ground, or else 
the moment it rises. The Sparrow-hawk being a bird of swift flight is 
carried on the fist in the usual manner, a “ halsband *’ being used to steady 
it. I^ must he a very poor and badly trained Sparrow-hawk that requires 
to be thrown from the hand. The Sparrow- liawk, being a bird of 
nervous disposition, is hooded only when carried by rail, or on other 
necessary occasions : not so the Skikra, 

- “‘Arms;’ tlic legs of a hawk from the thigh to the foot.” — 
Harting, 

The chin-stripe is not always present. The author describes its 
eyes as “ Chashm-ash qarlh hi-sdq ast,'* The moaning of hi-zdq I am 
unable to discover. 
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CHAPTKl? V 
THE snuaiA 

The S/iikra^ is said to be of stoutci' and iiuer appearance tlian 
either the P7y/' or the Sparrow-hawk and to be trained in India to 
take the pied crow." It is rarc'ly fonnd in Persia. I liavti never 
come across it. God alone knows the facts erf the case.* 


CHAPTKH VI 

THI^ SiaU'ENT EA(JLE 

Wj 5 now come to tlic Serpent Eagle,* so well known to every fowler. 
Should one be df'sired as a pet, it can either be ca]>tured by any of 
the ordinary fowler^s devices, or else taken wiMi a charkJj trained 
to eagles.'”’ It must be fed principally on snakes, as it will not 
thrive on any other food. 


* Tlie author, writing from hearsay, has imagined the Hhilcra (Astur 

hadius) to be a separate species from the In India, shikrffs are 

flown, or ratlier cast, at partridges, quails, matnny, and coinmon crows. 
Vhle also note to scavenger vulture. 

~ Kulfi f//t -i ahlaq ; the Koyston crow, the common crow of Persia, is 
a diJTerent species from the common crow of India, 'l^hc Royston or 
Hooked Crow is, for a falcon, a far easier quarry than the rook. 

Muharamadans frc(jueiitly qualify their statements by some such 
expression, the infei’ence l)eing that men are prone to err and tliat exact 
knowledge lies with God alone, it is related of the Proj)het that once, 
on being asked how many legs his hoi-se liad, he dismounted, counted 
with care, and then said, “ Four.” Had he made a positive statement 
from memory, the Almighty might liave altered the number to two, 
or to three, and so convicted him of error. • 

* Sa7ij. Perhaps tJie Common Serpent Eagle {Circarfus tjullwns). 

The author in two lines of imperfect description — omitted in the trans- 
lation — also states that in size and appearance it so nearly resembles the 
buzzard vide p. ‘12, note 7, that even an exj^erieneed falconer 

might easily mistake the two. The author does not include this amongst 
the or Eagles, vide Chapter XII. 

For this poaching flight, vide pages 113-114. 


/I ^7 
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CHAPTER VTI 

THK lOAGLE OWL 

Wl’ now come fco the owls, of which there are eight or nine species, 
the most magnificent of them all being the Great Eagle OwlJ 

Grkat Eaol]!: Owl. — Nestlings of this species are frequently 
taken ky fowlers, reared by hand, and then trained - for the sport 
of owliiig/^ When •first taken from the nest, they must be well 
and frequently fed, and be kept in as high condition as possible ; 
for if at all neglected at this age, the immature feathers become 
strangled” and fall out. 

As soon as Autumn commences and the weather begins to cool, 
/.c., as soon as the birds of prey and other birds have commenced 
their in-migration from tlio hills and other summer-quarters, the 
nestling owl is taken up, fitted with jesses,'" carried on the fist, 
sparely dieted, and manned,” just like a young hawk in training. 
When tlioroughly manned,” a stick is procured about twenty 
inches long : to one end of this a. circular piece of black horse- 
blanket, or felt, is securely fastened. To this again a. twist of 
black goat-hair rope ^ is attached, so that by its means the owFs 
meat may be tied on to the black felt. 

The fowler, in the morning, place's the stick, garnished with 
inemt, about two paces from him on the ground. He then takes 
the owl on his fist and shows it the meat on the stick. The owl 
will leave the fowler's fist and iJy to the meat. It is allowed to oat 
a little only of the meat, being taken up and flown at this lure a 
second, and a third time. It is then permitted to make a light 
meal and is removed. 

‘ Shah-huf. 

Jiuifumdan, “to train.’* 

" Vflcha-hand. “ Jesses, the short narrow straps of leather fastened 
round a hawk’s legs to hold lier by.”- iJavhw 7. The jesses are never 
removed from the hawk’s legs. In the East the jesses are frequently 
made of woven silk or cotton, with small rings or “ varvels ” attached 
to their ends : with the short-winged hawks, the use of leatlier jesses is 
the exception. The “ leash ” is a long narrow thong (or in the East a 
silk or cotton cord) that is attached to the end of the “jesses” by 
means of a swivel, or otherwise, and is used for tying up a hawk to a 
perch or block. Vide also page 78, note 2. 

Qatii^uiy a word used by the E. Turks and Kurds for a rope of 
goat hair. In India gut, or the sinows of cranes, are used for binding 
lures, etc. 
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in the late afternoon the lesson of the morning is repented, the 
distance from which the owl is floAvn being slightly increased. 

The above training is continued daily, the distance being 
increased step by step, till the owl Avill Hy a good long way to the 
garnished stick laid on the ground. When this ^tago of the owFs 
education is reached, the stick is no longer laid d(»wn, but, felt-side 
upwards, is planted lujhily in the ground, in such a maninx* that 
the inonieiit the owl settles on the felt to feed* the stick collapses. 
If the stick is planted too firmly, it Avill not fall Hat to the ground, 
the result being that the owl remains suspended half-way. As soon 
as the owl will fly readily to the upright stick, from a distance of 
five- or six-hundred paces,* its education may bo considered com- 
plete. 

Now, if accidents are to be avoided, the owl, during tin* Avholc 
of its training, must have been fed on nothing but red meat, meat 
without the vestige of a feather. If fed on pigeons or fowls, or 
any kind of feather,^* it may learn thcj fatal vice of bird-killing, 
a vice that Avill be fully appreciated by the fowler tluj first time 
a line falcon l)ecomes entangled in his net ; for s(H‘ing tli(> falcon 
struggling in tlui net, that dog-bi'gotf en owl will abandon the lure, 
and fasteiiitig on to the captive, will by a. single s(pRH‘/.e of ils 
deadly feet deprive her of life. Before* the fowhu* caii arrive, tlu^ 
murder is done, and his rc'grets — of what avail arc they ? • 

In addition to the owl, the fowler iiinst procure a. line silk net. 
I^he silk thread from which it is made* shoiihl be woven ol‘ six 
or seven fibres and should be dy(*d to match the grouml \vh(*re 
the net will eventually b(‘ set up. When in position, the net 
should be invisible, in size it should be about ten feet long by 
sixteen to eighteen feet broad.' A very long lint? silk cord of tin* 
same colour as the net is threaded thi’ough its toj) meshes, and tiu* 
net (erected nnich in the sarm? juanner as an ordinary d ti [\)V 

^ Qadam ; a short pace of about twenty inches. 

- Zir(d. “ Three zira^ long, by five or six r/m‘ broad.” The Persian 
zira*" is variously stated to be a measure of forty, and forty-two inches 
in length. 

^ iJu-gaza ; a light, large-meshcd net, six feet or more long, by four 
and a half feet or more broad, and suspended between two light bamboos 
or sticks, which are shod with iron spikes. This net is planted upright, 
twenty yards or more away from a resting hawk, while a live bird is 
pegged down in the centre of the net, a few feet from it, and on the sid(.‘ 
opposite to the hawk. A certain amount of spare net is gathered 
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catching sparrow-hawks), is supported in an upright position by 
two very light poles ^ as long as the breadth of the net, and these 
arc placed under the cord, at fourteen to fifteen paces distance from 
the ends of the net. The ends of the cord are made fast to 
pegs driven into the ground at a good distance from the ends of 
the net. The poles must b(> so erected that, at any slight shock to 
the nei, they will collapse suddenly. 

The ^Miiring-stick,^^ garnished with a shank of sheep or 
goat securedy tied to the black felt, is now erected exactly in 
the centre of the net, and about five feet- from it. Tlie net so 
arranged is in position for use. 

Tlio fowler now takes the owl on his fist, shows it the garnislied 
^Muring-stick,” and then turns about and walks off in the opposite 
direction for a distance of five- or six-hundred paces : lie then 
halts, turns about again, and casting ofl’ the owl into the air, quickly 
conceal s h i mself. 

The owl, in accordance with its previous training, flies sti-aight 
for the lure, and is soon closely mobbed by all the birds of. the 
neighbourhood. Do not leave your ambush ; watch. If you are 
near the liills, perhaps a goshawk, qizU or farUny or else a saker 
falcon will come down and join the crowd. I’he owl, however, 
having no other object but to reach its goal, ignores the clamouring 
presence of its pursuers and continues on its straight course. The 
first bird t;o buffet the owl, on its alighting on the lure, is a fast 
prisoner in the net. 

Let us suppose a noble saker falcon has thus fallen a victim to 
your fowler toils. Leave your ambush, and, cautiously and gently, 

[ adjure thei^ by (lod, go and secure thy prisoner, treating her 
witli all honour and respect. 

The eyes of a iiowly-cauglit hawk should he seeled on the spot, 
and if a fine needle and fine thread (not silk) be used for the purpose, 


towards its (!entre and allowed to rest loose on the ground. The hawk 
makes straight for the fluttering bait, through the invisible net ; the 
loose portion on the ground permits the net to “ belly like a sail, wliile 
the shock given causes the light uprights to collapse inwards, thus 
effectually enveloping the hawk. 

^ Presumably the length of these poles should be somewhat less than 
the breadth of the net. 

- “ One and a half riVa‘.” The old English name for hawk-catching 
nets was “ urines ” or “ uraynes.*’ 
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f ile falconer into whose hands the hawk eventually falls, will call 
down blessinf^s, not curses, on the opeu’ator^s head. 

Nestling of Eagle-Owl Preferred. — Por the above sport, the 
nestling is preferred to the wild caught bird. Being ignorant and 
iiicxperi(*nced, and consequently more courageous, it treats eagles 
and other unknown dangers, with conteuipt. Tlie nestling has 
also greatc'r staying power.^ The hours it should be flown are 
from early morning till about eleveii o\;lock, ^nd from three in the 
afternoon till within half an hour of sunset. A hundred lliglits in 
the day are not too much for a rejllly good bird.* 

Disadvantages of wild-caught Owl. — Tlie wild-caught owl 
soon gets done up, mid after a few flights gets sulky and fli(‘S off 
aimlessly and settles on the ground. 

* Arad Name for Eagle Owl. — 'J'hc Arabs call the Eagle Owl 
Fahd^^ H-Layly or Panther"’ of the Night. What the (lolden Eagh' 
is to the day, the Eagle-Owl is to the night. Hai’es and foxes fall 
an easy prey to it.^ 

Bij»ing Down Eagi.e-Owl. — Should yon, by chances, wlieii riding 
out in the open couiitry, put up an Eagle-Owl, set your horse into a 
gaJlop and start in hot chase. If closely pressed, the owl will not 
rise more tlian thi’ice ; after that it may be easily raptured. ' 

Treatment of newi.y caught Eaqle-Ovm..— • lb is not at all 
necessary to ^^seeP^ the eyes of an owl captured in the above 
manner. It should at once be placed on the fist and carried’^ 
like a short-winged hawk; if it declines to sit up, duck iis head 
undcj’ water three or four times in rapid succession. 'Fliis will 


* Perhaps it can be kept in higher condition. 

It must not be supposed from this description that hawk -catching 
is by any means an easy bu.sine8.s. In India, in llie course of two or 
three wrecks, the fowler not catch more than tliree hawks Worth 

keeping, and that, loo, at the season the birds arc migrating into the 
country. 

•’ Apparently a slip on the author’s ])art. Fahd is pi'operly the 
cheeta or huntiiifjj-leopard and not the pantlier. In Persian the former 
is called yifz and sometimes ytlz-palany, while the latter is called 
palaiHj only. 

* in Seehohms British Hirds, it is stated that the eagle owl preys on 
capercailzie and fawns, besides hares and other game. 

•’ Partridges are caught in this mannei- by the Balnehis round 
Dera Ghazi Khan. Vide also IShaw’s Uiyli Tartary, YarhimL and 
Kashgar, 
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soon bring it to its senses and send away its perversity: plunging 
its head in cold water extinguishes the fire of pride in its heart 
and makes it stiiady as a rockJ 


ClIAl^TER \nil 

OTJlKn SPKCIKS ()J‘' OWI.S 

[SnoRT-KAKKT) OwL; LoNO-KARiijn OwL. — The author now iniper- 
iectly describes five or six species of owl, Avhich the translator is 
unable with any certainty to identify, 'rho first s])ecies mentioned 
by him is the Ynphlijh or Y/7pl/7tf, and this species he again divides 
into two sub-sp(icies or races, viz., the Desert or Plain Yaplntf,'^ 
and the Garden or Grove The colour of the latter is 

snid to 1)0 somewhat dai*ker than that of the former. first 

species is ])robably the Short-eared Owl [Ohis hracliyotvjt) ; while 
the second is probably either the Common Long-eared Owl {Of its 
riilfj(ins), or the Tawny Wood-Owl. The author also states that 


' Tlie following description of owling* is taken from Blaine’s TfJncy- 
clopcdia of Bnral fSporfs, It is stated there that any owl may be used, 
but that tlu; great horned owl is the usual bait: — “The owl, coniined 
between two wooden stands or rests, is taught to fly from one r(‘st to 
the other without touching the ground. Between tlie rests, a eord is 
stretched, on which a ring plays, and to wliich another slacker cord is 
attached by one end, the other being fastened to tlie jesses on the legs 
of the owl, whose movements are thns confined to flying from one block 
f)r rest to the other. I'n this change of posture he is accustomed by 
pr(\senting liim with food on the opposite side to that on wliioli he may 
luippcn to be resting, until he becomes completely habitnuted to this 
method of exercising himself. A saloon is now formed in the midst of 
a co])sc, of boughs, in the centre of which a log or stand i*csts, and 
Avithout the saloon a similar one is placed about a hundred paces distant, 
thtJ ifitcrmecliate space on which the owl is placed being cleared away. 
It is necessary that the top and sides of this saloon should be covered 
with boughs in such a manner that although the outside is distinctly 
s(.>en there is no opening that will admit any bird to enter with unfolded 
wings. Nets arc placed against the top and sides, leaving open that 
j)art only opposite to the resting place of the owl. The fowler, now 
concealing himself, keeps watch, and Avheii he observes the owl lower 
his head and turn it on one side, he becomes certain that some bird of 
prey is in the air. The liawk, noAV marking the owl for his own, follows 
liim into hts retreat; when, becoming hampered in the meshes of the 
net, ho is easily secured.” Vide also History of Fowlivy^ by the Rev. H. A. 
Maepherson : Edinburgh : David Douglas, 1806. 
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the former species, once it has successfully shifted from the first 
stoop of the falcon and has begun to ^'tower/^^ is an exceedingly 
difficult quarry, and that only a passage ShahJn or Peregrine is 
equal to the flight, the Saker not being swift enough." The latter 
species of owl, he adds, is a poor performer and unable to ^^ring 
up ^ to any great distance without being overtaken and killed. 

Indian GtRASS-Owl. — The Short-eared Owl is, howeycr, an 
easier quarry than the Indian Grass-Owl Candida), which 

in India is taken both with Sakers and Pert^grines. If, however, 
the Saker is not in high condition (in much higher condition 
than it is usually kept by natives of India), both hawk and 
quariy will soon be lost to view, ringing up, on a calm day 
completely out of sight and almost perpendicularly into the sky. 
In this species the iris is dark; it is therefore presumed that 
neither it nor any nearly allied species can be included under 
the name 

Indian falconers, however, in the Fanjab, have only one name 
for both the Short-cared and the (.Trass-Owl. 

Afghan falconers state that, in tluu’r country, the Short-eared 
Owl is a common (juurry for the Saker, as well as for the Peregrine. 

The author continues :] — 

Bridi!; op the Well. — The next s])e(n(‘s of owl is smaller than 
the Ydiddq, and is hornless. Its prevailing colour is a yellowish 
white, something like that of the Tlqnn Goshawk. Hiis species 
is especially common in Baghdad and other sacred places.'' It 
is known to the Arabs by the name of the Bride of the Well. * 
It preys principally on the j)igcoiis of the '‘Sacred IVccincts ; ^ 

ibr that cuckoldy ])imp, lacking regard and consideration, has settled 
that the pigeons of the precincts'’ are its proper prey, so it hunts 

’ “ ‘Tower;’ ‘ring up;’ to rise sjiirally to a height.”- //f/rAn/y/j* 

' The Indian grass-owl, Strix Candida, though a much more diflieult 
quarry than the short-cared owl, can be successfully flown by a trained 
saker, provided the latter is in high condition : a saker is not fit for this 
Might unless she weighs at leant 2 lbs. 4 oz., better 2 Ihs. (3 o/. 

Such as Kaziinayn, Najaf, Karbala, etc. 

^ "Arus-i ch'tk; Uirtln is the Arabic for “bride,” but chfjh, “ well,” is 
Persian. 

llaram : the sacred precincts round both Mecca and Medina are 
known as haram, and certain acts such as slaying game ar^ forbidden 
within the boundaries. Haram is also a name for the women’s apart- 
ments. The autlior by haram probably means the sacred precincts of 
jMecca, but from the context his meaning is not clear. 
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thorn in the ] light- watches. In the Spring the attendants pull 
out the young owls from their holes in the walls, or from the 
interiors of the domes, and slay them. This sj^ecios is smaller 
than the Ydpldq, 

Little Owl (Spotted owlet?). — [The author next mentu»ns a 
small owl that he styles Bdya-qTish or GlntfjJjd. In the Panjab, 
the spotted owlet {Athnia Brama) is known by the latter name.* 
Hie author says of this.species :] — It fre(|Uonts old ruins. A young 
,slu7h7fi, intended for the flight of the stone-plover, should first 
b(* given two or three pigeons Trom the hand, and then flown 
at a wild chnqhd or two. After that it may be entered to stone- 
])lovor. I^he ehvghd is useful for no other purpose but this. 

OF Njout-melody Oil BiED OF Testimony.^*'^ — The next 
species we come to is the ‘*^Bird of Night-melody,’^^ better known 
under its po])ular name of The Bird of Testimony.’^'’’ The male 
<d‘ this beautifully marked little owlet is scarcely larger than 
ji lark.*^ 

All the above species of owl are strictly nocturnal in their 
habits. 

Too whit, too whoo ! The helpless owl, 

In evening shades alone can prowl ; 

To find its food, to chase its prey, 

’Tis helpless quite in light of day. 


’ In the Dcrajat this owlet, called there chhapdfeJ, is a quarry for the 
shi/rra, and also for the common and tlie red-headed merlin. Its blood 
is supposed to he a cure for prickly heat, hence its local name. (^G hhapd ki 
is a corruption of shapdk'i, “prickly heat”). In some parts of India it 
is used as a. decoy for small birds. 

■■ MuryJi~i sh ah- d h antj . 

’’ MnrgJi-i tjaqq. Boijq means the “ Triitli ” or “God.” 'fliis little 
owl, wliicli is probably the Persian owlet {Athene Persica)^ is reverenced 
by ^l uhammadaiis : it clings to walls and ci'ius “ ffiiqq, ffaqip'" after the 
uiaiiiu'r of the dervishes. 

• Kdh'idJ. Elsewhere the author states tliat the Arabs call this 
lark fpiinlmrah, which is an Arab name for the (-rested Lark {ullauda 
rristata). 
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TlJE JJAUUlEIiS 

llAinjihJRS . — [The author iK'xt procoods to doscribo wluit appear to i 
bo two spoeios of harriers. Ho says :] — • 

Wc now oomo to the lUniUhfltfUl , called by the Kurtls, 
J)asht-inf7lfty^ and by the Ara.bs,,/l/>/W///>7>. 'fhort' are two spooii's, 
one yollow-cyod, and one dark-eyed. ‘ 

AELLOw-i^vnn Species. — In the yellow-eyed species, the plnina^-e 
of the young bird is henna-coloured [chestnut brown], but after its 
Jirst moult, some white feathers make their appearance. After th(‘ 
second or third moult, the plumage is vtny liki‘ that of the 
(ioshawk, the back turning a bluish grey and the breast becoming 
white. Tlie female is about tlie size of a small (ji::!! ti(*rc(*l.” 

Only a. falcomu* coidd distinguish th(‘ adult femah' from a. 'rifjFni 
tiei'cel. 'riie stalke of tin’s species is long and slemhu’. 

I)ai4K-eyed Si’ECMks. — in the dark-eyed species, there is no 
material diffc'rence between the plumage of the young and the 
adult bird. In the la-ttei*, howov(‘r, the markings on the br(*ast are 
larger. The genorjil colouring of the dark-eyed speci(?s is ilarker 
than that of the yellow-eyed. * 

In habits, botli species are similar; they haunt open plains, 
j)reying on mice and sparrows, and occasionally <.)n quails. hey 
are mean-spirited, ignoble birds, with poor and weakly frames. 

Wager with tkpj Hiiaii. — W hen in attendance on the Shah 
(may our souls be sacrificed for him ! ) I onc() made a. bet with sonu! 

^ Dashf-inala miiy be translated ‘‘ dcsert-(|uartei’er.’’ Jn the Pan jab 
this is the name of the; Pfile Harrier {Circus Straiitso'uii) and probably 
also of iVlontagiie’rt Harrier {Circus ciueraceus), 

' In the young of the Marsh Harrier, the iris is hazel. The ii*is of 
the female of Montague's Harrier is also said to he hazel. 

‘ Tiejrcel, Tercel, Tassel’ (Shak(isj)eare) aiul * Tarsell ’ (Bert), the 
male of any species of hawk, the fejnale being termed a falcon. Tluj 
tiercel is -said by some to be so called from Ixu’ng about one-third smaller 
in size tlifin the falcon ; by others it is derivcxl from the old IndicF that 
eacli nest contained three young birds, of which two were females and 
the third and smallest a male. Note the familiar line iif Itomvn and 
Juliet : ‘ Oh ! for a falconer’s voice to lure this tassel gentle l)ack 
again.’ ” — Hart lay. 
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follow sportsmen that I would catch a harrier ’ and train it to take 
cJuikor, 1 made no idle boast. Praise be to God, I won my bet 
and proved myself a ma)i of my word, for I trained it and took a 
chnJcor with it. The puissant King of Kings, who has surpassed 
in rciiiown even Jiimshcd and Cyrus, regarded me with extreme 
condescension, and in just appreciation of jny skill bestowed on me 
lavish cqmineiidation and a rich robe of honour. 

On a second occasion, in Baghdad, I laid a wager of a Nejd 
mare with some sportsmen of that city, that within a space of fifty 
days T would reclaim ” one of these hawks and successfully fly it 
at wild quarry. I flew it in the presence of my friends, and took 
with it one black partridge/^ one quail, and one rail."* 

As previously stated, it is quite possible to train those hawks, ^ 
as indeed it is possible to train many other useless birds of prey : 
even — 

The Bird whose Soul Delights the night 
Witli care and trouble you ean train, 

To use its senses, use its sight, 

In flying quany on the plain. 

The harrier is an ill-tempered bird with no great powers of 
flight. To train it is a matter of extreme diflSculty, and the result 
by no ineans repays the hibour. However, give the devil his due: 
it is very long-winded. 


^ It is not clear which of the two species the author trained, but 
apparently the “black-eyed.’* 

- “ Keelaim ; ’* Fr. rcclamer, to make a hawk tame, gentle and 
t'ami 1 i ar . ” — Ha rtvn g . 

^ DurrOj ; the Common b’raneolin (F. vulgaris). It is a favourite 
eage-hird in India, es|)eeially with the Midiammadans, who liken its call 
to the words Suhhtln Tori Qjnlrat “ Oh Lord ! Thy Power ” {i.e., who 
can fatlioni it ? ). *J’he piactieal Hindus say its call is, Ohha ser hi 
JiacharJ, “ Twelve pounds of lachari.'' 

* i^alva is a name incorrect ly applied to several species of bird with 
long beaks, as tlie Avoodcoek and snipe, etc. I am told that in Teheran it 
is applied to a i*ail. 
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CllArTER X 

THE ijA:\rMEiiGEVKR Oil iJEAiiDED vur/mn-: 

[Thk description of tlie Boarded Vulture ’ as given l)v tlio author is 
SLilIjoiently accurate for ideiititicfition. lle^ however, adorns it with 
^^two horns or ears like those of the horned owls/’ Fie thou* 
continncs:! — * 

^Jlie Lamniergoj^er is noted for its wondrous powers of flight. 
It soars aloft, bearing with eas*) a bone as largo as the bleaclied 
tliigh-boue of a donkey. This it drops on a rock, and then 
descends to eat the shattered traginonts.^ Tlie Poet has said 
of it : — . 

• “ The Ihiuitl o'er other birds has ilown 

Because its food is only bone.’* •’ 

I^oriJLAii SuruKSTiTTON. — It is a popular superstition that any 
one wilfully slaying a. liarnnuTgeyer wnll meet his death within 

• Ifunifl ; the Larninorgeyor, Bearded Vulture, or Ossifrage. Trans- 
lators, imagining the Hnnui to be a fabulous creatiii*e, have identified 
it wifh the Plunnix. It was a pofuilar J^ersian superstition tlnit fho 
shadow of* a IJu'iml falling on a person's head predicted his rise to 
sovereignty. The adjective (and pj’oper nani(‘) hnvvhinn, «igidlyi**g 
'‘august,’* “fortunate,” and “royal,” is derived from this bird. In the 
Panjab, the liammergcyer, common as it is, si*ems to have no special 
native name. 

" It is well-known that the Lainmergeyer docs not confine itsedf to 
dry bones. I once saw one shot in the Toehi valley over a dead fowl 
laid oul- as a bait. When shot it w^as carrying oil’ Hie fowl in its beak 
and not in its feet. The most contradictory statenieiits exist regarding 
its habits. As it sweeps round the hill side, the fowls in the compounds 
show no alarm and will let it ])ass within a very few yards of them. At 
Kiiigri, ill Balucliistaii, 1 saw one sioo}) at a flock of ch.ukftr and scut 
sowar to tJie spot to see what had happened : the man returned with a 
chnhn\ unbroken and still warm. Some years ago at Sheikh-biidin, tlu^ 
hill stilt ion near Dera Ismail Khan, I saw one stoop rejieatcdly at a 
markhar kid, on a narrow ledge on the clifl[-face below me. At each 
stoop the plucky mother lowered her horns to tlio “ chai*ge,” and 
eflectually repulsed the attacks of the assailant. Whether the 
Lammergeyer was really trying to brush the kid oiT the cliff, with intent 
to feed on its mangled r(»mairis, or whether it was merely animated by 
that sjiirit of mischit?f that enters into birds as well as beasts, I Ciinnot 
say. The Patluin sliikaris with me stated that they knew from 
experience that the former was the case. A shot Ijammergcyer shown 
to a tame monkey will drive it into a paroxysm of terror. Can it be 
that the latter recognizes in it a natural emimy, or does it iiifstake it for 
an eagle ? 

SaUli: Gulistan, Chap. 1, St. •i. 
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forty (lays. Once, when out hawking, I saw one of these fateful 
birds seated on a stone a sliort distance from me. With me was 
a servant, a sturdy villain fearing nothing. Gun in hand he 
approached the Lamrnergeyer, bent on slaughter. Do all I could, 
1 failed to dissuade him. T told him the popular superstition, 
but lui laughed and said, ^^Oh! that’s an old woman’s story. 
Heedless of my advice he shot the Lammergeyer, and died himself 
on the fortieth day. This is a fact : 1 myself was an eye-witness. 
Was his death a mere coincidence, or is there truth in the vulgar 
l)olicf ? God knows. * 

Taking a IjAMMKiiOKYER with a Char[<h . — I was once hawking 
in Sulnj/nuTiujia ShnlimPr^ and saw what I took to be an eagl(‘,^ 
seated on a stone some little way off. I had with me a very 
fine rharlir* trained to eagles.* To unhood and cast it off was* 
the work of a moment, and it was not till I had actually secured 
tlie quarry, that I discovered it was no eagle but a Lammergeyer. 
1 recollected the fate of my servant, and hastily released it. 
[lly a play on the words Irani fl and hamnyfniy the author 
here pays the Shah a fiowc'ry and far-fetched compliment, difficult 
to rcmdcT in English. He pretc^nds that the popular belief men- 
tioned ill the first note on the previous page was certainly fulfilled 
in his case, since th(> King of Kings had always distinguished 
him by liis especial friendship and bounty, and thus raised him 
to the dignity of ordinary kingship. Ho adds :] — 

Through flio lucky sliadow of tlie Huma’s wing 
Am I thus highly honoured by the King. 

Honoured of him, Lord of iny fate T stand, 

And rich as Koi ali, througli his bounteous liand. 


^ In Kurdistdn, and a little over a hundred miles south of J^ake 
Ur fl mi ah. 

" The author uses this word as a generic term. By falconers 

of certain parts of the Panjah tlie name is specially applied to the 
Tawny Eagle. 

The autlior applies the iianie charkJt only to nestlings of the 
Sakcr Falcon : passage falcons he calls bdhlhdn. In the Pan jab, and 
in Kabul, the spccjics is termed respectively cliargh and charkh, the word 
hdldhdn being unknown except to a travelled few. 

^ Qara-qftsh. Any eagle, but specially the golden eagle. For a 
description of this “ flight” see pages 113-114. 
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•4 

THK OSIHJKY » 


[The author ^iV()s only a very brief description of the Osprey and 
its hal)its, ineiitioiiing the peculiar structure of its feet, and its 
habit of hovering over water, lie also mentions that like th(' 
Hhikni Sparrow-hawk (P7(jhf~t)y and the Hfutr/ak, the iris is soinetinies 
dai'k and soinetinies y tallow.- lie adds : | — 

I once took one alive with a rkarkh and kept it in eonlineiiK'nt 
for some little time. It couhl not be induced to (‘at meat, refusing 
all food except fish. It is with refereiH^e to the osprey tliat the 
poet has said : — 

“ Thro* the mercy of God and Ilis tenden* carcj 
The sea yitdds her fish to the fowl ol: the air." 

^ Damir iUzinilfj T. Another name is damlr^iiaipulyh T., from ilamir 
^r. ‘‘iron” and qaynaf/Jt T. ‘‘claws” {nukhun P.). The author does 
noi include this amongst tin* ^(Iqdh or Eagh‘s. According to h\ O. 
Moi-ris, the osprey in olden times was occasionally trained for falconry. 

■ in the only living specimen examined ])y me, the? iris was liglit 
brown, possibly a mark of nonage. In several standard works 
consulted, the iris is stated to be yellow. 
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« 

THE DARK-EYED BIRDS OF DREY 

m 

CIIAPTEK XII 

THE EAGLES* AND Jil /ZARDS *’ 

[Thk aiitlior coiiiirieiices this chapter witli the .statement that it 
i.s his intention to describe tJrose species of the black-eyed birds* 
of ])rey that havii at di+ferent times come into his possession^ or 
that have been tniined by him “ according to their several 
cajiabilities.^^ His descriptions of the eagles fire too vague for 
identification. All the eagles, he says, are migratory, with the 
exception of tin? utiTh-ilnHt. or “ M<.)on-tailed eagle, whicli 

ho describes as follows :] — 

mJh-dHmy Moon-tailkd Eagli:/^ — The wdiole of 

the tail of this eagle is white, with the exception of the end, whieli 
is black. The plumage of the breast, back, tiud head, is uniformly 
dark, without markings of any description. Its ])owers of fasting 
are extraordinary ; it can endure seven or eight days without food 
and yet be not one whit the worse. Migration, too, is not a necessity 
for it. Even in the depth of Winter I have observed it high up 
in the snows. It seldom descends into the plains. The fierce 
rays of the sun and the bitter blasts of the snows are all one to its 
proud, enduring nature. I have observed it in the hills, preying 
on partridges, hares, and lambs.^^ * It is the most daring and 
powerful of all the eagles. 

^ "llijfdb Ar., or rjara-fpish T. The latter word properly means 
•‘black bird of prey,” ioid is a term specially applied to the Golden 
Eagle. 

~ Sdr, vide note 7, page 32. 

^Uqnh-i wnh-dtivi, “moon-tailed eaglc.^' Can this bo Pallas’s 
sea eagle V The author does not mention that it is found in the 
vicinity of w,ater. 

^ Barra ; properly a Iamb. The author elsewhcie uses this word 
for the fawn of the “ ravine-deer.” 
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^JJqdh’h [VV^HITE.TAILKD Sea Eagle ?] .— Tlie next species 

is the ^Uqdb-i huchigdn. In tliis species the whole of the tail 
(which is rather short) is white. The wings are long, and the 
flight is exceedingly swift. The plumage of the back and breast 
is dark. The beak, which is largo and powerful as a vulturous, is 
of the colour of amber. This eagle always hunts and feeds in 
couples, preying chiefly on water-fowl ; hence it is seldom found * 
» far from water. 

(TjJiui’ll [Impeiiial Eagle?]. — I n this eagle, which is 
smaller than either of the proceeding, the back, breast, claws and 
beak are all uniformly dark ; the colouring of the head is a dark 
reddish brown. Fowlers have named it J,7Ha-l7^ from the fact 
of its having a few white feathers in its back. 

* Ktirlak . — This eagle equals the first-named species, a.c., the 
Mffh-thini, in size. The beak and claws arc l)l{H^k and extr.i- 
ordinarily powerful. 'Plie plurnago is generally brown, and covered 
with markings. The head and back are, however, one unirorju 
colour. In habits it resembles all the eagles. 

Black EA(iLE. — Another species is black without markings, but 
the colour of the head is slightly difhjrcut from that of the body. 

It is not a very iioblo species. 

zard (‘^Yellow Eaglk.’^) — l)(‘scripti(m. The plumage 
of the back is very dark, with a tingi* of ycdlow in it, while that 
of the breast is tawny (yellow), and marked with longitudinal 
black drops. The liead and neck are very handsome, and 
sonnjwliat like a goshawk^s. This eagle, in the ininiatiire j)liirnage, 
is called the UJq(7b-i s7}ia-hf7z7. 

Once, when in attendance on thti Shah, I trained a single 
specimen of this species, and took a certain amount of quarry 
with it. 

Biiq-khiird ; TiiE Fkog-eateu [S rfnTED Bagle?]. — Another 
species of eagle is the ^[Jqdh-i qurhiiqa-chi ' Frog-eater^’}, callecl 
by the people of Kurdistan Sulemaniya, Bufj-lyhuraJ The plumage 
of the head, neck, back, and breast is blackish yellow. This eaglo 
frequents marshes and reed beds, ])rcying on wounded or dead 

^ ^Uqdb-i d.lnadl, A^ma means “mirror.” 

^Uqdb l qurbdqa-chl ; baq-khura. Qurbdtjtt, and hdritj^ are both 
Tui*ki names for a frog. Bdq T. is “ordure,” and figuratively anything 
filthy. The Spotted Eagle (Aqnila nwoia) feeds largely on frogs. 
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water-fowl. Failing these, it contents itself with frogs, dead fish, 
or other stranded material. It is from this habit of eating frogs 
that it has earned its names of Frog-eagle and Frog-eater,^^ 
DPhariir [A. Hawk Eagle ?] . — In habits the DuharPr resembles 
the eagles, but not in size, the male being scarcely larger than a 
female goshawk.^ This species always hinits in couples and is very 
* daring and bold liy nature. In the immature birtl, the plumage of 
the back is a yellovvisli^black, while that of the breast is a dark red 
Avithont spot or marking. After the moult, the plumage of the 
breast assumes a deeper and brighter hue. The pendant ' 
feathers of the thigh hang down to the tarsus. 

When in ^ A:raln.st P n I once took one with a charldf I had 
trained to eagles. I succeeded in training it in the space of about 
forty days and flew it successfully at Idack partridge, parati 
hare, and common heron.'’ A friend of mine then took it 
froTM me. 

Largo numbt‘rs of these engles breed in the vicinity of 
UawnddnS' 1 have i.i*ained nestlings, but never with success ; 
they are })oor j)erformcrs on the wing. 18ie wild-caught bird is 
superior in <ivery way. Still I found this species swifter and 
more tractable than any other kind of eagle. 

The SPr (ou Buzzaud). — A nother kirul of eagle is the buzzard, ~(»f 
which there are two common species. In tli(» first the general 

^ The length of the fenudo goshawk is said to ho 22 to 2() inches : 
of the male 18 to 21 inches. Tlier(‘ is iti Persia a species of siniill eagle 
or liawk-eagle that always hunts in pairs and that is known to Persisins 
by the name of Ihi-lnirddarnn or “ The Two Brothers.” The Jiahardr of 
the author is periia])S a corruption of l>H~Barmlariin. In the Uiniaf" 
'I- IJaijwdUy the Aral) name of the latter is said to be ZiininJ, a word that 
occurs in old Arabic and Persian MSS. on falconry. 

•' rdrlid-jfl rdn-ash Id pdc/ui rlkhta. Possibly by this expression the 
author means that the wliolc of tlie tarsus is feathered. “‘ Pendant 
Feathers/ those behind tlie tliighs of a hawk.” — Hartin^. 

^ArahiHtdn or KJmzistdu: its capital Sinister is about 180 miles 
north of the head of the Persian Gulf. 

^ Parah nufld (?) ; possibly for Par//? T., av hie h is said to be the name 
of a “ black water-bird Avith a white beak.” The coot ? 

/laqar: variously spelt in old Persian MSS. on falconry mcqdr, 
aqdr and ^uqdr ; latter correct. 

Ilamaddn : about 100 miles North-East of Kirmaiisludi. 

Sdr (for sd /) : Apparently two species of large buzzard are so- 
called by the author. This word must not be confused with sdr the common 
Persian word for starling. In Dr. Scully’s list of the Turkish names of 
birds, sd is said to he the name applied to Buzzards, HniTiers, and Kites. 
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colouring of the plumage is very dark without spot or marking : 
the feet and cere are a deep orange yellow. The plumage of the 
second is tawny. Both species are ill-conditioned and villainous 
by nature. Their prey is rats, mice, frogs, lizards, and wounded 
or sickly birds. When they dare, they rob their more weakly 
ucigh])onrs. They are too mean-spirited for tin* purposes of 
falconry. 


CHAPTER XITl 

KITES AND HAnUIEUS 

^ Kites [and Harriets]. — There arc three common species of 
kites.’ In the first, the two centre tail-feathers, calh'd by tiu* 

Arabs and by Persian and Turkish*’ falconers 

iwi^ sliorter than the rest, fhe outer leatht'rs being longer. The 
general (iolonring of the jdumago is a dirty brown >vith dark 
coloured drops on tlie breast. The feet are small and tln^ tarsi '* 
sliort. 

2nd Si’ECJES [Marsh IIarkieu?]. — 'fhe second species haunts 
marshes and reedy ])ools in (piest of frogs and rats. In this species 
tlie tarsus is long’* and unteathered, and the feet are small, ill- 
looking, and black, ^riiere is also a certain amount of white on 
the h(‘ad. 

•>RD ScEOiES. — In the third species the general colouring of the 

’ ahthlff T. The kite is rare in Persia. It is, however, fairly 
common near Bushire. 

- 'A7nncl Ar., “a pro]), a jiillar.” 

Turk. This word properly includes Tiii-ks, Tiu-tars, and all who 
claim their descent from Turk the son of Japhet. A large proportion of 
the population of Persia is '^Ihirkish. 

^ Qapaq^ the “ dcck-featluas ” of old English falconei s. Acrcordihg to 
the Bole of St, Albans the centre or uppermost tail feather was 
called the heme fed or of the tayle, the flight feathers being called the home 
federes of the wyiiy. 

•"* sd(p properly the shin or shank of a man, animal, or bird. Else- 
where the author, with one other exception, uses the word graZam, “ a pen, 
etc.,” for.“ tarsus.” 

The Kites have short tai-si, the Harriers, long. In the adult 
Harriers the iris is yellow, but in the immature birds, of several 8[»ecies 
at any late, the iris is brown. The iris of the common Pariah Kite 
{Milvns govinda') is brown, while that of the “ Common Kite ” of 
England \M. regalis) is said to be yellow. 
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plamage— with the exception of the head, which is reddish — is 
very dark. In habits it resembles the two preceding. 

All three species are cowardly and mean-spirited. A good 
Tarldii, trained to large quarry, will generally take them.^ 

Should the fork-tailed kite ^ see a sparrow-hawk or merlin with 
a bird in its feet, it will fuss round it, doing its utmost to steal it 
from the lucky possessor. If unsuccessful, it returns to its quest 
of mice and garbage. • 

Tliese above-described species are related to the eagles. Under 
this head, too, I have even included the Carrion Vulture*^ and the 
Scavenger Vulture.* 


CHAPTER XIV 

THE VULTUIIES 

VuLTiniE. — [The author now briefly describes a species of bare- 
necked vulture that he calls Bdl, apparently the only species of 
true vulture known to him. The description contains nothing of 
interest. He continues:] — 

ScAVENGKK OK EoYiTTAN VuLTUKK. — Boforc the first uioult tho 
plumage of the Scavenger Vulture is dark, with a few small light- 
coloured s{)ots on the back and breast. The head is nude and 
yellow. After the first moult, a certain number of white feathers 
make their appearance. After the second, the bird becomes quite 
white, with the exception of tho ends of the flight-feathers, which 
remain black. 

The gut*' of this vulture, which is at tho end of the stcrmiui,**’ 
applied as a poultice, fresh and warm, for three consecutive days, 

* 'Haggard Sakers will generally fly at harriers, refusing to give up 
the cliaso and so getting lost. A haggard peregrine I had killed a 
harrier. 

^ Chlldq-i qdjpuq-i kilfdh. 

Ddl ; elsewhere dal-i murddr- kh ur, 

* Kachal charkas ; the Egyptian Vulture : kachal means “ scald- 
headed ; ” charkas is corrupted form of karkaSy a common term for a 
vulture. The Egyptian vulture feeds largely on human ordure, a habit 
that can bo traced in the popular name given to it by soldiers in India. 

5 Khaztna, khazdnaj “the gut.” This word does not mean the 
“ crop.” 

^ zawraqlj lit. *■ boat- bone,” 
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is a certain cure for scabbed eyes that water, and from which tlio 
lashes have dropped off, or for fistulous sores that will yield to no 
ointment. The poultices should not be removed for twelve hours : 
it will then be noticed that numerous minutt» worms have been 
drawn by them from the wound. At the third application, if it 
please God, a cure Avill be effected. The autlior can testify to tlu* 
efficacy of this remedy. 

' Use as a train. — If it is intended to^train a clnirkh to take 
eagles, it should first be given the necessary "^trains ’' by hand, 
and then entered to wild quari^y by being down a few times at 
young scavenger vultures in the dark immature plumage. As they 
are slow on the wing and show no fight,’ tlu' young rltarkh can take 
them with ease. 

Though purely carrion feeders, the Vultures (as also the Uavon 
described in the next chapter) are generally in(*liidc»l amongst the 
Rapacious Bii'ds : those huge birds, with beaks powerful enough to 
tear open the skin of a dead camel or ass, are unable to catch and 
kill even a helpless parti’idge. 


CITAPTKR AV 
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Raven. — The .Raven,*' though a carrion feeder, has just elaims to be 
considered a Bird of Prey. 1 ro<?ollcct once si^eing a ra vcni in tin* 

^ Some thirty odd years ago the shikra used to bo trained in 
Kapurthala State t(j take the Egyptian Ynltiire. Tlie young ahikra was 
entered by being fed on a live vulture with seeled eyes, iiuiat being tied 
on the back or head. The Egyptian ViiUuro is slow in taking Jliglit, 
and when on the ground will let a man approach to within a ft^w feet ol‘ 
it. The falconer, shikra in hand, has only to walk up to within a few 
feet of the unsuspecting vulture Avhile it is resting on the ground, fhrow 
the shikra, and secure the quarry before it has even got so far as to 
spread its wings for flight. It is probably this “ fliglit ” that is referred, 
to by old travellers who state that the shikra is flown at eagles. The 
Egyptian Vulture is also a quarry' easily taken by a trained lynx. The 
lynx simply bounds quietly and *|uick]y up to it, and springs as the 
vulture prepares to spread its wings. Partridges and such quarry are, 
however, scientifically stalked by it. 

" Ktdugh’i siydh-i quzqdn. I once saw a pair of mveiis harassing 
a wild hare by pulling tufts of hair and skin out of it. Had •[.not inter- 
fered they would have killed it. Wild ravens in India will chase house- 
pigeons and occasionally enter the dovecot and kill them. 

. 3 ^ 
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jungle seize a wild chukor ; [ eventually succeeded in releasing the 
bird from its clutches. 

It is a peculiarity of the Haven that if it is deprived of sight by 
having its eyeballs pierced with a needle, it may, by confinement 
in darkness for the space of twenty-four hours, be completely restored 
to sight. 

In ^Arahistan it is caught in traps and trained for fowling in 
the same manner that* the KestriP is trained in the DaMistfln" of 
FfJrtf, and the eagle-owl in Kirmdmhdh and elsewhere. 


OHAPTEH XVI 

THE SnVSQAR 01? .lEKKALCON 

SiiLijs'oAW OK Jmki‘’alcon. — T he Jerfalcou ' is a species known to me 
only by description. During the whole of my sporting career, 

* Vidr (chapter XXV, page 69 for method of training for fowling 
purposes. 1 heard of the ravim being thus trained and used as a “ lure ” 
for charghSi in llaglidad, Basra, and Muhamraara. 

- Dashtistdn of Fdrs ; a warm region fringing the west of the Persian 
Gnlf : Bushire is nearly the centre of its coast line. 

'• K'irmdnahdh is a district about 250 miles north of Basrah (Ihissoi a) : 
its capital iS said to bo locally called Kirmdnshdhnv, 

Slinnqdr. In old Persian MSS. on falconry, this disputed nanu^ is 
undoubtedly applied to a J or falcon, a species of which is said to exist in 
Northern Asia. Tlie following is a footnote from Fulanirij in the British 
Isles 

“We have been informed by travellers that some few lanje vihite 
falcons^ w]ii<jli must be Greenland falcons, are caught annually on their 
passing over the Caspian Sea and that they are highly prized by tlie 
falconci’s of Syria and l\?r.sia.” 

The late Sirdar Sher ‘Ali Khan, the exiled Wall of Kandahar, told 
the translator that he kept shiinqdrs in Afghanistan, and that he once had 
one Eluit was pure white. Jerdon, quoting Pallas, states that it is the 
Basclikir Tartar name of the Jorfalcon. Also in Courteille’s Dictionnaire 
T ark- O rum tale we find: — Shdnqdr, fauenn, preyprement le gerfaut” 
Dr. Scully, however, in his Turki vocabulary of birds states that shunqdr 
is the name of Falco Hendersoni, and Udlyd of its female, [f the coloured 
illustration of F. liendersoni (supposed by its describe!* to be identical 
with the shunqdr) that was published in the account of the Govei nnient 
Mission to Yarkand be a correct repi*usentation of the original, then no 
falconer, however experienced, can discriminate between F. Hendersoni 
and many old chargjts (F. Clierrug or F. Sacer) caught annually in the 
Panjab. Further, the Turks of Persia call the chargh Italy a. Aitalgu, 
etc. 
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[ have neither come across it myself, nor known a falconer to whom 
it was moi’e than a name. 

Specimen BuoranT fkom Russia, — Tn the year of the Flight 1284 ‘ 
a strange falcon which I take to be a ShunqUi' wms bought in Russia for 
a great price, and presented as a curiosity to His Lofty and Imperial 
Highness, the Shah of Shahs, the Shadow of God. Out of tho 
plenitude of his bounty and the immensity of liis condescension, 
'Ilis Most Noble and Fxalted Majesty deliveued it into the humble 
keeping of his servant [/.c., the author], decreeing that it should 
be trained to the flight of the'Coinmon Crane. The Royal (lift 
was accepted by this slave, with due tokens of humility : he kissed 
the falcon\s jesses and then placed it on his obedient head : — • 

I stood before tlie King as might a slave ; 

Tho Royal hand to me the falcon gave. 

I placed it on my head in fasliion meet 

When I’d imprinted kisses on its feet. 

Scanning the bird with a, falconer’s eyt‘, I saw that three llight- 
f Gathers of each wing wore old and unsln^d. It was evident it 
had been taken up while still iu the moult, so I had it replaced in 
the mow ‘^ and fed on fresh birds, with freiiuont changes of diet. 
Throe months Later it was taken np clean moulted, not n single old 
featlier remaining. 

As it may interest falconers, I append a description of this par- 
ticular falcon. 

Description. — In size it was about lialf as largo again as a. fine 
female vSaker Falcon." Tho plumage of the back and head was a> 
brown a.sh colour, and each feather of the back and tail was marked 
witli two tiny white spots. From the back of the neck to tho ruinj), 
tlio plumage was ash-coloured, and covered with small yellowish- 
white spots. 'J’he breast was white, each breast featlun’ being 

- • - 

1 A.D. lHb7. 

" Q ft sh -Minna. 

' Tlic average length of some living specimens of the female 
immature saker measured by the translator was 22 inches. The average 
weight of young passage sakers, caught in tho Panjab in October, is 
2 lbs. T). oz. Haggards very seldom excc(?d 2 lbs. 10 ^)Z. An excep- 
tionally fine chargji in the translator’s possession in 1892 weighed, when 
in flying condition, 2 lbs. 13^ oz. ; while a second bird received in April, 
1897, weighed 3 lbs. when fattened up for the moult. Roth those last 
were young passage hawks. All weights wore taken with the crop and 
stomach empty. 
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tipped witli ono small black spot and margined with black marks 
interlacini; each other like the links of a chain. The tarsi ^ were 
rolmst and short; the feet small in proportion to its size, but stout 
and powerful ; the claws and beak black ; the iris dark, and the 
tliighs - as thick as those of a male eagle.'^ Tho wing in length was 
something betwixt that of tho long-wingod and short-winged hawks, 
long(?r Jhan that of a (lizll or farhin, and shorter than that of a 
slulhlii or i\ saker. Tlu^tail was broad and full of spots and markings. 
Like tho Qnra-firfsh-i o,lna-l7j^ it had a few stiff white feathers in 
the back, whether a mark of the species or merely a sign of old 
age, I am unable to say. (White feathers do occasionally make 
tlu?ii- appi‘arance in aged sakers.) In weight it equalled nearly 
three' sakc'rs.'* From my exporienco of hawks 1 should say that^ 
wlie?i it 7’(*a(di(^d me, it was in its tenth or twelfth moult. What its 
immature plumage may have been like, 1 cannot even guess. 

'.rioACirTNC} Till-: Fai.oon to Kxow its Namk. — After removing 
this falcon from the uievv,‘'‘ 1 commenced lier training with the 
utniosl can'. I named her Slnutqf7t\’^ 15y feeding her tlmough 
the hood, calling h(U’ l)y name the while, she (piiekly learnt to 
recognize Jier mum' and associate it with a good meal." 

When slie had somewhat abated her high condition and had 
begun to show a. ju’oper inclination for food, I attached a strong 
“ eroaiice to her jesses and carried her out into the field to lure 
her to a lure of crane^s wings. Unhooded by iny falconer she 

* Sflq, rtdv note a on page o.'h 

* 1 1 (in . 

’’ (Jam (jflsh. 

* Vide page JM. 

‘ An unconscious exaggeration on tho author's part. A mounted 
1‘alconer, who will carry for six or seven hours at a stretch, without 
complaint, a hawk tliat wt'ighs lbs., will tiro at tlio end of an hour if 
this \Vcight is exceeded by half a pound or even less. At such moments 
it is dilliciilt to avoid forming an exaggerated estimate of the burden. 

“ ‘ a^^cw ; ’ the place where hawks arc set down to moult . . . Mew, 
V. to moult, from the Fr. mver, to change the feathers.^’ — llarting, 

7 Vide Chapter on training the newly caught “ passage Saker 
Falcon. Neither English nor Indian falconers attempt to make hawks 
recognize their names. A s, however, hawks are naturally very intelligent 
and can easily bo trained to come to any distinct call, there would 
probably he no great ditliculty in the matter. The idea seems novel, 

“‘Oraance,’ s, Fr. creance^ Lat. credentia, a Jong line attached to 
the swdvel, and used when ‘ calling off ’ ; flying a hawk as it were on 
credit. . . .** — Harting, 
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started with eagerness, but had hardly flown a few feet before she 
subsided to the ground and attempted to finish the distance on foot. 
I examined her carefully. Her feathers were perfect, and she 
appeared sound in wind and limb. Wbat could be the cause of her 
extraordinary behaviour? Puzzled and perplexed, I buried my 
head in the collar of reflection, determined to unravel the tangled 
skein of the difficulty. Still, ransack my brains as I might, ^the clue 
lo the mystery eluded me. I then screwed up my courage, and 
putting my trust in tied, removed the ^‘creance ’’ from her feet, and 
called her again. The result was much as before. I bit the finger 
of astonishment, and by reason of the falcon’s great infirmity 
became plunged in the abyss of despondency. Burying my head in 
the collar of reflection my thoughts drifted to those animal-gardens 
in Buropo, where people buy strange beasts and birds for ridiculous 
prices, and after turning them into a public show for a few yeai’s, 
tiro of them and put them up to public auction. It then dawned 
on me thnt my falcon must have come from one of those very 
gardens, and that, like a long-caged parrot, which, wild defied the 
swiftness of the Sparrow Hawk,^ can now flutter no highm* than 
its own pi'rch, it too from long imprisonment had grown stiff- 
jointed and wing-tied. 

IlATiiY Exkrcisk. — That the falcon might re(‘Over her lost powers 
of flight, I set about exercising her daily. Morning and evening I 
used to bear her to the top of a high mound ~ and cast her off, giving 
her five flights at each exorcise. On the sixleenth day, instead of, 
as usual, merely flying tiown to the level, sh(> wont off some 
distance and settled on a second mound. I deci«led this was 
sufficient and commenced calling her to tlio lure, luring her at first 
from high ground to a lower level. 

Tuains.^^ — W lien her powers of flight were fully recoveied I 
gave her a certain number of ^^trains,^^ and gradually sucijceded in 
thoroughly entering her to common crane. At last one joyous day, 
on the auspicious occasion of the Royal return from a pilgrimage to 
Qnm,^ I nnhooded her at a common crane near the caravan stage of 

1 For a straight short flight, Oriental falconers are generally agreed 
that the Sparrow Hawk is one of “ the swiftest birds that fly.” 

* Mdhnr prop. “ up and down land ” (whether sand bills or hard 
ground). 

Qmn is about eighty miles south of Teheran. 
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Pul4 DalWc,^ and in the Imperial presence of the Shah — let our 
souls be sacrificed for him ! Right nobly the falcon acquitted 
herself, towering up into the clouds, and striking a huge crane 
down to the dust of the earth. 

And fm the spot Ku shunts spirit fled, 

You might have said ho ne’er was else than dead. 

Disk)sition or tub ShunqurP — Judging from my small 
(‘xporicnce, I should say that the Shunqdr Falcon has naturally a 
docile and fearless disposition. At the moment I write (/.(?., in the 
year of the Flight, 1285),- the bird I have described has been in 
rny possession just two years. During this period she has twice 
moulted. Tin’s year, I rejoice to say, she was full-summed^^ 
quite three months earlier than last. 

SoFFBiiS FROM Hbat. — Though kept on a damp bed of pebbles 
and sand, in the Bdcjh-i Raz-handa^ in the cool region of 
Shimrdufity^ she yet feels the heat greatly, so that even in this 
cool climate of Shimrdn she has to be well supplied with ice and 
snow, both of which she swallows freely. 

Hagoard Tikrcbl. — This year — it being the Spring of A. II. 
128(> — owing to the high fortune of His Majesty (sacrificed be our 
souls for him ! ), and the kindly aid of Heaven, the royal trappers 
have snared a tiercel ” of this species. It was caught in the 
district of Khdr and Varamhiy^ and is a fully moulted haggard.” ® 
It is now, in the beginning of this Spring, something less than two 
jrionths since it first came into my hands ; and I have now placed 
it in tlie mew. I have taken with it both purple^ and common 
heron. Tliis ‘^tiercel ” is a stout and heavy bird about as largo as 
a female saker. 1 ts flight is lofty and swift ; its iiaturo noble and 


^ rul-i Dalldic or “ Barber’s Bridge ” is N.K. of and close to Qum : 
it spafts the Qara-sn or Qnra-rhay. 

- A.I). 1808. 

® “ A hawk is said to be ‘ summed ’ or ‘ full summed ’ when, after 
moulting, she has got all her new feathers and is fit to be taken out of 
the mew.” — Harting, 

^ ShtmamtUj a name given to the summer-quarters in the hills, near 
Teheran. 

tiluir is a plain in ^Irdq-i *‘Ajam% some thirty miles east of Teheran 
and separated from Varamln by hills. 

Haggard,’ a hawk that has been caught after assuming its adult 
plumage, that is, after having moulted in a wild state.” — Harting. 

^ Jarda. I believe this is the purple heron. 
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gtjiiovous. I have now sot it down to moult and am anxious as to 
the result. 

Of the Shunqdr it is fabled that when flown at a flock^ of 
cranes it does not act like ordinary falcons and single out and kill a 
solitary individual; that its lofty and imperious nature permits it to 
cease from slaughter only Avhen every crane in the flock is a carcass 
on the ground. Now this is a superlative falsehood. My shumjdr, 
like other hawks, kills only one. It has, hidced, chaiicod to me 
that, when flying a passage saker at a flock of cranes, the 
falcoji, stooping from a height afid dealing a crane a deadly blow, 
has then shot upwartls l)y its impetus, and finding itself close to a 
second bird, has seiz(,‘d the unexpected opportunity, and “ bound 
to the second crane’s head and so added a second victim to the bag. 
Once indeed J saw three cranes killed in this manner by a single 
hawk. Such occurrences are, however, lucky accidents. No liawk 
that [ ever knew ausbiviatically acted in this niauner.'* 

It is also commonly believed that the Shnnqdr is tin? 
acknowledgc^d sovereign of the hawk tribe, and that should one be 
placed ill the mow, every hawk will step down from its perch in 
token of humble submission. This, too, is a falsehood, pure and 
simple, — or else my young man is not a fihmuidr. At the monnuit I 
write I have more than fifty hawks of various kinds in my mows, 
but not one of them has ever left its porch, or honoured this 
sovereign, or shown respect in any manner of way. What is 
more, my line gentleman the tShunqfJr stands very much in awe of 
engles. Of course .( am assuming that this hawk is ii ^^shnifqf/r 
(Mjually of course 1 may be mistaken. All 1 know is that neither 
liavo 1, nor has the oldest falconer in Persia, ever seen a falcon like 
it. The manner it stoops and recovers ^ is unecpialled, either by 

IJiidor “ the compaynys of beeftys and Fowlys ” in the of SL 

Albans we learn that it is correct to speak of “ an florde of Ci*anys ” or 
of “swantiys ” but a “ (laglc of Gees ’* or of “ women.” 

‘ Bind,’ to fasten to the quarry in the air.” — Hartiny. 

It is, of course, not the habit of wild hawks to kill more than one 
bird at at a time. Major C. H. Fisher, commenting on this ffici, writes 
(p. 140) : “Nevertheless I have seen it done more than once by a wild 
falcon, and many times by my own trained birds — in the case of the 
wild falcon from having at her first stoop struck down her prey too 
close to a man ; from over-keen ness, 1 think, by the tame hawk.” 

^ In this quality of shooting up and preparing for a seeoiM stoop the 
Saker excels the l^eregrine. The stoop, however, of the Saker is not as 
quick and sudden as the Peregrine’s. 
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the Sliahin or the Sakor. I have several times flown it at common 
crane with a good trained to this flight, and it has always 

reached the quarry and bound to it before the latter came up.~ 
Every one says it is a shmiqdr. I say so, too. Of the ^tis and 
the ^tisn^t^^ of the case, God alone is the Judge. 


CHAPTEk XVIF 

TIIK SJTAlIhS^ 

Tins species is very widely distributed. It is divided into three 
varieties — namely, the dark, the light and the yellow. 

T1u 5 best HhiflilnH are procured from three districts : from Urum' 

' It must be recollcetod that the term shdhJn includes the peregrine. 

- Good evidence, but not proof, since there is nothing to show that 
iJie “shahni ” was flying its fastest, or that the condition of both birds 
was the same. Vide also note 4, page 50. 

° Blanford {Eastern Persia ^ vo]. 11., page 103), writes: — “ Pe?*sian 
falconers distinguished three varieties of Shahin, tlie Starnbull, 
Karahrighl and Farsi, the first from Western Asia Minor, tlio second 
from Cii'cassia, Georgia and Armtun'a, and the third from Southern 
Persia. The first lias the darkest plumage, the last the lightest. . . . 
The Shahin is, however, not so much used in Persia as formerly ; indeed, 
1 have never seen it out of the royal mews, except when brought to 
Pushire, for sale to the Arabs of the opposite coast. The falcon 
described by Marco Polo as found in the inounlains of Pariz near 
Karuian, can be no other than the tShdhJjt, The old traveller says, ‘In 
the mountains of Pariz near Karman are found the best falcons in the 
world. ^J'liey are inferior in size to the peiegrine, red on tlie breast, 
under the neck and between tlie thighs; their flight is so swift that no 
bird can cscajic them ’.” 

Considerable confusion exists as to the terra Shdlihi. Arab falconers 
in the Persian Gulf and the Persians of Bushiro call the female peregrine 
shdhqta^ and rarely ha/irJya. The Shayk/is of Pahrayn Island procure 
peregrines from Bush ire. The shdhln (but not the peregi*ine) seems to 
be unknown in Basrah and Baghdad. An Arabic MS. composed in the 
tenth century says, “If you desire to possess a shdJnn, then procure 
one of the peregrine {hahri) kind, especially if it be black-backed, 
ngly-faccd, narrow-bodied, short- tailed, large-headed, sunken-eyed, 
picrcing-eycd, large-beaked, deep-mouthed, short-backed, with long 
flight-feathers, and wings fai* apart from the body.” The peregrine 
{bahrl) is unknown to the falconers of Kirman except by name. The 
shahin^ however, is not uncommon in the district. The translator, who 
was for eighteen months in Kirman, found three nests of the shahin and 
one of the chargh. The sliahins of Pariz are, however, no longer famous. 

^ Is this meant for Ezerum ? 
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in Ottoman territory, from Ardabll ^ in Persia, and from the hills of 
Shammav" in Arabia on the road to the holy city of Mecca. 

The UrFfm shahin is particularly common in S7vds,^ which place 
may be described as the ^^mino^’ of this variety. My private 
opinion, liowever, is that this, the shahin of Urhm, is not a shahin 
at all, but the young of the Peregrine; /.e., when snared it is a 
'^peregrine,^^ when taken from the nest a shahin. My reason 
for forming this opinion is that 1 happened one Spring to be in 
Sivas and called on the (jovernor. At my request he gave mo 
a guide, who conducted me to a spot about two farmkh from the 
city, where there was a shahin’s eyrie in the hill-side. I sat down 
to observe it. My patience Avas soon rewarded by the appearance 
of the parent birds, bringing food for their young. I observed the 
birds closely, and discovered that they were not shahins but 
peregrines. This strengthened my previous supposition that 
confusion existed between the nestling and the passage hawk of 
the same species. 

On another occasion I met a shih7rrhr^ m Sivas, with a pere- 
grine on his list. ‘^What have you there, I asked, "and what 
does it His reply was, "This is a shahin, which I took 

myself from the nest, and which I have trained to take eagles.^^ 
r accompanied him to his house, where he showed me ten or fifteen 
live eagles with clipped wings, Avhich ho kept loose near the house. 
It appeared that they had all been taken with the falcon then on 
liis fist. I was seized with a desire to possess her, and offered 
him a largo price; but he declined to part with his treasure. 

Tiiio Shlhlii or Jahal Hhammar. — Although the shahin from the 
mountains of iSliammar is small, the female not exceeding in size 
the male of the other two species, still it is swift, bold, and easily 
entered to quarry, small or groat. One eyrie, known by the name 
tfardm, is especially famous ; eyesses obtained from it are better 
and bolder than all others. 

Though the passage shahin has more pace and a better wind 

^ Ardahll is East of Tabriz and almost on the Caspian. It is a 
convict station. 

’ Shawinnr is a hilly di.strict in Central Arabia. 

^ Sivas. Is this the town in Asia Minor on the river Kizl Irmak 
and south of Trebizond ? 

* Shilcurchl is the Tui*ki.sh equivalent of the Hindustani shikari. 
These words do not nece.ssarily refer to professionals. 
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than the eyess, it is far less tractable, for it has preyed for itself in 
the jungle, and is filled with overweening pride of its powers of 
flight. Say you have, with infinite pains, succeeded in training 
one to large quarry, and have unhooded her at a common crane or 
a heron, and that suddenly, beneath her, she spies a wild duck, or 
a pigeon, or some other small quarry. What does she do ? She 
• checks,^^ forsaking the large quarry for the small, and fills you 
with bitter disappointment. Now an eyess shahin will not act in 
this scurvy manner. 

Supposing a passage falcon, shahin or peregrine, comes into 
your possession and you have no choice but to enter her to large 
quarry, you should blind her in the left eye, for when her right eye 
is on the (juarry she has no spare eye to cast elsewhere, and her 
whole attention is necessarily occupied with the quarry at which 
she has been unhooded. This is in accordance with the saying of 
the poet : — 

My left oyo I will ilarken to the light, ^ 

So that 1 view thee only with my right.” 

I have successfully made the experiment and speak from experience. 

Should you, however, wish to keep her for small (luarry, on no 
account blind her. For small quarry you will find her better than 
the eyess : she will ring up better, especially after Royston 
Crows ” and those blackguardly yiTpJdq owls.^ 

As remarked previously, the passage shahin and the peregrine 
are one and the same, with this difference, that the peregrine is 
stronger and larger. The courage of the peregrine, too, is greater 
than that of the passage shahin. 

Rumall^ eyess shahins are bolder than all others — especially the 
dark variety. 

^ 4n Pei*sian, “ to regard with the left eye is an idiom for “ to gaze 
at with contempt ; to regard as an enemy.” 

- Kulagh-i ahlag, lit. “ the 2 )iebald crow,” is the Royston Crow or 
a species exactly like it ; it is common round Raghdad and in Persia. 
(The English magpie is also common in Pei*sia and may locally be so 
named). — Vide page 55, note 5. 

Ydpla gh -i puhir~f>ag, “the dog-fathcred yuplaq'^ is perhaps the 
Indian grass owl or a species like it. The Author also calls another 
species, piobably the Short- eared Owl, ydphl gh , but omits the epithet 
“ son of a (Jog ” when mentioning it. The former is a diflBcult quarry, 
the latter an easy one. — Vide note 2, page 2*1. 

^ Apparently an adjective from Urum. 
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CHAPTER XVIIl 

THE PEKEGRINE {BAHRl) 

Hahn. — I have already stated my opinion that the Peregrine is 
merely the Rutnall Shdhln caught after it has left the nest. 

At any rate the best variety of peregrine is the yellowish, 
almond ^-coloured, variety. 

' I have trained peregrines'^ to gazelle., I.Hiey are, lioVever, 
delicate birds, as well as bold and daring : tliey dash themselves 
impetuously against the gazelle^s Hiorns and thus frequently injure 
themselves fatally. This is the reason that falconers do not care 
to train them to gazelle. Further, on account of the flightiiiess ‘ 
of their disposition they are not so very highly prized. When 
choosing a peregrine, select one with large feet, short legs, and 
long slender wings. Count the scales on the middle toe. Ordin- 
arily there are only seventeen or eighteen.*'’ If you find a bird 

* i,e.j the colour of the skm of an almond. The yellow variety of 
peregrine is avoided by Panjab falconers. 

- The only Englishman who attempted gazelle hawking in India 
was the late Sir Harry Ijiimsdon who raised the Corps of Guidos. He 
told the translator that the Amir used to send him from Kabul, at the 
beginning of the cold weather, trained hawks and greyhounds, as well 
as falconers. In an article in the Hadminion Magazine on Sir Harry 
Lumsden’s gazelle hawks, there is an illustration of a peregrine sti’iking 
at a gazelle. This is an error. Sir Harry used only c/mr^.s.for gazelle. 

Delicate compared to the saker, the falcon most prized by Orientals. 
In Baghdad (in 11100-01) the price of a peregrine had risen from tliree 
to ten rupees, whereas a saker was said to be worth as much as seventy 
rupees. In the Panjab, sakors range from Rs. \\ to Its. 7. The Suker 
is, by most Easterns, preferred to the Peregrine, as it is hardier and 
can, to a certain extent, be fed on butcher’s meat, and still work well ; 
whereas it is impossible to keep a peregrine in first-class condition 
without a constant supply of doves and pigeons, or birds wliose flesh is 
equally good. Further, in the desert, the crops are scanty, and in 
consequence the hoabai*a cannot always be marked down in their 
feeding grounds, but have to be laboriously beaten for by a long line 
of mounted men in open order ; even a yanng saker will sit barefaced 
on the rider’s fist without bating, but keeping a sharp look out for the 
(piarry, which, by running round the line or dodging through the 
intervals, may escape the keen sight of the beaters, but not the keener 
sight of the falcon. 

^ Hence the epithet ydwd applied to it and to the shahin, in the 
Kapurthala State. 

That is there are, in the female peregrine, seventeen or eighteen 
large scutm that extend across the whole breadth gof the toe. 

These scutm vary greatly in size, and their number is no guide to tlie 
length of the toe ; a hawk with a large number may have a short toe. 
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with twenty-one^ you have a treasure. A good peregrine should 
have a fine full breast^ a broad back, and toes that are long and 
lean ; and its body should be round and compact. An old master 
has not without reason sung : — 

If T could have my fancy free, 

Goshawks like wagtails^ all should bo, 

And Sparrow-hawks like Goshawks all; 

• But Shit hi ns round and Char gh s tall.~ 

Should lifihrls too from faults bo free, 

In trutli broad-shouldered tliey must be. 

^ Sa^wn. I believe this is properly . a wagtail, but the term is by 
some Tui’ks also applied to a species of sparrow. Miyan Mahmud 
Sahibzada, of Taunsa, a Muslim friend of mine, and a keen and success- 
ful falconer of considerable experience, is of opinion that though a 
goshawk should be long, it should have a short tail and a short tarsus. 
As a matter of course the hawk should bo heavy and well furnished, 
the flesh being hard, not soft. “ Never,*’ said this authority, “ buy a 
camel, a horse, or a goshawk, with a short neck. A long neck is a sign 
of staying power and vigour.” The pi-esciit Nawab of ’Fori says that, in 
his experience, goshawks with sharp clean claws are inferior to tliose 
with worn and blunted nails, and this experience is eonhi rned by other 
Panjab falconers. Illunt and worn nails probably indicate that a hawk 
is keen and persevering ; that after it “ j)uts in ” the partridge*, it runs 
round and round the cover on foot and docs not give up the chase. 
Indians, or rather Panjabis, object to light eyes in a goshawk. ; 

the worft you can Iky i)y an hawke for their fhape is, that I’heo is a long 
riender and beefonie-tailed hawke.” — Herf. “ In yo*‘ choice observe 
when yo buy, a larg beake, a larg foote, a short train, an upright stande, 
and all of a pecce.” — Ifarttng (quoting a MS. in the British Museum) : 
vith' page ix. Introduction, Jjooke for Kephig of Sparchawhes. In the 
latter work the “ Tokens of a Good Hawke ” arc : “ Large : headc 
flender : heake thick and greate like a parot : feare lay re : nares wyde : 
ftalke fhort and bygg: foote laige, wyde, and full of llrengcth : mail 
thick : wynges large w* narow fetliers : heyc of flcl'he and eiier dilpolcd 
to feede egerly.” 

~ Many l^anjab falconers assort that long charghs are faster and stoop 
in hettcu- style. They are certainly not inferior to the slioiter birds. 
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CUAPTKR XIX 

TllJi SAKKli * FALCON (f’. Chrmiii) 

[Tioi author now iiieiitions foiirtoeii races and vjin\‘tio.s of h(7h7h(7}i,-' 
each of which lie distinguishes by some special opitlief. 


^ Saqur (sometimes pronounced sugar or sa(jJiar) is one of the names 
by which this I'alcion {F, Sneer of Jerdon and F. cherrug of IJlanford) is 
known to the Arabs. Possibly the word sugar is by Arabs a[)plied to 
other falcons also. 

- Considerable confusion exists with regard to tlic various names of 
this falcon. Jly Indians this species is called cliarijt, by Afghans cliarkh. 
By Persians the pas.sage falcon is styled haldhan and the eyess chark/f, 
while by the Turks of Persia the passage falcon and the (yess art^ often 
both called aitdlgl. Tlic Author, however, himself a 1'urk, states that 
the nestling of a particular variety is by Turkish falconers distinguished 
by tlie name aitalg7. In Lahore tf> Yarkand, ft report on some of tho 
scientific r(‘sults of the expedition to Yarkand in 1870, there is a coloured 
figure of an old and not uncommon variety of the Sakm*, to whicdi the 
scientilie name of Falco lle^nlersoni is appendiul ; and it is stated that 
Mr. Hume considered this falcon to be the Shnnij7ir of Kasti^rn fahainers. 
Apparently following up this idea, Scully, in his vocabiihiry of tin* 
Turki names of birds, gives as the ecjuivalcnt of the Turki ailalgii, 
“the female of the * shungar,* Falco /lender sou i."" Then* is, however, 
evidence to show that, in ancient times, SJmngdr was a name given by 
Indian falconers to a species of «lerfalcou, vide page »!(>, note I. Alodern 
Indian falconers, proverbial for inaccuracy, have a liabit of ‘calling any 
Sakcr {rliti rgh ) that is unusual in si/.e and markings a “ >7/7/7/ 
and so, by exciting ('mulation, obtain a fictitious price from some 
credulous native gentleman. Though seemingly only one species of 
rlia rijh visits the I^injab, individuals so vary in size, shape, markings, 
and colouration, tliat it is at first sight dillicult to believe that they an; 
of the same species. Amongst young birds some ar(j whole-coloured, 
others have some small white specks on tlie back, Avliile others again 
have wdiite heads with spotted tails. In some varieties the tail sjiots 
arc barely visible ; in others they arc? so white and numerous that tiu; 
spread tail appeal s to he nearly all white. Peculiarities may disaj^pear 
to a great exteut in the first moult. Tho colouring of the “intermewed ” ^ 
falcon depends, to a great extent, on feeding and exposure. “Haggards’* 
vary, nearly, if not cjuite, as much as tlie imnititure liawks. A rare 
variety is said, by Panjabi falconers and others, to have the tarsus 
feathered “like certain breeds of pigeons.*’ In the Dei'ajat this varicjfy 
is distinguished by the term jpCi^moz or “booted,’* vvdiilo in the Piiidi 
Gheb district it is considered a distinct species and called Sang-sang. 
The evidence of tho existence of this peculiar variety (which is also 
supposed to be above the average in size) is detailed and corroborative. 
Arab falconers of Basrah have described this variety to the •translator, 

* “ ‘ Intermewtcl.’ A h{l^^k that has bttii moulted in conlineua nt.“- LasveUcH. 

4 
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Kahldl (?). — The first race or variety described is apparently 
named kahldl : — It has a white head, without any cheek-stripe 

or dark mark under the eyes.® With this exception the coloura- 
tion is dark : tlie feathers of both the body and the taiP are 
without spots. It is large in size and bold in nature, and good 
for either craiie^ or gazelle, but, alas, it is scarce. In the whole 
of my experience I have met with only one. 

Bdt<lhan-i Farsi , — iJTcxt is the Bdhlbmi-i Farsi ^ or Saker of 
Fars,^^ which is subdivided into the red and the white varieties. 
Neither has cheek stripes. Th^ back, from the neck to the 
oil-bottle, “ is covered with spots and markings, and the rodder 
tliese are in tint, the bettor the bird. The fliglit-feathers,*’ seven 
in each wing, are also covered with spots. The feet are Ji very 
light slate-colour. The darker and smaller the beak, tongue, and 
nails, the better. 1'he feet are lean, the tarsi short, the thighs 
stout, the chest and back broad, the wings fine and pointed, 
the eyes sunken, the eyebrows prominent; the neck is long, 
the forehead broad, the ‘Svaist^^ small. If the luiwk has all 
these points, it is incomparable. 

Bdldhihi-i Ahmar-i Sham , — Next is the Bdldhdu-i afiiiiar-i 
Shdm or the ^^Red Syrian Saker, of which there are two varieties, 
the red and the black. In a good bird of this race, the two 
centre tail-feathers, called by the Arabs ^aindd or props, and 


and stated that it is known to them by the name of Shun tj/i dr. By the 
name Sang-sang some species of falcon (probably a charkfi) is known 
to the Afglniiis. The Chargh breeds in Afghanistan, Persia, and else- 
where, but not in India. Apparently more than one race visits India. 
In the Panjab it is flown only at large quarry — kite, hare, houbara, and 
occasionally at bliick ibis and common heron. In Baghdad it is said to 
be flown at geese. Corballis, in Forty-jive Years of Sporty says, “This 
falcon is good at smaller game, such as grouse, partridges, etc.” Appa- 
rently^ he is speaking of Syria. The Saker is too slow for sand-grouse 
in ordinary cii*cum.staiices. 

^ I'liis word is perhaps a copyist’s error. 

- Madma" Ar. sing. “Tlie place whore the tears collect in the sides 
of the eye ” ; the pi. viaddmi*^ comprises the inner and outer angles of 
the eyes, but is especially applied to the inner. Vide note 4, page 8. 

In India a Jiaw'k with a tail without marks is called lagar-dum, or 
“ tailed like the Lagar Falcon.” 

In Dresser’s Birds of Burope it is stated that Jerdon once took 
a Sdrus crane (^Grus Antigone) with a Saker. 

Mudhu7i A. and rugltan-dan P. 

® Shah-paty “ flight-feather.” 




IN 

YnrNti 1'ASSA<;|: sakki; (i»\kk vajjikty) 
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by the Turks qdprlq,^ as well as the two outer tail-feathers, one 
on each side,® should be without spot or marking. 

Bdldbdn-i Badri . — The next race is called hadrl:^ It has a 
white head and no cheek stripe. Tlie general colouration is 
reddish, and the back and breast are without markings. The 
two centre tail-feathers are sometimes with spots and sometimes 
without : if with spots the smaller and redder they are the better. 

Tlieso four races or, varieties are by the Arabs styled hurr s^dfi^ 

Badu-pamnd (?). — [A variety of the Badri has a narae^ that 
carniot bo deciphered with certaifity.] This is a variety of the 
Badri, blit the whole of the tail is white without the admixture 
of any other colouring. It is uncommon, and though it belongs 
to the class of {lurr,^ it is poor-spirited and not prized. 

Jibdil . — ^.riie next race is the Mountain^’ (?) Saker. It has 
a little black only, under the eye. It has on the back, two, four, 
or six white spots, called by the Arabs .Pleiades (Tlra.rajjtjd). 
The pro[) feathers have sometimes spots and sometimes none. 
In any case it is not styled by the Arabs hnrr sd/f^ for the /mrr 
sd/7 must not only be without cheek stripes, Imt must also have 
certain other points. 

The first four described are, however, all included in the hurr 
*sdfi. According* to the idiom of Arab falconers, tlio hurr 
must have the back ‘^freo from Pleiades,’'^ the ^^prop’^ feathers 
clear of marks,^^^ and the two outside feathers (one on each 
side) '^void of stain. Also it must have no cheek stripe, nor 
black under the eyes. Should the hawk not have these points, 
they class it as jihdll and not as hurr sdfl. 

Bdldhdn-I Laflf . — Next is the hdldhdud Inf and of this there 

^ Qdpdq ; derivation unknown. 

These two feathers are apparently called by the Arabs ruddfn. 
This word is the plural of radlf, wliich literally signifies “to ride pillion.” 
In in, c. it is the name given by Persians and Turks to the “ Army 
Reserve.” Vide also page 78, note 2. 

Possibly from hadr, “ tlie full moon.” 

^ ffiirr A r. “ free-born”; hence “noble.” The Saker and Goshawk 
are styled hurr, and also the young of certain animals. Nd/h “pure, 
unmixed, etc.” 

Apparently Badfi-pasand, “liked by the liodouins.” 

'* JihCill, adj. ivonxjibdl “mountains,” plural oi jahal. 

7 Sdlim\ Surayyd. 

“ Mutlaq*^ 'Wamud. 

® Mdsih rtiddfa. 

Lafif: meaning of lafif obscure. 
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are tliree vnric>ties, the yellowish, the dark, and the light. All 
three havtJ cheok-stripcs or dark feathers inidor the eyes. As in 
the case of tlio oycss rharM, if this race is taken froin the nest 
it is called in Turk! nitfllgJ, in Ai*abic loacharl,^ and in Persian 
cliarkh. Should it liav(^ left the nest and be caught in a net, 
it ivS called (in l?ersian) hilltihitii-i hiflf: 

Now as for those four races describ(>d above as kavr sa/J, 
I liave*iii my many ^travels and constant inquiries never met 
with any hawk-catcher or sportsman ’ who has taken a hitrr safl 
from the nest. No one even knows in what country, birds of this 
race breed. All I know for certain is, that in the beginning of 
Autumn they (roim? to ns from across the sea, from the direction of 
Muscat and Bahreyn.* (led knows where they breed and whence 
they travel. Those thai I have seen in Persia, Turkey,* and 
Europe '* have all been /q/Vand liaA'^o all had cheek stripes. 

The /q/7/‘is to the harr sf7/7 what the farlfTn is to the 7 /.<://, or 
what the Nejd*’ horse is to the Turkoma?i pony.^ Moult after moult 
the /nirr sdfl becomes better, whereas the htfJf flies well for not 
more than three seasons : after that it becomes cunning.^ I liave 
at })resent tAvo h/7lf7l)(7ii. of the hurr sf7Jl race, one of sixteen and one 
of seventeen moults; one is Persian and the other Bod 

* There is no letter rlt in Arabic. In ‘Iraq, however, k is sometimes 
l)ronoiinced fd/. Walr (w(tcJir) in Arabic i.s a nest, so fvacltrl*' might 
signify “nestling.” An Ara]> gentleman in Basrah (a falconer) told me 
that the wlute Saker Avith drof>s on the back is (jailed Hiirr Safi; tlie same 
if of a reddish tinge Harr ^Jn'nii7 ; and that these ranes are supposed to 
come from “ P(U’sia ” and “Syria.” The dark Saker with drops on the 
bark is, ho said, called Wacharl Jarifiti, and without drops Wach.ar7. 
Tlie best for gazelle, he .stated, was the “Persian” and “Syrian.” The 
Baghdad Sakcr.s arc prefem'd to those of Basrah. Sakers are caught 
in Bush ire .and takcui for sale to B.asrali, win ‘re they fetch as much as 
seventy rnj)ees. In the Panjali tlieir price varies from tliree to ten 
rupees, according to locality and staisoii. 

- ShikareJu^ a eornprehorisive term; “sportsman, fislierman, hird- 
eatcdier, etc., etc.” 

The Sheikh of liahrayn keeps many sakers and peregrines which are 
down at lioubara on the opposite Persian Coast. The translator oiiec 
travelled Avith tlie Sheikh’s two sons in a B. I. boat: tliey had fifty or 
sixty falconci'.s and as many peregrines and sakers, all, ivith one exception, 
young and newly trained. 

* By ’Fur key, the Author probably means Asia Minor. 

Probably Turkey in Europe. 

Tlic l)(*t bred Arab horses are from Nejd. 

‘ Yrtbff, a poJiy of a (Joarse breed. 

l>u::d^ lit. “a tliief.” 
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Syrian/^ ^ Both are still excellent at common crane.- Birds of 
this race, while life lasts, year by year improve, for their nature is 
noble. 

The Balaban-i Lapif of Baghdad.— A variety of the Lnjlfihnt 
I have met with nowhere except in Baghdad, is called by Baghdad 
falconers Wachari.^ In general colouring, it is dark with a tinge of 
red on the head. The flight feathers are dark in colour and long, 
extending beyond the tail. It has small feet and the fdmale is 
about the same size as the tiercel of the oyess charlyli:^ It is very 
swift, nearly as swift as the .slivhln. It takes the small piebald 
crow/’ black partridge,^' and stone plover, with ease. Some lew 
I have seen that would take houbara. 

It has a great outward resemblance to the Hobby which is found 
round I^ehcran. 


CHAITEU XX 

THK EYESS SAKKK EAliCON 

'rnK eyess cluivkW is of four kinds. First there is the variety that 
in the Spring^ months breeds in the hills of Persia and Ihirkey.’’ 

Another is found in Nojd in Turkish torritoi’y, wheic it lays its 

^ Farsi and Ahmar Shdml. 

’ The common crane is, in the air, an easier quarry than the luiron. 
The struggle on the ground is, hoAvever, severe and highly dangci'ous, as 
the crane uses its sharp claw with great effect. 

Vide page 51, note I, 

‘ Some Indian and Persian falconers J fjncstioiuul in Baghdad had 
never met with a falcon that answered this description. ^J^he lutgnr 
falcon {F, dtujger) of India — a desert falcon — docs not answer to tin; 
description. Also it does not appear to be found in Persia or Asia 
Minor. • 

KnlngJh-i kftchak u ahlag, presumably “ the hooded ca-ow,*’ (iommon 
around Baghdad and in Persia. The author probably styles it “ small ’ 
as compared to the raven, which is sometimes called by the same name. 
Vide page 46, note 2. 

Durrdj, “ the francolin.’^ 

7 CharM* is the cyess saker, and hdldhdn the passage sakcr. 

There are foui* distinct seasons of the year, in Persia. The Spring, 
unlike the Indian Spring, is long and cool. The Saker falcon migi-ates 
from the Panjab much earlier than the peregrine. • 

^ /.e., Turkish territory. 

Nejd, in central Arabia, directly west of Balirayn Island. 
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eggs on tlie bare ground, like the bJack-breasted sand-grouse,^ and 
tlio liouljara biistainl. This variety is called nhar]xh4 mdni‘t,^ 

Another kind nests in the hills and dry water-courses of Nejd. 
From thence nestlings are obtained by the Arabs who style them 

All those kinds, if obtained from the nest, are charMl', and if 
snared after they have left the nest are lofJf, 

The clutrMi-l mdni^J is exceptionally good, whether for gazelle, 
()!• cornnion crane, or golden eagle : yon can train it to anything. 
I am able to state that it is fastei’^evon than the shdh Jn, for I have 
oftt>n flown one at crane in C(»nipany with a ahdhln, and it has 
I'eached and ^MiouruP^ to the crane a long way ahead of it,*^ 

The colouration of the ind)d^l varies, but that variety that has 
very rod markings on the back, like a kestril,*’ is the best. Of all 
the rharlyjis of the world the nidni^l with red spots on the back is 
the best. Although it is an cycss {rliarkh) Jind is obtained from 
the nest, it is equal to any noble passage falcon {bdldbdn) of tlie 
hurr S'dfJ race. It is to be obtained only from the Arabs of 
UnaynaS' In that waterless part of ^Amhistdii its chief prey is 
houba.i*a and hare.' 

* Jhly ir-yara T. and Siy*l k-sinah P. : both words signify literally 
“ black Ivrcast.’* Tlu^ Arab gentleman mentioned in note 1, page 54, 
informed mp that in certain localities the saker iiesis on the bare ground. 
Vide also page 115, nott; .‘b An Fnglislmiau told me that he once, in 
Wales, found two peregrine’s eggs laid on the hare open ground close to 
a (‘HIT edge. 

■- Has mtlni^r liere the signification of “ difficult of acc(iss ” ? 

■’ IJijdz, a province on the Red Sea. It is not in Nejd. 

* This is no sure test of swiftness. For a jieregrino flown with a large 
and poweiful saker often flies “cunning.” Vide note 2, page 42. 

I have known a saker that in the immature plumage was white 
and covei’cd with spots (such a saker is styled in the Kapurthala State 
chJfal cliargh and is there considered useless for anything except hare) 
assnrR(j this red kcstril-like plumage on its first moult. 

TJnay.-a, name of a tribe and of a place in West Nejd. The tribe 
is famous for a breed of horses, larger and coarser than the Nejd breed. 
The name is said to be the diminutive of either anza, a “ she-goat ” or of 
anaza, a “ javelin.” 

All sakers in a wild state occasionally prey on houbara. Trained 
haggards, but not young passage hawks, will as a rule take hare without 
being entered l)y a “ train.” Perhaps during the nesting season, the 
parent birds are driven to killing hare, 1 have seen a young passage 
hawk of invne, flying close to the ground, cany a hare for two or three 
hundred yards. The hare, a fine hill specimen, weighed 4^ lbs., while 
the saker weighed only 2 lbs. 4 oz. I have seen an “intermewed” 
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CHAPTER XXI 

STllANGK ARAli DEVICES EOll CATCIIIND TllIC PASSAGE SAKEH 

/riiK Arabs Lave two straiig-e devices foi* c.atcliiiig the btlhlhihi. It 
chances sometimes that^ while out hawking, a wild hfTldhJn. will 
suddenly drop from the sky^ apd seize a Hushed hoiibara. The 
Arabs wait till the falcon has broken into the ({uarry and has 
begun to eat. Then they go slowly towards the falcon, which, 
umible to carry off the heavy (juarry, perforce abandons it: the 
falcon will retire to ii distance of live- or six-hundred yards and 
regard her ({uariy with eyes of regret. Two shihJr-rhls go up to the 
dead honbara and quickly and deftly dig a pit in the sand with their 
sticks. One of them stealthily gets into this pit and is eonipletidy 
covei’od with sand, liis nose only being aboV'O ground. One arm is 
extended, but concealed by a light sprinkling of sand. The d(‘ad 
honbara is then placed on his open palm sind tin* other men all 
withdraw to a distance. After a short time, the h(7l(7h(7u, s(>eing the 
(joast clear, returns without suspicion to its prey. I\)or thing, what 
knows it of what is nndergroniid ? Slowly it returns to its 
quarry and re-settles on it. That (Uickoldy jump iii his living 
grave feels tlio falcon settle; then slowly, V(?ry slowly, under cover 
of the hoiibara^s feathers his hand searches for his victim's feet. 
The hapless falcon, in dread of a robber engle, eagerly busies itself 
with pluming and eating: its whole atlcmtiou is dir(‘cted to its 
Food. Sooner or later sonn? part of its foot or leg touches the 
hidden hand, and the freedom of tlie noble bin! is gone. 1'he 
dead man then comes to life and rises from his sandy grave.* ^ 


saker stoop at, and strike, a large hare mi the head, with such foret3 that 
the hare never moved again. Jn Dresser s Birtls of Europe it is stated 
oil the authority of Colonel Przevalsky that in Mongolia, in Winter, th(3 
chief food of the saker is the Alpine hare. 

^ An Afghan acquaintance told the translator that he had seen 
demoiselle cranes { Tch ar’khare) caught in the following maimer at 
Kabul. Small boys Avere buried in the sand at intervals, their noses 
above ground and their arms extended — the arms carefully covered 
with sand and shingle. The unsuspecting cranes were then slowly 
driven towards the hidden children. Sometimes two or three birds are 
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Another Device. — There is another cunning device, which can 
bo practised only during the season of the terrible east wind of: 
Baghdad — We take refuge in God from it/^ ^ This wind blows 
with incessant severity for two to nine days at a time. Day and 
night it rages, ceasing not for one minute. None dare venture 
out in it; everything comes to a standstill. All sorts of wild 
birds, fearing to be swept away far from their liunting and feeding 
grounds, take refuge from the force of the wind by settling on the 
ground. Perhaps some luckless sportsmen, when out hawking, 
got caught in this wind, ami by bhancc spy a hdlnbdn SQated on 
the sandy gritty soil. One of the party will go -directly up-wind 
of it, and raising all the dust and sand^.J^e can with his hands and 
feet, will scatter it on the wind. Under cover of this cloud of 
dust, which is carried by the wind on to the falcon, he (juickly 
advances, "Stirring up the while all the sand he can with his hands 
Tind feet. The falcon^s eyes get filled with the sand : in vain it 
rubs them on its featliers : the sand-storm continues, while the 
man behind it ceases not advancing with rapidity. The falcon 
is first forced to close its eyes, but the sand stops up its nostrils, 
and it soon has no choice but to seek protection for its head under 
its wing. Tn this iinsnspecting and helpless attitude it is secured 
by hiind. 

Author captures a Vulture. — O nce I went on a pilgrimage 


caught in this manner. The children arc buried on the spot where the 
cranes rest at night. In Chitral, goshawks are said to be caught by the 
following device : The top of a bare hillock is selected, scooped out and 
roofed over, the chamber thus made being sufficiently large to conceal a 
man. The trapper enters the chamber from the side, and closes the 
entrance. He then puts through a hole in the roof a live cliukor fitted 
with josses* and with a leash five or six feet long. The hole in the roof is 
closeii, and the partridge flutters at the extent of its leash. When the 
goshaw'k appears, the cries of the chuJeor warn the trapper. When the 
goshawk seizes the partridge, it is slowly drawn towards the hole by the 
trapper. The hawk, feeling resistance, only ‘‘ binds ” the tighter, till it 
is suddenly seized by the legs from within the hut. The chief places 
for catching goshawks near Chitral are said to be the Sing nr forest ; 
the lialcamah hill ; the Mahhtdwdhdd hill ; and the Urgutch hill. These 
are the four Mihtari places, i.e.. hawks caught there are the property 
of tlie Mihtar. 

^ A common exclamation amongst Muslims ; used in time of 
danger, on* hearing of an accident, and on seeing one afflicted with a 
horrible disease such as leprosy. 

" Shin va nidssa. 
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iu IIazrat4 Salmdn-i and intending to kill two birds 

with one stone took with me four or five charkhs and hdldhdnft that 
were trained to gazelle, and nine or ten mounted falconers. I 
started early in the morning, and expected to secure during the 
day five or six gazelles at least. We had gone about two /ar.vrtA:/r 
Avlicn the cast wind began to rise. It gradually increased in force 
till about two hours before noon, by which time we had reached 
the very mine of gazelle. To the right and left of us there 
was nothing but gazelle, but, on account of the wind, it was 
impossible to fly the hawks. Sobn the air became darkened, and 
so strong was the wind that it could have borne aloft a thousand 
thrones of Solomon.^ We wore nearly lifted off our horses to be 
liiirled far into the desert. There was nothing for it but to 
mail ” the charkhs and hdhlbdns and carry them under our arras, 
or in the skirts of our robes. We were now in ground that is 
called Jlawr : it is low-lying ground, void of dust or sand, 

for when the Tigris overflows its banks in the Spring, the hollow 
retains water, and grass and reeds spring up. This hollow was 
about two faraoM^ broad by six or seven long, and was a favourite 
feeding-ground of gazelle. The well-known medicinal herb 


' Sahmln-i Farsi was a Persian of Abyssinian extraction. He was 
one of the “ Companions of the Prophet.” His tomb, on a bank of the 
Tigris, not far from Baghdad, is close to the old ruined palace of Kisra, 
called by the Arabs Tdq-Kisra “ The arch of Cyrus.” Here, too, is 
the site of MaddMn or “ The cities,” the capital of Persia at the time of 
the Muslim conquest. Seven cities are said to have existed on this site, 
Taz/saf tin or Gtscsiphon being one of them. It was in the latter that the 
Tttq- Kisra existed, built, according to some accounts, by Nfishlravrin 
the dust. 

“ A farsakh is about miles, 

^ ‘‘ Mine,” an Arab idiom for any place where the game is found in 
.abundance. 

^ ^Arsh-i Sulaymtln, The winds were subject to Solomon. ‘His 
throne was placed on an immense carpet of green silk, and liis forces, 
men on the right, jitm on the left, took their stand upon it, and the 
wind bore it aloft under Solomon’s orders, while the army of birds 
formed a canopy above. 

Qapdncha kardan, “ to mail” a hawk, z.e., to wrap it up in a “sock ” 
or cloth, so that it is in a kind of strait-jacket. Even on foot it is 
impossible to carry haw'ks in a strong desert wind. 

Hawr is low-lying ground or dried marsh land that is full of grass 
and reeds. Sa^da is an adjective from the grass sa^d-i kiifl mentioned 
later. 
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galingalo ^ is produced here in abundance ; hence the name 
of Hawr Sa^da given to the spot. 

W ell, iis soon as we emerged from this hawr^ we lost sight of 
the Arch of Ctsesiphon and the dome of HazraUi Sulaymdn. 
1’hough we knew the ground thoroughly, having hawked gazelle 
there hundreds of times, we completely lost our bearings and 
wandered about aimlessly and perplexedly, wo knew not whither. 
At last we emerged oi> to the sandy desert, and realized that we had 
loft the shrine of S'ldayrndii on our left. Our horses were unable 
to iirocced, for their eyes and ‘nostrils were soon choked with 
sand. 

Suddenly a huge carrion vulture- di*opped to earth and 
settled before us. I told my attendants to stop still while 1 
cir(?uni vented it by the Arab method. I made a circuit and got 
u])-wind of it, and assisted the wind in covering it with sand and 
dust. At last 1 reached the vulture and saw that the poor thing 
had tucked away its head, and was to all appearance asleep. 

I CcHst myself on it and secured it, and saw that its eyes and nostrils 
w(U'e so choked with sand that it could scarcely breathe. 1 made 
tln^ Jbddr '^ carry it till we readied the shrine. Not having enough 
footl for the hawks, I bought a fat young sucking-larnb,^ and 
killed it. I^he liven* and heart were given to the vulture, which, 
when the wind subsided, was duly released, 

1 could have captured gazelle by tlio same metliod had it not 
la^en for tlieir sense of smell. 


^ Sa*d-'i kiff f is a tall swect-sfiielling grass used in medicine. The 
scientific name is said to be Cyperus Scariosiis. The lliiidi name is, 
1 think, inof/i. 

“ The dale 

^V as seen far Itdand and the yellow down 
liorder’d with palm, and many a winding vale 
And meadow, set with slender galingalo.” 

— Loins Hjaiers. 

" Dtll-i murdftr-khtvar. 

Ah-dilr^ fi seiwant in charge of the drinks, tea-things, etc. He 
would of course be mounted, probably on a mule. 

Barra-yi slilr- v ast. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

THE MEKLfX 

Tuts little falcon is beyond all praise. There are three varieties, 
the dark, the liji^ht, and the yellow, the first being the l)est. No 
Persian falconer has yet found the nest of the merlin, nor is it 
kijown in what country it breeds. All I know is that, abojit two 
months after the beginning of Autumn, it is 'spn^ad over the face 
of the laud, and is then caught iiwiets by the bird-catchers. 

Like the hfllahdn there are tlu'ce kinds, the ll'iirr Sofl, the 
Ahnuir Skuitu,^ and the Laf7J\ The dark variety, which is the 
Ltfjlf and has cheek-stripes,™ is better than the l/iirr Sofh Unlike 
tlio Saker, this falcon is somewlial forgetful by nature. 

If yon want to train a (?ast^^ •' of merlins to fly larks, ‘ train tlunn 
<[uickly, luring them three tim('S or four times a day to a lure 
made of pigeons’ wings.'"’ Now get a live lark, and for tlijvcj days, 
— aftcu* the merlin has been made hot and excited by being called 
to the lurtj — tie the lark to the end of a long stick, and fly tli(> 
hawk at that, making it stoop four or five tiim^s.^’’ Tlum hd. the 
hawk take, and eat half of the lark. Ho this tlireo times a day, 
flying it after it has digested its meal.^ 

After the merlins are well entered to the lark at tlie end of thcj 
stick,*’ go out into the open country. Show them, by hand, a good 
lark, unruffled and strong on the wing ; thou let it fly, easting off 
both merlins after it.’*^ They will stoop at it and lake it. When 
they do, feed them up together. Do this for three or (bur days. 

Now go into the open country «and fly them at a wild lark, 
choosing some spot free from wells or gardens : for, if youi* ha wk 

^ Vide note 4, page 52. 

’ Madnmi^, pi. of madma\ vide j». 50, note 2. • 

“ ‘ Cast,’ .s*., a ‘ cast of hawks,’ i.e., two ; not necessarily a j)air.” 
Jiartiruj. 

* Kdlculi P., whicjh elsewhere the author says is called umfjurah by 
the Arabs ; it is the (^rested Lark. 

A lure made of pigeons’ wings is u<»t very durable. 

The lark at the end of the stick will be in the air tlie whole time, 
and the merlin, though raw, will not tlierefore sit on tlie ground. 

7 J3a^d az hurdan-i gilsht, A merlin will eat in a day, two sparrows 
or larks. • 

^ KCihulT-yi mlJch-hand. 

® Har du rd juft bUyanddz, 
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chases a lark into a well, it will probably get destroyed ; if it chases 
it into a garden, it will not only lose the lark, but lose itself. 
You require a clear open plain. 

The quicker you train these little falcons the better, but with 
other hawks the contrary holds good : in training the latter, use 
deliberation. 

Method of Snarih^g Larks. — I am certain the reader has been 
saying* to liimsolf, Where am I to get all these live larks ? 
Surely the author is wrong somewhere.^^ No, ray friend, it is you 
that are wrong. Now listen to me while I tell you how to snare 
larks. 

Get a long, light pole,* about eleven feet long, and bind to the 
end of it, a horse-hair noose - (of white horse-hair for choice) made 
of a single hair, and use white thread for the binding.** As soon as 
yoiir merlin is keen on the lure, go out into the open country with 
an assistant. When you come across a lark, give the merlin to 
your assistant, and then move aside ten or fifteen paces. Now, 
alongside of the lark, lure the merlin to your fist. As soon as the 
lark spies the hawk, it will crouch on the ground, its eyes glued on 
the hawk. Now hand over the hawk to your assistant. Make him 
hold his hand high, and by lowering it and raising it cause the 
hawk to extend and flutter its wings, so that the nttention of the 
lark may remain engrossed on it. Tell your man to go to the loft 
of the lark and to stand about ten paces from it, making the hawk 
flutter all the time. Do you go to its right, and, advancing very 
slowly, extend the pole, slip the horse-hair noose on to the poor 
lark^s neck, and draw it to you, and — there is your train. Hiis 
device is the invention of your humble servant. It is most suc- 
cessful in the Autumn and Winter months. 

A lark, before a cast of merlins, gives a very pretty ringing 
flight. Tn the Spring, however, and even on warm days in the 
Winter, they will not ring up. 


^ In the Dera Ismail Khan district, in the Pan jab, the common 
desort lark called chandar used to be snared in this fashion, the wand 
nsed being a stalk of the grass called kmid, 

- Hahia-yi mh-yi dum-i asp. 

The surface of the desert ground would be whitish in colouration. 

Not clear whether the author means that it is the larks or the 
hawks that will not ring up, or both. 
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A very good female merlin will take oliukor/' aeesee/’ ^ quail, 
woodcock,- and other small quarry. 

Defect of Merlins. — Merlins are invetemte carriers/^ ^ a great 
defect in their character, and should therefore be flown as a cast/^ 
and not singly. Another defect is that, if allowed to get very 
hungry, they begin to tear their own feet ; and if the falconer be 
inattentive, they will tear away the flesh till they reach the shank 
bone.* Once they learn this vice, the only remedy is to givt3 them 
their freedom. The falconer must therefore be careful to keep 
them always in high condition, foy otherwise they will not only not 

ring up well, but will also contract the vice just mentioned. 

A good, young, merlin may be kept and moulted, but just as is 
the case of a young passage saker and an intermowed^’ one, an 
intormowed merlin will not ring up as well as a young passage 
hawk. The young hawk is light in body, and ignorant as well ; but 
after the moult it becomes not only heavy, but cunning also, find 
will give up the moment it sees that the lark it is chasing is very 
strong on the wing. A ^Hiaggard hf7lf7hf7u/ however, will, in thi? 
hands of a skilful falconer, ring up bettm* than a young j)assage 
h(7hlb(7n. 

There are two varieties of merlin. In one variety the immature 
and mature plumage are, even after many moults, the same. In 
the other, the plumage of the back, after the first moult, bocornes 
blue-grey, while the cere and legs become bright yellow like 
amber. 1 have never been able to discriminate which kind it is 
that- will remain thoj same, and which kind will assume the blue 
plumage and yellow cere. 

* Kahky tlio lied-legged Partridge of India: t'thdf the See-see of 
India. 

- Yalva, T., is a name of the woodcock, but it is probably a name 
given also to some species of rail. One Persian Turk tells me that •it is 
called by the Persians Jchrinlmky .and “is of a rcddisli brown colour, lias 
a long bill, yellow legs, and frequents damp or marshy ground.*’ 

^ “ ‘ Carry.’ r., to fly away with the quarry.” — linrting. 

Qalam. 

“ ‘ Intermewed ’. — A hawk that has been moulted in confinement.” 
— Lascellffi, 

® Khdna-tiilalc. 

7 “Haggard,” a hawk that has moulted in a wild condition. The 
author here calls this dush-tiilak T. “ moulted outside.” • 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

THE HOBBY 1 

7h k hobby resembles the merlin somewhat, but is larger, -darker 
in coloiiring, and prettier in appcjfir.iiico. It has long broad wings, 
(lark in colouring. Its feet are sniall and yellow. In a wild state 
it kills larks and sucli-likt' small quarry, hunting well, like tlio 
merlin, but it is evil-natiired and cowardly.- In the S/iain7r(Tn<7t 
and in MtJ^mndnran it nests in the gardens.* Nestlings, however, 
an* useless. The female is about the size of a shahin tiercel. It 
can be trained, but with much trouble. Yon can, howevi'r, train 
one easily to fly in company with a merlin, and make it kill by 
means of the nlerlin^s assistance. More than this is not to bo 
(‘xpected of it.*’ If, as I say, yon get a Hue f(*male passage-fahjon, 
call it to the hire and fly it at trains and wild cpiarry, in conqjany 
with a merlin, but never bother yourself w ith an ey(‘ss. 


' LfujU “ The Hobby.” 

- A hobby is too cowardly to bo caught hy a common (jiiail as a bait. 
I have frequtaitly ti led and failed, but on suhstiiuting a sparrow havi* 
succ’eeded instantly. Lieut. -Colonel K. Debne IbulcliJlV in his [laniphlet 
on Falconry states tliat the European Hohlw is sometimes trjiincd in 
India and flow n at the Hoopoe and the male at the Diongo-Slirike or 
‘‘ King-crow.” I have, hovvovei*, nevoi* im.;t with any l*anjabi falconer 
who had heard of one being trained with success. 

For SUamiriimlt, vido note 4, page 40. Mazeiideran is a province^ 
on tin* south coast of tlu3 Caspian. 

‘ In the desert, the hotjjts or “ gardens ” arc the only places wIick? 
there are tall trees. 

' The hobby is not traiiual in ilie J^aiijab. In Albion’s ISatural 
Tlistory oj Ulrtls (pub. 17.48) it is stated tliat “ The Fowders, to (initcli 
these Hawks, take a J-iark and having blinded her and fastened Linn^- 
fcwigs to lier Legs, let iier fly where they s(*e tin? Hobby is, which striking 
at the liark is cmtangled with the Lime-twigs.” 
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CRAFrKR XXIV 

THE SANtiAK^ 


This “ falcon ” closely resembles the Indian Sparrow-Hawk,- 
but the young bird is smaller and darker in colouration. Also it 
has not tho dark stripe under the chin.'^ The only difference 
betweep the two is that the Samjiih is black-eyed while the Pl(jTi is 
yellow-eyed.* * 

In tho jungle it preys chiefly on locusts and frogs, but occasion- 
ally kills a small wounded or diseased bird. It haunts “ gardens,” 
and, like the hobby, nests in trees. However, it is a bird impotent 
and unvalued, except for its tail, vvliieh can be used for ‘^raping 
that of a 

The “ intermewed ” bird and the m'stling are identical in 
plumage, and cannot be distinguished from each other. 


CM A IT K It XXV 

THK, KKSTUn,-' 

Thebk are two species of kestril. One sj)ecies is yellowish in 
colouration and is covered with very pretty spots and markings ; 
tho other is yellowish but without markings, whilst its claws are 
small and irhilr. 

Tho fii-st .species, the “black-clawed” kestril,' kills in a wild 

^ [ am unable to identify this hawk. 

- Fiqfi ov the Kkikra of India. 

® Usaally pi-e.scnt in the young as wtdl as in tlic old shikru. 

*^Arzaq.chashm, properly “blue-eyed.” Young shikras have some- 
times bluish grey e^ es, 

= “Imp to ” is to repair broken flight- or tail-feathers by sewing in, 
“ grafting,” etc. : for methods vide Badminton Library. 

Daiija or dallcha. 

1 IMlJa-yi ufikbjin-nujuh, tho (“ Bhick-clawed ”) Common Kestril : 
dalija-yi wlkMn sapd, the (“White-clawed”) Lesser Kestril. “Although 
the two species (the Common Kestril and the Lesser Kestril) are so 
closely allied, there can be no difticulty in discriminating the eggs, and 
we found that the Arab boys knew the difference between the two 
species atf once, calling one the black-nailed and the other the white- 
nailed ‘ bashik ’. "—Rev. U. B. Tristram’s Ornithology of I’alestine ; Ibis, 
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.stfite, sparrows, quails, starlings^ and sucli small quarry, but as it is 
ill-tempered and slow of flight, falconers care little for it. It, 
however, serves several purposes. 

First : In iJushire and the desert tract of it is caught and 

trained as the Raven is trained by the Arabs.*' A raven is caught 
and so trained to wait^^ on, that it will circle above the head for 
half an hour. A fine cord about forty incdies long is fastened to its 
legs liaviTig at the end a bunch of feathers the sizi^ of a sparrow. 
1Mius prepared it is cast off to ^^Avait on.^^ From a distance it has 
the appearance of some bird of* prej^ attempting to seize a small 
l)ird, and this, arousing jealousy, attracts hdldhrmti and other birds 
of prey from a distance. Then, on the arrival of, say, a htTlrthdu with 
the other birds, the raven settles, when the fowler lets fly a pigeon 
in front of the hflhlhaa. The latter fancies this is the quarry the 
raven was chasing.'^ The moment it seizes thi‘ pigeon it is snared. 
I}(7lf7h(7n,s‘ are also caught with kestrils trained in this manner.^' 

Hecond : If you waiiit to take passage sakers with an eyoss 
saker {rharkh), cat(*h on(‘ or two kestrils in a, iln-tjaza or sparroAV- 
hawk iiot,^’ seel ’’ their eyes and fly tluMn as trains. Next fly 
your eyess" at a wild ht7h7baii: it will certainly not fail to take it.” 

For an eyess saker that is being trained to take eagles and 
sakers, kestrils and buzzards*^ are necessary trains. 

When giving a buzzard as a, train the hind claw must In? 
firmly bound back to the shank. Also for the first three or four 


* Sdr ; I believe this is the conunou starling. 

^ Ihisliire is nearly the centre of the coast li»io of the warm desert 
tract of Pars. 

‘ ViJr Chapter X V. 

‘ Wild ravens in India not only chase house-pigeons hut will enter a 
dove-cot and kill them. 

* For the use of a peregrine as a decoy vidr Badminton Jiibrary 

volume ; page 264. * 

Tluj best bait for a kestril is a mole-(‘ricket. 

7 Wild peregrines and sakers will occasionally kill and eat kestrils 
*m(\. iihilcras. I'rained hawks will also do so. IJiidei* a lafjtiravyvMi, in 
a dill’, I have found the feiitliers of quite a nurnlau* of kestrils. Major 
C. H. Fisher, in his Jicnihiurmrcs of a Faiccmer (page 59), mentions 
that he once took a sparrow-hawk with a trained falcon. 

” Presumably the birds would “ crab,” and the eyess being tarne 
would not let go on the approach of the falconer. More than once, had 
I had a butterfly net, 1 could have ]daeed it over a wild pta-ogrine that 
Avas engrossed in a tight on the ground with a trained hawk. 

® iSdr, “ buzzard.” 
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times meat must be tied to its back before it is shown to an.i 
n'leased for the eyoss. When the young hawk takes the '"train/ 
slie should be fed on freshly-killed pigeon or chicken tiesh. It 
is not, however, necessary to tie back the hind claw of a kestril, as 
it is too woak to iiiiliot Jiii injury, 

'J'hird ; tlio tail, especially that of the moulted and mature bird, 
is (‘xcollont for imping the broken tail-feathers of a sparrow-hawk. 

IjKs^kr Kkstril.— jAs for the White- clawed [the Lesser] 
K(‘sti*il the only useful thing about it is its tail, which can be 
ns<Ml for ‘^iniping*.^^ In a wild staitc it preys on nothing but locusts 
jind lizards. 

In the country of Syria, on the way to Constantinople, 1 have 
observed this species nesting inside the rooms of houses, in the 
niclu's in the walls, and on the ledges ^ in the rooms. No one 
molests the birds. They fly in flocks - like pigeons. Whemever you 
sei? J\(?strils tlyiiig in a Hock you may ieel assured that they are the 
'Svliite-clawed species, for tlic black-clawed ►spoci(\s never flies in 
floerks. 

Training (iuKYHOUND Pur by jmkans ok tuk Common Kestril. — 
'I'lie Arabs of ^Unajf?:a and Sharnmar/^ as T have mys(‘ir witnessed, 
!‘cnj‘ the nestling of the Coininoii Kestril, and when it is hard- 
jieiined,^^ ' lure it with a lump of meat. As soon as it will somewhat 
conu' to this lure, they catch an antcloj>e-rat or jerboa-rat, tie ai 
C(u d to its l(*g, and fly the kestril at it. flflioy next tie a long cord 
of ten or twelve ells in length to a rat^s leg, and then fly the k('stril 


* Of till? Eastern Red-Legged Falcon {Ftrj/lhrop'us ve.^pertiuus of 
Joidou, and /'A aiuureusis of Rlaiiford), Jerdon writes: — “Although the 
adiili male in its modi? of colouration resembles the kestrils, especially 
t he lesser kestril, yet the colours of the young bird and fcuiale approach 
more to that of the lloldncs. ...” 

“ Fellowes says that it is very common in Asia Minor, building its 
iioKts^under the roofs and sometimes even in the interior of liouses.” 

Jerdon also says that the claws are “ fleshy.” 

Dresser, in the Birds of Bit rope, writes: “In many Turkish villages 
(as, for instance, Tuihali) the place swarms with these hawks (F. 
Cenc/iris: Lesser Kestril). . . . Its eggs are placed without any nest 
under the eaves on the clay walls of houses and stables. . . .” 

In Kerman, Persia, in the beginning of April, 1902, a flock of 
Ijcsser Kestrils roosted for some days in the trees in the Consulate 
garden. 

Two hostile tribes that live in tlie Syrian desert, 'fhey are noted 
for their breed of horses. 

' “ Hard-penned,” i.e., hard-feathered. 
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; iii from a tlistaiico. After that they break one leg of a jerboa, 
:.mI let it go ill front of a two months’ old greyhound pup, and then 
iist oft' the kestril at it. The rat is taken after a few stoops. 
Nt'xt a jerboa is loosed in front of two greyhound pups three or 
/(Mir months old.^ The pups start in pursuit, and tlie kestril is 
ihen cast off. At one time the pups make a dash, at another the 
k(^stril makes a stoop, till at last the rat is taken. 

After killing a few rats with broken legs, a sound rat is released, 
a tine stick, four fingers’ bivadtJi in length, having previously been 
passcnl cross-ways through the c^irs. This stick hinders th(^ rat 
ironi taking refuge in a hole, for of course two-months-old pups 
cannot, unaided, overtake and kill a kangaroo-rat in the open 
country. Widl, the rat is let go, and the kestril and the pups give 
(*hasc. it is exactly like hawking gazelle witli a rharlih. After 
about thirty or forty stoo|)S and dashes, tln^ rat is tak(m. 

Tlie wliolo object of this play is to tcaieh tlui l>ups, while 
growing up, to rc‘eogiiizo the chnrkh so that sliould a hawk be* 
Hown at a herd of even a thousand gazelles, the huumls will chase 
iu)ne but the one at which the liawk is stooping. In pup])yhood 
th(‘ liound has lea nit that without the assista;iicc> of the kestril it 
cannot overtake^ an aiitelope-i'at, and lienco it has learnt to watch 
th(j liaAvk; and gradually it becomes so knowing, that instead <»F at 
once starting in pursuit of the gazelle-herd when it is slipped, it 
will fix its gaze skywards, and wait on the inovouients of the vharbJj. 


* “ . . . Wlien t he pups [grcylioiind] are three or four mouths old, 
theii’ education eomiiicuees. Tlic I)oys drive out of tlieir hoh^s the 
jerboa or the rat called “ boualal” and set the pups at them. Tlie latter 
by dcgr('es get excited, dasli after them at full sjn ed, hai k furiously at 
their holes, aud only give up the pursuit to begin another. At tlie age 
of tivo or six months tlu.*y arc assigned a prey more dilHeuIt to catch — 
the hare. . . — 77/c Horses (tf lh<f Solinra and fha Mtintwi's of thr Desorf 

by K, Daiimas. “ McAfaster says of its agility [the Indian Jerboa-%’at or 
Kangaroo-rat — Gerbillus indicus] : ‘ 1 liave sim'u them when I'eleased 
froni a trap baffle and elude dogs in the most extraordinary manner by 
wonderful jumps made over the backs, and apparently into the very 
teeth of their pursuers’.” Mannaalia of lodio . ; Steiiidale. 

“ Chark/j-’'f^tituls^ ad j. 
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TllK SmiKK 

Amon(?st tlie l)la(;k-eyGd birds of prey must bo classed a small 
sparrow-likc bird, black in colouring. In the Kurdish 

language it is called hriyjirl^ and in Persian Uhl (jilzldna} In size it 
is sorneVhat larger than a sparrow : the wings are dark : the eyes 
have a dark line of antimony:'^ the claws and beak are black, 
sliarp, and powerful. When trained, it kills with ease sparrows 
and the small flaks'^ found in the wheat and barle}’^, in Spring, it 
also comes well to the lure from a distance. 

There are two s]K)(?ies. One grey and black with the antimony 
line under the eyes, and one yellowish. The former is decidedly 
the better. 


• This is Turkisli, not Persian. Persian Turks call the shrike ala 
[jirdna also. In Sliaw’s Turki Vocabulary (A])pendix by Scully), 
Lanins ILnneyeri, the drey Shrike, is said to be called ahi y/inrahn, and 
Lanins arena r ins, the Desert Shrike, ht}^ ghuritlai. The word rdd in 
Turki means “variegated’* or “ si)otted.** In Lahore to Yarkand 
1h 2) the Brown Shrike, Lanins CrislatuSy is said to be called urulia 
ill Turki. 

■’ Surnia hash i da; antimony is applied by means of a needle to 
an Eastern’s eye.*, underneath the lashes of the under lids, and to the 
outer corners of the eyes. 

“ Tisk may be the Short- toed or Social Ijark. In Shiraz, however, 
tisk is the name of a warbler like a white-tlii*oat, called in Kerman 
turnnsk, and also haradar-i hiilhul, “the nightingale’s brother.” Sisk 
and tirnisk are names that are probably both applied to the same 
warbler. 

' The Indian Grey Shrike (Lanius Jahtora), called in the Derajat 
la ford and mamdld^ used to bo trained in Dera Ismail Khan to catch 
small birds. A smaller species called mamdll — probably the llufous- 
backed Shrike, the harwdjl of Kashmir (Lanius erythronotus) — does 
not appear to have been trained. Of the former Jerdon writes : - 
“ Mr.* Philipps states that he has seen it capture small birds ; and that 
in the North-West, it is occasionally trained to do so. He also relates 
that it is sometimes pieketed to the ground, closely attached to a 
starling, the neighbouring bushes, twigs, etc., being well smeared with 
bird-lime. All sorts of birds come to witness the supposed light and 
to separate tlie combatants, and many are captured by the limed 
branches.” 
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OHAPTKR XXVn 

MISCKLL/VNKOUS NOTKS 

I have described to you the chief peculiarities of the Yellow- 
lily ed and the Black-Eyed birds of prey. 1 will now teach 
you a few matters that will niiike the inasters*of the Art of Falconry 
approve of this poor slave of the Shah — May our souls be his 
sacrifice ! * 

Teum of Natuical Life. — Know that the term of natural life of 
the birds of prey is considerable. In captivity they attain to 
twenty-five or thirty years at least — -provided they remain in tlio 
possession of one man, a skilful falconer, and are not constantly 
changing hands. I myself kept a passage saker for twenty moults, 
and although it was not as good as it had been, still it continued 
to take quarry. 

To msTiNGursH 'i uk Age of a Hawk. — After a hawk has passed 
its fourth or fifth year, noiuj can tell its age — oxt^ept (!od and its 
owner. However, there are certain signs that mark a hawk of ton 
or fifteen years. First; it is short-winded. ‘ Second; its feet and 
soles become full of wrinkles. Thinl ; tlio two outside fi^athors 
of the tail, one on each side, called by the Arabs riuhlftf/ are 
shorter than the remainder, and the older the hawk the shorter 
these rmh'ffar 

iMPOSSlblLfTY OF SnAIUNG LoNG-WINaEI) IIaWKS IJY Aw OF A 
Lamp. — -Never try to snare ^Mdack-eyed ” hawks by a, id of a lamp, 
for as soon as they see the light they will lly oft‘. The “yellow- 
eyed,^’ however, with the exception of <nvls and birds tliat hunt by 
night, can be snared by means of a lamp, as will bo described 
later. * 

Qualifications of a Palconku. — The first rerpiisite in a falconer 
is patience. The second; that he be a sportsman and have a 
genuine love for his hawks, and fly them Iiiinself. Let him not 

^ These remarks arc pre.siimably mc.ant to apply only to hawks in 
captivity. 

' Uuddfa is the plural of radlf. In the text, hero and elUewhere, the 
word is given as radCini^ but as this is no correct Arabic “ form, it is 
probably a copyist’s error for ricddfa. Vide also note *2, page 52. 
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siiy : — I will take a lot of rhulcor ; my master will reward mo ; 
or, Snell and such quarry is unlaAvfnl for food {hardm) ; I won’t 
tly at it. Wluit is the uso of taking ravens and eagles? IMl 
liawk rli til'or and .sw .svvi, and take them to my master ; lie’ll have 
them ruasttul, and will eat them in front of the fire and will reward 
me.” Idiis ass is an ignoramus, and cares naught for hawks. 
Does lie not know that if a short-winged hawk is flown on level 
ground, und wedded to large quarry such as ravens and duck and 
ruddy sliieldraki* and such like, that it will in the hills with the 
advantage of gravity fly at the ptior cJnflior all the better?^ His 
object should not be money and rewards, lie must be fond of 
hawks and hawking; he must know his business; he must be at 
heart a sjiortsman. The third ; that he be good-tempered, pleasant- 
spoken, and of a clieei-rul and cheery eountonaiico, so that the Good 
God may grant him his daily bread in abundance, and the quarry 
may come to him of its own accord. Let him be clean of hand, 
(dean in p(*rson, and observant of the ordained prayers, so that 
(lod, wIjo knows all, may not send him and liis hawk liome in the 
evening eriqity -handed. When mounting, tlu‘ falconer should 

ivpeat the ‘M^V>ur and the ^Mloly Verse,” which is the 

Verse of the? Throne,” - and then exhale tlie breath on the person, 
so that the Munificent God may slielter from evil, him and his 
companions, guard his hawk fi-om the persecutions of eagles, and 
send liim home at night with a full bag and a happy heart. These 
are the recjuisitos for a sportsman. 

If ho who made the game be not forgot, 

The best of sport will over be thy lot ; 

How can Tie ho, in granting sporl, unkind 
If thou hold fast this fact within tliy mind ? 

; if you lose your hawk and despair of its recovery, then 


• The author frequently uses the phrase 'iudtja dashtau to indicate the 
advantage a hawk has when dying downwards fiom a height, as from 
the fist of a inoiiiited man, etc. dhukor in the hills, and, T think, 
pheasants too, go down hill when a hawk is after them. At any rate 
they ai*e beaten for and flown at down-hill, the falconer taking his stand 
up-hill. 

-For tficse four chapters and the “Verse of the Throne,” vide 
|)agc 108, note 2. Tlie texts are fir.st repeated and the breath is then 
exhaled on the breast, shoulders, and hands. 
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with earnest sincerity repeat three times the Nt7d-i ^4/7,* each time 
exhaling the breath towards the direction you imagine the hawk to 
be, and saying, O God! by virtue of these words I adjure Thee 
to restore to me my lost hawk/" There is no doubt but that you 
will recover her instantly. This is my belief and my practice, and 
I have now in my possession two or three passage sjikors seventocn 
or eighteen years of age. My son, these are my counsels : give ear 
to them, and bear them in your mind, and you will experience 
no ill. 


CHAPTER XXV] II 

METHOD OE SNAlilNG A WILD GOSHAWK WITH THE AID OF A LAMP 

Method of Snaking a (xOshawk with the Aid of a I^amp. — Should 
you happen to see a goshawk {tarldn) settle on a tree towards 
sunset, keep a careful watch on it from a <listance till thret^ or four 
hours after dusk, and see that it is not disturbed. Tlieii take n 
long light pole of sufficient length to roaidi the hawk, and iirmly 
bind t(j one end a liorse-bair noose ; a span"s distaiico below tlici 


^ Ndd-i^ All (for the Arabic NdtV call on ‘J/7”), a prayei* 

lo MZi' much used by Shiahs; an amulet on whicli tlie following prayoj- 
is inscribed, is also so-called : — 

“ Cry aloud to ‘ A li the possessor of womlcrs ! 

From liiiii thou wilt find help from troiihle ! 
fie quic.kly rcniov'es all gi'ief and anxiel y ! 

Hy the Mission of Muliainniad and his own sanctity ! ” 

Colonel •]. P. Hamilton, in his lieiuuustu'tices of an Old SpoHsniaii, 
writes: “The following superstitious ceremonies are mentioned in book 
on falconiy, supposed to be in the time of Edward the Conlessor : - 
After a hawk has been ill and is sufficiently reeovered to pui'sue the 
game, the owner lias this admonition given to him ; Cn the morrow 
tyde when thou goest out liawking, say, ‘ fn tlie naim^ of the Lord, tlie 
birds of heaven shall be beneatli thy teot.* Also il ho be hurt by tin? 
heron, say, ‘The lion of the tribe of Judah, the roof of Havid, has 
conquered. Hallelujah.’ And if he lie bilte of any man, say, ‘ He that 
the wicked man doth bind, the Loid at his coming shall set free 

In the middle ages, at the festival of St. Hubert, “ dogs and falcons 
were brought into the church to receive the priest’s benecliclion, to the 
sound of horn and trumpet : . . . : ride Science and Literature in the 

Middle AgeSj by Paul Lacroix. 
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noose fasten a lig’litecl wax-oandle. Take this pole and proceed 
alone towards the tree on which the goshawk is sleeping, till 
within thirty yards of it. Now, with noiseless steps, advance very 
slowly for ton yards ; and then halt for >seveii or eight minutes : 
next oxtingnish the candle and remain in the dark for two or 
three minutes. Re-light the candle and advance ten yards more, 
very very slowdy; and then halt for some minutes: then extin- 
guish Elic cjindle and wait another two or three niiniites in the 
dark, lie-light tlio candle, and, holding it aloft, advance stealthily 
to the foot of the tree. • 

Keep the lighted candle in front of the goshawk^s face. Now, 
iny sun, pull yourself togc'ther and keep your eyes open ; lot hand 
and foot la? stendy ; dmi^t get flurried : think not you are after a 
goshawk. Say to yourself: It is a loaf of a tree, or a barn-door 
I'owl.^^ Don^t let your hand shake. This is the advice I give you : 
1 cannot myself act uj) to it, nor do I believe that any falconer 
can. Well, liold the light ‘ close to the goshawk’s breast. If she is 
asleep, head under wing, gently, (*ver so gently, stroke her breast 
witli the horse-hair noose to awakeji her, but have a care your 
nervous hand does not tremble but keeps the polo well away from 
her breast, or else she is off. Stroke her breast with the noose, 
over so gently, till she withdraws her head from under her wing. 
Then pass the noose on to her neck, and pull her down to you.- 
On the spot, seel ” her eyes w’ith blue 'Hhroad, using fine needle,^ 
and mail ” her tightly. 

' Chirf ujh in ni.c. is often incorrectly used in the sense of ‘light’ 
instead of ‘ lamp.’ 

** A praty craft to take an hawk(? that is brokyn owt of mew. 
and all maner of fowlys that fyt in trees if a man wyll. 

Loo ke Where im liawke perchith for all nyght : in any manor 
place, and Ibftc and layferly clvniho to her With a fconce or a laiiterne 
that hath hot ooii light, in yowre haiide and let the liglit be towarde the 
haw’ke fo tliat fho fe not yow r face and ye may take hir by the leggy s 
or oder Wile as ye lylY. and in lyke Wife all other maner fowle .” — Bake of 
St. Alham* 

That is wifh thread dyed with indigo : indigo is good for wounds. 

‘ II aw^k- catchers are careless about the manner they “seel ” a hawk’s 
eyes : they generally nse a coarse, large, needle and not infrequently a 
thorn. 

Qapunvha kardan^ “ To mail ’* a hawk : vide page 59, note 5. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

TRAINING THE TAKLAN OR PASSAGE GOSHAWK 

Afteu treating the hawk as described at the end of the last 
eliapter, keep her ^^niaiJed^^^ for an hour or two, and furnish her 
witli jesses, leash, and halsband/ After two hours or so uii-inail 
lier, und carry her on the fist for about an hour, gently stroking 
her br(*ast and wings the vvliile. 1'hen ])laee her on her perch to 
rest. 

Next morning at daybrerik take her on the list, and, as gently 
as po.ssil)]e stroking her breast and back,’^ carry her till four or live 
liours after suni-ise. Use any device or trick you can to get her to 
feed ; sci’atch her feet hetween the digits to induce her to eat. If 
she will eat, give her a small (quantity of moat ; but if she won^t, let 
her remain hungry till the afternoon^ and then try again : if then 
she will cat, well and go(»d ; give lier a full meal that she may 
remember it, a.nd learn to look to you for food. If she won^t eat, 
on no account force m(Mit down her throat, or this will become 
a habit with her. Again in the evening take her on the list, her 
eyes being still seeled, juid carry lier for live or six hours,”’ stroking 
lier and S(*rat(*hing her feet to induce her to eat. If still she won^t 
eat, it is of no consecjiience : set her down to rest for the night. 

1’lie next morning fry her again in the same way; she will 
probably feed. However, some goshawks will sulk for three days, 
i*of using all food. Don^t be alarmed if yi>ur Lawk does so, for it is 
of no eonsecpionce f slu^ will eat on the fourth day. 

A soon as she has h'arnt to eat freely with seeled c^yes, whether 
on your list or off if, slightly imse(*l them, /.c., loosen the seeling 

' (Jaj>(lnclia Inrdan, “ fo mail ” a hawk : tide page 511, note 5. 

Fac]in-l(v),d, “ je.‘‘ses.” In the Dera jat, Pan jab, the term is 
restricted to cotton or silk jesses, fitted with “ varvels ’’ (rings) ; vide page 
18, note 3. Shil fh -band “ Icasli ; hut in the Derajat the thin leather 
thong that attaches the swivel to the jesses is so called: vide page 18, 
note .‘k Por “ lialsband '* vide page 3, note 2. 

Alucli stroking on the back is to be avoided, as it removes the oil 
that makes the back feathers impervious to rain. 

' ‘d.sr, that is two and a half hours before sunset ; tlie time mid- 
way l>etwc*(‘n noon and sunset. 

Jn countries under Aluslim rule the watch is set daily at sunset, 
which is 12 ‘o’clock. 

*’ If a iiCAvly caught goshawk tear off* bits of meat and cast them 
aside, she should be tried with a small bird with the feathers on. 
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thread so that she may see a little out of the tops of her eyes,i and 
feed her well, so. The next evening open her eyes a little more. 
The third evening unseel her eyes completely, and sit near a lamp with 
your back to the wall that none may pass too and fro behind you. 
This evening she must be on your fist for four or five hours. After 
that, carry her into a dark spot and place her on her perch to rest. 

Early next morning take her up, and sit, back to the wall, in 
some cfiict spot, whc^re people can bo seen at a distance. Near 
noon, feed her up for the day, and then set her on a perch in a 
plac(5 where people cannot pass to and fro, except at a distance. 
1\vo ()v three hours before sunset, take her on the fist again and 
carry her till two hours after nightfall, i.c., much less than on the 
previous night. 

In the morning take her up as before. To-day you must feed 
her twice, giving her less in the morning and more in the evening. 

During these few days you must on no account give her feathers 
or casting, for she will, from fear, retain them in her stomach, and 
her temperament will be upset. 

Oil th(‘ sixth night you must carry her till midnight, stroking 
h(‘r at fref|nent intervals. By this time she will have become 
perfectly quiet. Then carry her to her perch, and set her down 
to rest. 

Early lu'xt morning take her on the fist, and carry her in a 
place when* no one can pass behind you. I^hen take her to some 
quiet, private spot, and jilace a live chicken or pigeon in her feet, 
and get her to sei/o it. Then cut the chicken^s throat and give 
lier a little to eat. Try and induct* her to step on to your fist, 
either from the ground or from her jierch. 

During these few days that you are giving her live birds, feed 
her Avhile close to a hoiind,^' so that she may get accustomed to the 
presQ^uce of sucJi dogs. Tw a long cord to the leash, and placing 
her on an assistant's fist induce her to fiy a few paces to your list. 
Do not give her live pigeons and chickens every day or she will 
learn to come to your fist only for the pelt,^^ and that is an error. 

* Bdla-hru, adj. 

- Tilla, vide p. 89, note 3. 

*]Pu*ma-yi zmda ham a ruz bi-dast-aali mx-dihi to pay~i kushtahi-dast-i 
tn hi’^yCiyad : 1 tliiiik the meaning of the author has been Tondcicd. 
Kushta^ the “ j^elt ” or the dead qnarr}’, especially when used as a lure. 
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{■ ill her rather to plain meat so that, should you in the field not 
* appen to have a live bird about you, slie will, the moment yon 
Mise your fist, come readily to a meat-lure. There is no harm if 
you kill in her feet a live bird, say every eight or ten days. 

When sho is thoroughly trained to the lure, when she wnll 
without a creance ” ^ come with eagerness to your fist, starting 
without hesitation from any spot where you may place her, cast 
her on the ground and play with her so as^to teach her •to run 
round and round you, so that when, in the fiehl, she puts n. (jiiarry 
into a bush- she may run round tlie bush just as you have taught 
her to run round you, so that by this means the chiikor she has 
“ put in may not trick her by making ofi* from the far edge of tlie 
bush. The object of this instruction on the ground is to teach 
her to run round the bush and block the ({uarry after she has 
‘^put it in,^^ and then to rise and take uj) a commanding i)ositiou 
on a tree ^ to watch the bush from thence, so that the partridge 
escape her not. 

The more familiar you make your hawk, and the keener yon 
make her on the lurc,‘ the better. Now, if you have trained "’ your 
hawk in less than forty days, you have hurried her training, and 
Hurry is of the Devil, but Deliberation is from (lod.^^ Be not 
overliasty or you will spoil her. Such and such a falcoiici’ is snn^ to 
vaunt his skill, boasting that lie has trained and flown his ha.wk in 
fift€?en days. He has erred and bliiiidcrod : ho is not a lover of a 
hawk but a lover of the pot he is one who would not sacrifice one 


^ “ Cieaiice,” vitle p. M8, note 8. 

- Buna, “bush,” is used by the author for the quarry put into the 
bush. In Urdu Jtaz ne Imna hiyu — “ the goshawk has put in tJio q uarry,” 
and “ beat out the quarry that has been put in.” A 

bird has “ put in " when it is forced to take refuge in a bush, covert, 
etc., etc. * 

* “ Note, ufe to call her from the grounde lurst, and that will make 
her fall at marke in the plainc felde otherwyfe she will to a tree.” 

A Perfect Hooke for Kepinge of Spnrhawkes : Kdited by Hartinti. Foi* 
“ Fall at marke,” rule p. i)2, note 4. For remaiks on “ taking stand,” 
i/V^e “ Notes on the Falconida? used in India in Falconry,” by Lieut.- 
Colonel E. Delme Radcliife fpp. 20-1). Natives of the Pan jab do iir)t 
consider “ taking stand ” a vice. 

‘ Garm-i talab. 

Uasdnldan, Tr. 

A tradition of the Prophet. 

7 BCiz-dust nlst ; kahk-tli wur 


G 
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partridge for a liuiidred goshawks. As for you, your hawk must 
not be trained^ in less than forty days.- 

When your hawk is trained, that is when she is perfect at tlie 
lui ‘0 and accustomed to hounds, horses, and mounted men, go, the 
day before you intend flying her at wild quarry, into the open 
country and lure her from a distance with a chicken two or three 
months old. As soon as she comes, let her take it, and feed her up 
on it for the day, giving her feathers and bones, that she may 
throw up her casting ’^ early the following morning. 

Although it is the custom oj: many Ostriiigers ^ to give to a 
goshawk, the day before she is to be flown, ivashed meat — that 
is meat cut small, cast into hike-warm water and given with a lot of 
water — still in my opinion the practice is wrong ; for if a hawk bo 
alternately given washed meat one day and flown the next, and 
habituated to this custom, the custom becomes second nature to 
her. Now suppose your friends and acipiaintances, together with 
their falconers, some fifty persons in all, have settled to go for a ten 
days^ hawking trip to a certain spot where there is an abundance of 
rhitkor and other (juarry, and have invited you to join them, you 
ought, during tliesi' short ten days, to hawk every day. However, 
your hawk Will only give you five days’ sport, for you have habituated 
her to fly on alternate days, after she lias been '^set;’‘“ she 
certainly will not now fly every day. Ho not therefore teach her 
this custom. Give her the day before you go hawking, not washed 
meat but a chicken as I have said, for a chicken’s flesh has little 
nourishment and will ^^set” her as though she had been given 
waslied meat. Ily giving her a chicken you will not accustom her 
to washed meat ; and when on that ton days’ outing you will not 

* RiisJdaii, Iiitr. 

- Forty days : this is an axiom amongst Indian falconers also, who 
usually try and make out that the “ wattdiing’* occupies forty days, and 
tliab they must therefore have extra assistants, blankets, oil, etc., etc. 

^ l^iUnahy Ar. “ meat, meal, food, etc. this word is frequently used 
hy the author for “ casting,” Mma andll^Ltan, P. “ to cast.” A “cast- 
ing ** is fur, feathers, etc., given to the hawk with its food. 

‘ Sliilc(lr-cli7~i/i zard-cha.shm, “ Ostringer.” “ An ostringer or 
austringer, etc., one who keeps short- winged hawks, especially the 
Goshawk.” — JLarting. In the Boke of St. .Alhans the term is confined to 
those that keep “ Gofhawkys or Tercel lis,” while “ Those that kepe 
Sperhawkys and muskotys ben called Spcruitcris.” 

* Ishtihd dCidan, “ to give an appetite ” is by the author always used 
for giving washed, or rather wetted, meat. 
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have to stay at home and twiddle your thumbs.^ Another oljjcction 
to washed moat is that your hawk gradually loses condition. 

To resume. After luring your hawk from a distance and killing 
the chicken under her and feeding her upon it, set her on the edge 
of some water : she will perhaps drink and bathe,- and oily- and preen 
her feathers, and so be in fettle for to-morrow^s flight. One hour 
before sunset take her on the fist. 

' (My son, never, never, go up to a new hawk without meat*! n your 
hand.‘^ Always approach a new, sitting hawk very, very slowly, and 
sit down to one side of her. Do not look at the hawk^s eyes, for a 
ruaii^s eyes and face have a terrifying I'flect on liawks, cjspecially 
when the gazer^s head is crowned with a Turcoman cap. Take meat 
in your hand and get her to jump from tlie perch to youi* fist, and 
let her eat one or two beakfuls : then carry her away. Falconer, 
listen: should you. ever recpnre to go to your hawk in the dark io 
take her on the fist, having no light with you, talk to yourself in a 
low tone the while ; for she will recognize your voic(‘ and not be 
scared). 

In short take her on your fist an hour l)efore sunset, and carry 
her till an hour after dark. If you rid(» about witli her on a. (juiet 
horse, so much the better. After that set her down to njst for 
the night. 

(There should be a light in your hawlv\s room all night that she 
may feel sociiro. It is a mistake to keep a goshawk in tluj dark, 
for goshawks are ever fearful.) 

Very early next morning take up your own hawk, and be afield 
before the eagles have begun f heir daily ([nesting. ‘ Vou must not 
have with you more than one dog, well-mannered and well-trained. 
Let your hawk have a befikful or tw'o* of meat to whet her ajjj)e( ihr 

1 Salavat JiristOilau^ i.e., pass the time telling the heads while s^jying 
“ Oh God, bless Muhammad and the family of Muhammad.'* 

- Ah-hazl karhm, “to bathe.” Bu fjli an-Icashl kardau, “to oil the 
feathers.” 

This was the practice of a certain Pan jab falconer who had a great 
reputation for training goshawks. Ho never went empt3'^-handed to a 
goshawk to take her on the fist, even after she was trained : he abvays took 
with him a. bit of meat, about the size of a pea, concealed in his palm. 

* Eagles are late risers and do not leave their roosting places till the 
sun has warmed the air, that is in the winter not till after eig^ht o’clock. 
Peregrines leave their roosts while it is still dark. 

Ohivg, “ beak,” but chang, “ claw, talons, fingers, etc.” : ching sadan, 
“ to strike with the beak, peck, etc.” 

(J * 
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and make her keon. Now go into a good spot, mark down a chuhor 
that will give a fairly easy flight/ and, saying Oh God ! my hope 
is in Thee/" cast off your hawk. My son, though falconers and 
sportsmen do not approve of this, yet 1 approve it : act as 1 
instruct thee and thou wilt experience no ill. 

Give car to my teaching ; my precepts obey : 

In the training of hawks I have spent all my day. 

* A truly- trailed bird can see froni afar, 

And choose for its quarry “ Aqiiilla ” the star. 

If your hawk to fly rightjy you wish and desire, 

To God say a prayer, for He is thy Sire. 

When the Portal of Hope is open to all - 
Before God, on thy knees, with reverence fall. 

Take care of thy bird, for God made it too, 

The earth and the sea, the Heavens and you. 

At any rate this hawk of yours has been perfected in every 
part of her training. Perhaps, too, she is fast. If, as she leaves 
your fist, she at once take the ^^chiikor"^ in the air, on no account 
feed her up : give her only the brain. When by this act of hors 
you have discovered that she is fast, go and put up another 
^^chukor.^" If it rise close to you, let it get away a little distance 
before you cast off your hawk so that the partridge may not be 
taken, bub be put into "" a bush. Now go with a very little meat 
in your hand, and dismount near the bush. Go very gently and 
take your hawk on your fist. Set on your dog *^ and make it put up 
the partridge out of the bush. As soon as the parti’ulgo rises, cast 
off your hawk. However she take it, whether at once in the air, 
or at a distance before it can put in,"" go slowly up to her and 
cut the “ chukor"s "" thi'oat. If you want to fly your hawk again 
next day, give her one thigh, the heart, and the liver together 
with feathers as ‘^casting."" If you don"t intend to fly her next 
day,^give her in addition one side of the breast.^ While feeding 
her, call the dog to your side that she may become accustomed to it. 

^ KabJc“i mundsib-i ; this is I presume the author’s meaning. Mwidsib, 
‘‘ fitting, suitable,” ofteu has the meaning, both in India and in Persia, 
of “ medium-sized, of average size.” 

- At dawn the doors of Heaven are open and the Angels descend to 
fix each ni&n’s daily portion. Morning prayers arc accepted by God. 

Tfila rd hay zadan, 

^ Yak stna = the hayJial of Pan jab falconers. 
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If your hawk be a tiercel,^ one thigh of the chukor with the 
head and neck and their bones will be a sufficient feed. 

Now let us suppose that you are out with your friends on that 
ten days^ hawking expedition and that your hawk has daily killed 
five or six partridges without misbehaving herself, and that you 
have duly fed her up after the last flight, at the place she put in ; 
do not suppose that now, after she is thoroughly entered to quarry,- 
you must necessarily during these ten days act so every day. 
Should you, for instance, now prefer to stay at home one day, lure 
her from a distance ; but should you take the field, then at the 
last flight, when she has taken her partridge, give her the head and 
brain to eat. On the spot whore she has killed or put in,’^ place 
her on a stone and go yourself a long way off, and then luro her to 
you and feed her up. She has learnt how to kill partridges, and your 
present action is to prevent her forgetting the lure. 

Let us suppose that the first day your new goshawk takes the 
partridge in the air you feed her up on it. Well, the next time 
you go out hawking, she will, on the partridge rising, try her 
best; if she take it in the air, well and good, but if 7 K)t, she will 
either return to 3^011 or give up ; she will not continue to chase the 
partridge till she puts it in.‘ Many a good hawk luive I seen spoilt 
like this through the gross ignorance of the falconer. A hawk 
cannot always takc*a partridge in the air : it should therefore learn 
to follow and ^^put in.^^ ‘ 

Though I have warned you once, I warn you again ; do not go 
hawking chickens and house-pigeons, for this a mistjike. 

Tlie goshawk falcon^’ is in every respect better than the tiercel. 
I have proved this by experience. Many falconers say that the 
tiercel is faster and more adroit, but these do not know that 
a hundred tiercels cannot do what one falcon does. It appears 
to them that the tierc(d is faster, because he is smaller and ispoves 
his wings with greater rapidity. But the falcon is larger and 
longer, and can, from the summits of high hills make a partridge 

* J’urra qvsh ; vide page 25, note 3. 

- Garm shudan. 

Yak znr hi-partdan mi~dvarad, 

^ ]3i-huna hurdan or — rasauldan 

Vide note 3, page 80. • 

Qrish-i tavdr. The female of the goshawk used to be dignified by 
the title “ falcon ” : vide also page 2o, note 3. 
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put The tiercel cannot do this ; it gives up half way. 

There is no question but that the falcon is a hundred degrees 
better than the tiercel,^ either for quarry as small as the Quail, 
or for quarry as large as the Common Crane and the Great 
Bustard." 

My son, if you want to be counted by keepers of short-winged 
hawks a past master in the art, and to reap a full enjoyment 
from tke sport, tlien train your goshawks,'^ sparrow-hawks, and 
shikrasj etc.j as I have described. 

You should try to finish youj: day^s hawking before noon, so 
that you, your horse, your hawk, and your hound, may all rest till the 
next day. Hawking prolonged into the afternoon'^ is bad, because 
eagles and other birds of prey are then in search of their evening 
meal, and they will come down on you even from afar off. Should 
you lose your hawk in the afternoon, you have little time to search 
for her and also reach your house before nightfall. Should you 
not lose her, but manage to add a few more partridges to your 
bag, it is difficult to know the proper amount of food to give : 
the Winter nights are long and cold, and if you give her but 
a small feed she will lose condition;-’’ if through fear of the 
cold you give a full feed, she, tired though she be, will 
not sleep; or if she sleep, she will not ‘^put over^^® nor 


* The females of all species of hawks and falcons are, I think, faster 
and better- winded tlian the males, though the latter are probably more 
adroit. 

' I'niti uj /dl T. is explained by the author in more than one marginal 
jioti! as being i\\Q mltdi^murgh or “sheep-bird:** dui- 

drigli and tnl are other forms of the word. (Persians that are not 
sportsmen often call tlie h]gyptian or White Scavenger Vulture vilsh- 
inur yh .) 

Tarldu u qisil. 

* the time between noon and sunset. 

” SV hawk in just proper condition, if underfed, will, if the night be 
very cold, become thin in one night. In the Indian Spring, when the 
nights are temperate, I have known a sakor falcon go up two ounces in 
weight in one nighty from a slight overfeed of hubara flesli. 

*’• A good Indian falconer would carry his hawk after dark till she 
had “ put over ” completely, first allowing her an hours rest or more. 
“ Carrying,** with its constant shifting of position, not only causes a 
hawk to “put over’* quicker, but induces it to digest and empty the 
bowel : on the fist she will “mute** thrice for every twice on the perch. 
After a hawl day’s work, water should be offered her at night, especially 
if she has been fed on the rich flesh of the hubara: after a feed 
on hubara flesh, I have known some sakers drink two or three times 
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digest^ properly, and next day your friends will start off hawking 
before your hawk has cast- or got her appetite. These are the 
reasons I do not approve of hawking in the afternoon. If your 
friends force you to go out hawking with them in tlio afternoon, 
feed up your hawk after her Jirst flight. 

Do not overfly your hawk. She should fly no more than 
she can tty with delight to herself. Two or three flights are 
siffficient, and I consider it unlawful {liarnjn) to give hca’ more 
than five flights.*^ If slie be flown only two or three times, she 
will remain keen on her quaiTy^.^ This is the way to treat all 
goshawks and sparrow-hawks. Know that all these sporting- 
birds are naturally good, and the Wise God has created them 
all for the ple.isure and delight of man; but it rests with the 
falc(.)ner to make or mar thmn. Except in two particulars, their 
good or bad points are the result of training. First, the 
falconer, however good, cannot make slow hawks fast, nor 
versa. Second, he cannot increase the courage of his liawk. 
Now, although I have scon it stated in works on falconry'* that 
to increase a hawk’s courage you should feed her for tliree dnys 


between nightfall and iriidniglit. If a hawk has boon fed late and is 
to 1)0 flown early ncx*t day, it should be taken on the fist before sunrise 
(a lamp being lit in the room) and “ carried,” the hawk being made to 
change its position frequently: this induces it to “cast” earlier than it 
would otherwise do. When liubara-hawking all Jay hug in the desert 
for ten or fifteen days at a stretch, my falconers would carry the hawks 
from d or 4 a.m. till daybreak, and the liawks (peregrines oi* sakers) 
would be ready to fly by 8 a.m. (A hawk “puts over” when it takes 
down siny portion of the meat from its ci'op into its stomach). “ Putting 
over” quickly is the sign of a good digestion. 

^ Sarf hardan is properly “to cat,” but by it the author evidently 

means either to “put over,” or “to digest,” I do not know which. 

Qfish gusht-asli m7-shiJianad P. and \fm opnrir are the ordinary 
expressions for “ tlie liawk is ‘ putting over*.” * 

- Tn^ma andaJilitan, “to cast,” i.e., to throw up the (fasting in the 
morning. Vide page note 3. 

^ It must be recollected that the quairy is the chulcor partridge 

which is usually found in the hills, and flvo flights miglit rcpr(‘sent 

a lot of w^ork. With the grey partridge of India five flights would be 
nothing for a good goshawk. 

• For Falcons — peregrines or sakers — five flights at hubara are 
snlficicnt, two in the morning and three in the afternoon: at heron 
or kite one flight. • 

® Bdz-Ndma : many of these Persian MSS. exist both in Persia sind 
India. 
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on pigoon^s flesh steeped in wine,^ when if she have previously 
tjikon only partridges she will now take even cranes, yet this 
is not the cfise; the statement is falsehood, pure and unalloyed, 
for I have tested it: my hawk took no cranes — that was of 
minor importMtico — but what she did do was to fall sick. It 
is God, not the falconer, that bestows swiftness and courage. 
Iji those two matters the falconer is powerless. 

*Gf)d gave the hawk her courage and her speed, 

Can’st thou thyself increase what He Himself decreed ? 

For instance, if ten horses be trained for a race/ one will 
will, and whenever you race them the same one will win — unless, 
of course, some accident happen, or the horse is out of sorts. 
So, too, with greyhounds and other animals. In short, courage 
jMid powers of flight have nothing whatever to do with the falconer: 
foi* these the Grace of God is necessary. 

Now, first yon must train your hawk to come eagerly to the 
fist from any s[)ot where your voice reaches her. Further, you 
must not encourage her to become so bold and familiar with dogs 
that she lay hands on thorn for it may happen that one day 
when you have cast her at a partridge, a fox or a jackal crosses 
her path : if she has acquired a habit of binding to dogs she 
will fasten on to the fox. or jackal, and so sufFen instant destruction. 


’ The Bokc of Ht, Alhans gives the following “Mcdecyne for an hawke 
that has lost here corage “ Take Oyle of fpayno and temperc it With 
clere Wine, and With tlie yolke of an egge and put therein befe. and 
thereof gtuie to yourc hawke. v. morcellis. and then iet hir in the Ibnne. 
and at eueii fede hir With an old hotc coiner, and if je fode hir 
th‘» iii tyrays that hawke Was nencr lb lufty nor lb Joly before, as fhe 
Will be after and come to hir owiic eorege*’ (page 2(5). In Bert’s 
Treatise of Hawks and Hawking, 1619 (page 101 of ITarting’s Edition ; 
reprinted by Quaritch) there is a somewhat similar receipt for a “ Hawke 
that ‘hath lolt her courage and ioyeth not, or is lowe in flefh.” For 
“ turning tayle ” and “ to bring storaake,” A Terfect Booke for Kepinge of 
Sparhawkes or Qoshawkes (written about 1575 and first printed from the 
original MS. by J. E. Harting in 1886), says, “ftepe her meate in claret 
wyiic and the yoke of an egg and nyp it drye and fo give it, and it will 
bring her ftomake.” 

- Sawghdu kardan, “ to train for a race.” 

“ 1 baue knownc iome of them likewifo that would fooner catche 
a dogge in the field then a Partridge, and although fhe had flown 
a Partridge very well to marke, and fat well, yet lb Ibone as a dog 
had but come in to the retro ue, fhe would have had him by the face.” — 
Bert, Chap. V. 
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Neither must you allow her to be too bold with small children, 
lest one day, while you are absent, your small boy come to her 
on her perch and she seize him, and none be there to hear 
his cries, and so he be blinded or killed. Both these accidents 
have happened frequently, Lc,, a goshawk has killed a child, and 
a jackal a gosliawk. This evil habit seldom exists in passage 
hawks,^ qizily or tarhhi; it is generally the eyess qizll ' that acts 
like this, and hence falconci's are not very fond of tlu? oyess.^ 
In short, your hawk slioiild stand somewhat in fear of all dogs 
except your own hound ; it is better for her to remain in fear of 
strange hounds that might injure her, and of the dogs of the 
wandering tribes.**^ 

Secondly, your hawk should make the partridge put in (or 
take it just as it is going to ^‘^put in and then after circling 
round the covert two or three times take stand on the top of the 
covert till you Jirrive, when she should leave her perch and come 
to your fist. Slie should not ily olF and leav(' the place where the 
partridge ^^put in,^^ else by the time you havcj followed her and 
recovered her, the partridge will have escaped. 

Such is hawking with short-winged hawks in hilly country, that 
is, hawking ^^chukor’^ and seesee A s for hawking in Hat 

country, a goshawk will there take duck, goose, common cranes,*’ 
great bustards, ravens, hubara, stone plovers,' saker falcons,” ainl 


^ The translator’s experience is that passagti goshawks are parti- 
cularly afraid of small children. Indian falconers account for this by 
saying that the hawk mistakes children for its junglo-ericmies the 
monkeys. 

- Qizil-i dshiy/lnJ^ “ eyess gosiiawk : ” r/izil is the local i*ace that 
breeds in Persia. 

Trda is a hound, or any sporting dog except a tdzi or greyhound : 
sag (gen. term), any oi'dinary pai'iah or other breed of dog: sag-t- Jldtlj 
“a dog of the breed kept by wandering tribes;’* it is large and fierce. 
y\7la also means “ a pup.” 

* The author probably means that the hawk should chase till the 
partridge puts in ; that if she is fast and taught to take quarry ((uickly 
in the air, she will acquire the habit of only doing so, and will 
consequently give up whenever she sees that the quarry is fast enough 
to take her to a distance. 

Kahk u tthu. 

Tn India geese and common cranes arc, by means of a stalking 
bullock, sometimes stalked while feeding, and thus taken by*a goshawk. 

’ Chdkhrug^ “stone-plover.” 

^ Bdldbdiiy “ passage saker.” 
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even imperial sand-grouse/ quail/ pin-tailed sand-grouse/ and 
ruddy sliieldrakcs." All tliis quarry — (pheasants'' and black 
partridges ^ are excepted) — she can take at the first or second 
dash only, otherwise she will fail in doing so. 

If you come across any of this quarry in open country and 
desire to Hy at it, then, if your hawk, by crouching and resting its 
breast on your hand and becoming rigid,® shows that she has a 
natural •inclination for^it,^ bo sure you take notice of the direction of 
the wind. With your hawk^s breast towards the wind,^ gallop 
your horse towards the quarry. The horse must indeed move, but 
you must so hold and keep your fist that your hawk does not open 
her wings ; for she must, while the quarry has still a foot on the 
ground, quit your fist like a bullet ; she will then take the quarry 
in the air before it has got away ten yards. On no account cast 
your hawk off with her back to the wind, for this is dangerous. 
First, by casting her off back to the wind, her loins will be 
strained ; and leaving your fist uncollected ly, she will fail to reach 
the quarry, and your falconer friends will jeer at you and at your 
action. Should you even manage to cast her oflF so close that it is 
as though you arc giving the quarry into her hand, she and the 
quarry, when she binds ® to it, will fall to the ground (i.c., if the 
wind bo at all strong), and the quarry will, breaking away from 
her, not again be overtaken. Should your hawk even bind so 

• V'ule page 12, note 2. 

- JkildurchJn T. “ The Common Quail.” Anqudy “ The Ruddy 
Sheldrake.” 

^ Qarqdvnl (Phaseanus colchicus). 

' lJurruj, the Francolin oi* Jilaek Partridge of India. 

JH~yak sar dn sar agar girift fa-hilia- : sar, “attack, stoop, ijtc.” 

Mat shndav, is “ to be astonished, perplexed; to become rigid from 
astonishment : ” the author applies tliis idiom more than once to the 
goshawk, apparently in the last sense. 

" Lieut.-Colonel B. Delmc Radelitte states that a goshawk lie owned 
and sent to a friend afterwards killed grouse on the Scottish moors. ITe 
also says that an exceptional goshawk tiercel he once had took “ storks, 
white-necked storks (M. episcopns), bar-headed geese (A. indiens), 
sheldrakes (C. rutila), kestrels, rollers (0. indica), white-eyed buzzards 
(Poliornis toesa), on one oc^casion a merlin (L. chiquera), pigeons and 
other exceptional quarry without number, and yet was in the constant 
habit of catching partridges and small quarry ; ” (})agc 19). 

” Tu srna-yi gush ra bar slna-yi had hi-dih, 

^ “To Itind,” is to seize and hold on to the quarry, especially in the 
air, while “ to ruff ” is to stoop at and hit the quarry, making the 
feathers lly : ‘ Vide ’ liihliotlieca Accijpitraria, by Harting. 
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firmly that, on falling, the quarry does not break away, still she 
will suffer for that folly, and will get injured or fall sick. It is the 
habit of all birds of prey, when within the distance of five or six 
spans of their quarry, to cease beating their wings, in order to get 
ready to seize it. Now if you cast off your hawk, breast to the 
wind, oven though she cease to beat her wings for the last three or 
four feet of her flight, still by the help of the impetus gained by the 
ctiiSt, by your horso^s galloping, and by thg beating of bt}r own 
wings, she will reach and ^^bind^^ to the quarry and sportsmen 
will compliment you and commend your hawk. If, however, you 
cast her off up- wind of the quarry, the moment when, accoi’ding to 
her nature, she ceases beating her wings on nearing the quarry, 
the wind will strike her loins and overturn her ; and she will 
tliereforo fail to bind.^^ Hence it is a law never to fly a hawk 
with her back to the wind : to do so is botchery. When, however, 
hawking partridges in the lulls with a goshawk, or when hawking 
gazelles in the plains with a saker, the rule allows of oxcoptioiis. 
Ill the former case your hawk is cast off from a height, and with 
the aid of gravity^ follows the partridge till it ^^puts in ; in the 
hills, too. the force of the wind is broken. In the latter case you 
have no choice but to fly your charkh or htUCihan at gazelle from 
up-wind, for as soon as the falcon stoops and the greyhound 
arrives, the gazelle has no choice but to put its nose into the wind 
and to flee windwards." If the wind is strong, the falcon, flying 
against the wind, will probably not overtake it ; but if she does 
make sufficient headway to overtake it — which she may do with 
great difficulty — she will, while stooping and recovering and again 
rising high, lose ground and fall about a thousand paces behind. In 
the meantime the greyhounds are too blown to s(dze tln^ gazelle. 
For these reasons the gazelle must be flown at from up-wiiid ; ^ 
this will also be explained later, in the chapter on the Charkh^* 

These observations do not apply to hawking chukor and .scffsaa, 
for these put in.’' Still, it is bettor to fly at even these, from 
up-wind, whether in the hills or iii the ])lains, for then the advan- 
tage is with the hawk. 

^ 'Parian rd mdya-ddr az hulandi nii-anddzl. 

2 ^ ]^l ilimdgh-ash rd hi-had dihad va rii hubdd fardr kunad, 

Nafas-i tdzl mi-siizad. 

^ Bdld-yi had. 
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When your hawk is thoroughly entered to chukor and seeifee^^ 
and never fails you, you should fly her in the plains at some of the 
quarry mentioned above ; for flying a hawk in the plains, after she 
has been thoroughly entered to chukor and seesee^ has several 
special advantages, though these are not commonly known to 
falconers. Many falconers fancy that if you fly your hawk at 
large quarry in the plains, thoroughly accustoming her to it, she 
will nof thereafter talgo chukor and seeacc. This is an error. Now 
a goshawk can only take duck and Imbara and such-like quarry 
of the plains, at the first or socpond dash : if not taken at once 
such quarry will speedily outstrip the hawk. Therefore the hawk 
must, on level open ground, fly her fastest and strive her utmost at 
the beginning, and this habit soon becomes second nature. If 
a man wrestle with a famed wrestler, thereafter novices and 
ordinary people are to him as nothing.^ So, too, it is with a hawk 
flown at large quarry. Even at the cornniencement, partridges are 
a lucre nothing to her ; but when, after acquiring the habit of 
swift flight by being flown in tlie plains, she is again flown in the 
hills with the additional advantage of gravity, her swiftness will 
astonish you ; it will truly bo something to see. You must, of 
course, not weary her by overflying, for by overflying you make 
her stale. A second advantage derived from flying her in the 
plains, is that she necessarily sees a large number of buzzards, 
vultures, kites, eagles, aiid such-like birds, and so, becoming 
speedily familiarized to them, ceases to bo in terror of them. 

A third advantage is, that when she fails to take the quarry 
and falls at marke,^^ ^ she will, on your riding up, readily rise 
and take stand on your fist, for goshawks have a natural dislike 
to resting on a flat surface ; they love to perch on trees, hillocks, 
or rocks. 

A fourth ; your hawk learns to take every quarry at which she 
is flown : should you fail to find partridges you need not return 
with an empty bag, tired and cross ; for you can fly her at hubara, 
ravens, stone-plovers, etc., instead. 

My son, teach your hawk the habits that I have described. 

' Garm hi-giriftan-i kabk u tihu shud, 

MisUt db’khurdany “as easy as drinking water.” 

* Sar-i dimagh budan, “to be in the humour for, to be keen on.” 

^ “ To fall at marke,” “ to alight and there await the owner.” 
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Also accustom her to drink freely ; ^ accustom her after each meal 
to drink a beakful or two. Always, about two hours after dark, 
offer hor water in a cup held close in front of her ; try to induce 
her^ to take a few beakfuls, as by so doing she will digest easily.® 
Accustom her to drinking at least two or three times a day, either 
from a cup or from a stream. If she drink only one beakful, it is 
an advantage, especially at night. Drinking keeps lior in health. 

' Now my son, know that it is the pride and glory of a f^ilconer 
to train long-winged, not short- winged hawks ; for the natural 
quarry of the former is rats, black-breasted sand-grouse, pigeons, 
duck, and small birds ; but when falcons fall into the hands of 
a competent falconer, they are required to take coniinon cranes, 
geese, and gazelles. If the falconer be not skilled, how can such 
quarry be taken by the falcon ? As for goshawks, their natural 
quarry in the hills is partridges and pigeons, and in the hands of 
the falconer they do no more than kill partridges : it is merely 
incumbent on the falconer to familiarize them with horses, dogs 
and men, so that after putting in they may take stand and not 
make off. 

Now I, the slave of the lioyal Court, was once in attendance on 

His Majesty (may our souls bo his sacrifice) in the hills of ( 

in Mf7z<nidamn. One day a fliglit of snow-cock'’ rose suddenly in 
front of the August® Presence of the King of Kings. I had on my 
fist a female tarbhi of two moults. The moment the covey, con- 
sisting of twenty or thirty birds,^’* rose, I cast off my hawk, and 
she promptly took one cock in the air.^ I hastily dismounted and 
gave her the brain only; I did not feed hor up. Meanwhile 
the Qihla^ of the LTnivorse^^ dismounted and became busy with 
his breakfast. I took the snow-cock into the Presence : it was 
examined and I was complimented. 1 remounted and rode on 
a short distance, when three more snow-cock rose in front of mo. 

^ Ab-khur kardan. 

- With a new hawk it is a good thing to attract her attention by 
flicking the water in the ciip with the finger. 

® — td hi-istirdhat mrf hi-kunad. 

* Place illegible. 

Kahk-i darl, Tetraogallus Oaspius. 

— galla-yi kahk-i darl ki hi-qadar-i hist si dCtna budand, 

7 Dast-raw dar havd girift, • 

^ Qihla is the point to which Muslims turn in prayer. Applied to 
the Shah it signifies that he is one to whom all bear their requests. 
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I flow the same hawk and took one,^ and the Shah had not finished 
breakfast when I bore it into the Presence. He applauded ino 
and bestowed on me a shawl, for it is most unusual for a goshawk 
to succeed in taking a snow-cock. A goshawk may indeed take 
one straight away, in the air, just as it has risen,- but she cannot 
make one ^^put in,^’ for a snow-cock will fly for miles.'^ 


CHAPTER XXX 

“ RECLAIMING ” ‘ THE PASSAGE SAKEli 

SiiouLR a passfige falcon with seeled eyes come into your 
possession the first thing is to examine it carefully and classify it. 
Having decided on the race to which the falcon belongs, fit her 
with some suitable iiaTue such as Snlf/Jn, Zarglidm, F(7rwy ShabJb, 
HabJb, MalihFfh^ ShaJuJb, Ikidraiiy ote.^‘ N^cxt fit her with an old 
hood that is soft and easy, one that will not, by hurting her eyes, 
make her hood-shy.^ Let her eyes reniaiii seeh^d under the hood 
for three days. Every day when you feed her, call her name. 
On tlie third or fourth day, i.c., as soon as shu has learnt to feed 
freely, which she will show by searching eagerly for food when 
you mention her name, unsoel her eyes about two hours to sunset, 
and then rohood her. Call her name, and when she bends her 
hooded head in search of food, give her a mouthful or two. Then 
stroke her on the breast, the thighs, and the wings, and again 
remove the hood that she may see daylight, and quickly replace it. 
Continue this treatment till half an hour before sunset. Then set 


^ Yak (Idna, 

Agar hi-dast rain qush girifl fa-bi-hd, 

A farmkk ov far sang ; “a parasang,” about RJ- English miles. 
The author uses the word merely to signify a long distance. 

^ “ Reclaim/’ to make a hawk tame, etc. 

Ohashm-ddJ^ta, “ with seeled eyes ” : vide page 14, note 4. 
ZarghYlm is one of the many Arabic words for a “ lion ” : Shahlb, 
“ of brilliant youth ” : Hahlh and Mahbtlh, “ loved ” and “ beloved ” : 
Shahdbj “.meteor ” : IJadrdn, an old Persian woi d, seems to mean 
“ wicked.” All these names, however, are masculine. 

7 Bad-kulah, “ hood-shy.” 
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her down and leave her till after the evening prayer.^ Then again 
take her on the fist and sit near the lamp, with your back to the 
wall, so that none may come behind you and your hawk. Again 
call her name, and when she lowers her head reward her with 
a mouthful. Stroke her as before. Carry her thus for three or 
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four hours. After that, set her on her pcreli for the night, 
fastening the hood tight that sl.e may not cast it during the night. 
Early next morning, before sunrise, take the hawk on your fist; 

1 The time limit for the evening prayer expires half an hour after 
sunset. 
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sit with a few friends near a lamp or a fire sipping your tea or 
coffee, and perform your prayers. Kvery now and then remove 
the hood for about five seconds, and then rehood. For about three 
days feed her under the hood, calling her name. Now at early 
sunrise,^ on the morning of the third or fourth day, take just 
sufficient meat for one meal ; well wet your hawk under her wings,^ 
wash her nostrils, letting a little water enter them, and set her 
perch‘d jin a quiet place in the sun where none can disturb you, 
and seat yourself near on the ground. Now remove the hood and 
handle her a little, stroking her breast, head, and neck; then 
slowly carry your fist close to her perch and induce her to step on 
to the perch of her own accord. Hold the leash in your hand, 
and occasionally draw it tight gently to induce her to rouse. 
She is sure, after one of these rousings, to commence oiling her 
feathers.^' When you see that she has carried her beak to the oil 
bottle^ near her tail, preparatory to oiling her feathers, you must 
sit absolutely still; do not pull the leash; keep a guard even over 
the way you breathe, and let her oil her feathers to her heart’s 
content. 

If she oils her feathers very quickly and then I’ouses, it is a 
sign she is well-manned.^ If after oiling and rousing, she a second 
time applies her beak to her oil-bottle, it is a sign that she is bc)th 
well-manned and well-plucked. • 

Let her remain on the perch a little longer while she preens 


^ The author is probably writing of October in the vicinity of (3ither 
Bushirc or Baghdad. 

^ pT’esumably as in India, water would be blown in a spray out of 
the mouth and with force, the falconer’s hand bring raised and lowered 
to make the falcon expand her wings and expose tlie soft featliers 
underneath. The outer feathers are so arranged as to be a 2 >rotection 
against rain, and it is not easy to soak them. 

The perch would probably be of the Arab pattern and consist of 
a pad on an iron sy)iko ; riWe pagf^ 05. 

* Hawks, even those that have never yet been unhooded since they 
were caught, know their own perches and have preferences. 

^ “ To rouse ” ; said of a hawk when she makes her feathers stand 
on end and then shakes herself violently. 

llughan-haslil or rilghan-glrl harda'n, “ to oil the feathers.” 
Par-kh nn or par-hashl Jeardau, “ to preen and straighten the feathers.” 

7 Mudhun, “ oil-bottle,” called in the Bolce of St, Albans the “ note ” 

(imtP). , 

* “ To man ” a liawk is to muko it tame and accastomod to the 
presence of human beings. 
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str3»iglitGiis ^ hor fcathors CLiid figaiii rous©s witli vigour. Itu- 
TUGdiately slie rousGS, tako in your hand the meat you have ready, 
and calling her name, induce her to step on to your fist, nnd 
reward her as b(3fore. Do this a third time, hiit this time try and 
induce her to jump to your fist the length of her leash or h>ss. 
Then call her name and reward her by a good feed. Now hood 
her and place her on the ground. Call her name and strike on the 
ground with your hand, in front of her.- If she adv'anc«s even 
two finger breadths towards the sound, it is sufficient. Reward 
her by letting her pull and eat^two or three mouthfuls of meat, 
and while she is eating pull off the hood and let her finish her 
meal and enjoy horsolf. She will by this means learn that ii<» one 
wishes to harm her, and that being tame is not at all a bad thing. 
Aftei* feeding her take a small piece of wool, or cot ton- wool, and 
clean her nostrils.** Then fasten the braces of the hood tight, and 
sot her on her perch in the shade. * 

* KJtadany kartlan^ lit. ‘‘ to make straight like an arrow.” Accord- 
ing to the Jiahe of St. Allans a hawk “ reform ith ” her feathers when 
she straightens them without oiling them. 

- Tn the Kapurthala State, sakers that wi?re to ho entered to kite 
were trained in this manner. The hawk, excited by being fed, was 
hooded and placed on the ground. Tlien, the lure being bang(‘d on t he 
ground, it was taught to snatch at it (in the tiark), and rewarded when 
it “bound** to the Ifiro. The first live kite given as a “train'* was 
presented to it jii this manner, i.e.y the hooded hawk was induccMl to 
“ hind '* to it as to the lure and was duly rewarded. The liood was 
then removed and perhaps a little more meat presented tli rough tJic 
kite’s feathers. The kite was then forcibly remov^ed and thrown to the 
distance of one or two feet, and as soon as the hawk bound to it, it was 
fed up on a fresh warm bird. The eyes of tiic kite were seeled, its 
claws tied up, and a string was of course fastened to its leg. 

A tame hawk’s nostrils get clioked up with blood and dust. 
Eastern falconers arc generally particular about keeping the nostrils 
clean. One of the advantages of “ tiring ’* is that it induces a flow of 
water that keeps the nostrils clean. ‘“Tiring,* s., any tough j)ieee (as 
the leg of a fowl with little on it) given to a haAvk when in training to 
pull at, in order to prolong the meal and exercise the muscles of tin? 
back and neck.” — Marling. 

** The mid-day sun would be too powerful at that time of the year. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

ANECDOTES OF A BAGHDAD FALCONER 

Anecdotes op a Baghdad Falconer. — There is a well-known story of 
a famous falconer of Baghdad, named Sayj/id Adliam. For a long 
time he was blessed with no offspring, but at length the Jjord of 
the World bestowed on him one son. At the time of our story, the 
boy had arrived at the age of two years, and had conceived a great 
affection and fascination for a certain bdldbdn, the property of hia 
father. 

A hawk-catcher ^ had captured a fine biUdban-i afiniar^i ffhdmJ, a 
young passage falcon, and had carried it as a present - to Da/id, 
the Pasha of Baghdad. 

Sayyid Adliam, the Grand Falconer,*^ was summoned and the 
hawk made over to him with directions to train it to gazelle. He 
took it to his home, named it Meteor,^^ and unseeled its eyes on 
the third day. 

In the morning, ho was seated at the edge of the sunshine,* his 
new hawk preening her feathers, etc., in the manner I have just 
described. He was, of course, watchful that his unmanned hawk 
should not be suddenly scared ; for you must know that, should a 
new hawk be suddenly scared, it is difficult* to efface from hei* 
memory’' the remembrance of the fright, and she is perhaps spoilt 
for ever after. While the hawk was engaged in lier preening, 
Sayyid Adham was suddenly horrified to see his small two-year-old 
son toddling towards him. Quietly intervening himself between 
the boy and the hawk he beckoned to the former to come to him. 
As soon as the child came up to him, he deftly took his head under 
his arm and kept it there till the hawk, having finished her toilet, 

^ ^ciyyad, Ar., as comprehensive a word as shikdr-chi ; vide page 54, 
note 2. 

Pi shkash, “present,” a polite word for “sale.” The Pasha would 
give him a “present” in return. Such is the etiquette. 

Q Fish -chi BdshJ. 

Bar^i dftdh, in the shade (or half in the shade), but close to the 
sunsliine. 

® “ . . . And thereby catch some sudden fear, which at the first you. 
ought to be careful to prevent, for it is hard to work that out again 
which she is suffered to take at the first, and most commonly she will be 
subject to it ever after, whether it be good or evil.” — Latham. 
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;/as fed and reliooded. He released his son and found that the 
)Oor child had been suflbcated : — 

To save his hawk from starting in alarm 
Ho sci/.ed the child and thrust him hicath his arm, 

And pressing tight and tiglitor in his dread, 

He killed the boy by crushing up his head. 

'I’hough I myself never saw the Saf/tjuly^ I was well aetjiiaiiited 
with his immediate descendants. In training hdhlhilu to ga/Adle 
they had no equal, and wore justly proud of tlieii* skill. They used 
to pride themselves on the incident parrated above as being a proof 
of their father’s devotion to sport. 

Bkt wi th 'I'uk Pasha. — It is also well knoAvn that Sai/ijid Af/Jniin 
(>nc() laid a wager with the Pasha of Brighdad that ho would, within 
twelve days, fly at gaztdle, with success, a (jortain newly caught 
bdlfJbfht. Ho did so ; on the twelfth dny, in the presence of the 
Pasha, tlie hnldhdn took its first ga/iOlle in noble stylo, tind the 
Stiyifid his wager. Only a falconer knows the difli(udty of taking 
a wild gazelle with a passage falcon 'wifhin twdre fhif/rs of Us 
captitra-'^ 

Concerning these two matters God is the Knower*’ — but all the 
(jld men ^ of Baghdad bore constant testimony to their truth. 


CHAPTEK XXXll 

TllAlNING TIIK PASSAGK SAKKll TO GAZl^LLK ' 

TjfAiNiNU 'J’UE Passage Saker to Gazelle. — Procure the lioad of a 
freshly-killed gazelle. Excite your hawk’s appetite by calling lier 

i A Sayyid is a descendant of the Prophet. • 

- Had the falcon been netted (and its eyes sooled) some days liefore 
its twelve days’ eilucJition coinmenced, the matter would have been much 
simpler. Even tliough a hawk be not carried nor handled, the rmae 
fact of having its eyes seeled has a quieting effect. It learns to eat from 
the fist, becomes aecnstonicd to human voi(;es, and Umoa a little of its 
high jungle (condition. 

Vide note page 17. 

^ Kummalin, “old men, elders,” double Arabic plural of homil : 
inadmissible in Arabic and incorrect in Persian : perhaps a misprint for 
akmallii. , 

■» H.H. the late Mir ^All Munld of Sindh used, at one time, to train 
lagar falcons to ravine deer, but with what success 1 cannot say. He 
afterwards, for this flight, abandoned lagars in favour of passage cluirylia. 
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name, and then remove her hood that she may instantly jump from 
your fist to tlie head. Let her tear off and eat two or three 
mouthfuls of flesh ; then seize the gazelle-head and agitato it, so 
that the excited and hungry hawk may bind the tighter. After 
this let her feed a little. You must practise her daily in this 
manner, twice or thrice by day, and twice by night. Eacli 
morning set aside the exact amount of meat that she should receive 
ill the* twenty- four hpurs, and feed her from that, otherwise in the 
irregular feedings you will lose count of the quantity she has eaten, 
and will in consequence overfeed her. After making her play with 
the head, and after giving her to eat thci quantity fixed for her, 
remove her, and hood her, and carry her off to the bazar.^ 

In the bazar sit in some spot with your hawk^s back to the wall, 
so that nothing can conic behind her. Now I’emove her hood that, 
by viewing the varied throng of men and horses, she may rid her of 
her natural fear. Nay, more than this ; you must give your man a 
bit of meat the size of a pea and let liim, as he passes, liand it to 
her, so that she may look with the eye of expectation at each 
passer-by and say to herself, Here comes some one witli meat for 
me.^^ Now hood her and carry her. Never for one moment 
let her be off the fist.^ The Old Masters have ruled tliat the 
falconer may, when seated on the ground, place his hawk on tin? 
point of liis knee,'^ but that with this exception she must know no 
other perch than his fist. Great stress have they laid on tlie 
observance of this rule : Break it,^^ they have said, and let your 
hawk go wild.^’ Do thou act likewise, my son, and keep thy hawk 
ever on thy fist. During the twenty- four hours, she will indeed get 
four or five houiV sleep. ^ 

An hour after nigh tf ally make her as before play with the 
deer’s head. Do this by lamp light and while in the company of 
your friends. Let her oat on the head a little meat, a quantity 


‘ In Urdu this is called bazar kl mar. 

In tJie East, hawks, even when fully trained, are daily “carried ” 
in the bazar. Keeping hawks unhooded on a block is a western practice 
that does away with the necessity for a certain amount of carriage*. 
Most hawks, however, even “ iiitermewed ” liawks, arc the better for 
much “ carriage.” 

In tills Eastern attitude the hawk is nearly on a level with, and 
is close to, the facJu of the falconer. 

* Birds need but little sleep. 
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about tlie size of a filbert. Then take her up and carry her. At o. 
tiiu(‘ unhood her and place her on lier perch in front of you ; 
another shake lier jesses to arouse her and induce her to rousf 
and look about, and take notice. Now after her preening, hof.] 
her and take Jier on the fist. Anon call her name while she Is 
hooded, and reward her response by a morsel of meat, so that slio 
may thus learn to connect her name with food. In short, you musf 
<ill fquv hours after nightfall, keep her on your fist or on your 
knee, in a crowded room where people come and go continual lyJ 
Just before you retire for tlie^night take her up, carry her near 
a lamj) and make her play with the gazelle-head, agitating it well, 
li’ llie head has no meat on it, have a. few small bits of other meat 
ready, and place them on the gazelle^s eyes in such a manner that 
the hawk may of her own accord pull out the meat and eat it. 
Hood her while she is still binding to the head, and draw tiglit 
the braces ^ of the hood, so that there is no possibility of the hood 
coming off during the night ; tlien remove her and replace her on 
her perch, and leave her for the night. The remembrance of the 
gazelle-head and of her food Avill remain in her mind, and keep her 
keen and excited tor another hour. She will not sleep at all, or if 
she does, it will not be for more than two liours. 

llise at daybreak and take her on your fist, for she must not be 
allowed to even try to ‘^cast^^ ^ while her hood is on, and if she l)e 
hindered from casting she will fall sick. Hence trouble yourself 
and relievo her. 

To comfort friends, discomfort do not dread : 

Strive that the good call blessings on thy head. 


’ In a Persian majlis^ servants would constantly be coming and going 
with pipes and sherbet and coffee in the large bare room. In addition 
to friends a^id relations, there would be all the servants of these friends 
and j'elations. 

- The Persian, unlike the Indian, hood, is opened and loosened by 
sti'aps at the back. 

As the hawk was irregularly Fed the previous day she would 
probably “ cast late. As a rule sakers do not “ cast ” as early as 
peregrines. 

* Safrd,* Ar. “ bile ; the ‘ casting ’ of a hawk ’’ : fa^mah, lit. “ food,” 
also means “ casting.” The Turkish for a “ casting ” is tnk-samiJt, i.e., 
tulvy “ feather,” and samiliy “ bone,” In a good Indian hood, the beak 
aperture «s so cut away that a hooded hawk can, with a little difficulty, 
both eat and cast, but in the Persian hood a hawk cannot open its 
beak sufficiently wide to give exit to the casting. 
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[The author here cites some copy-book maxims on early rising : 
Jiese are not translated.] . . . Lastly, by early rising you will be 
n the field before the eagles are on their prowls.^ 

After she has cast/^ proceed to feed her on the head, and to 
carry her in the bazaar, etc., etc., as on: the previous day ; and 
continue this treatment till she is thoroughly trained to the gazelle- 
head. 

Now as soon as she thoroughly understands and is kee^ on the 
gazelle's head, procure a live fawn and bind firmly to one of its 
hind^ fogs an iron ring : then take a fine strong cord about twelve 
yards ^ long, pass one end through this ring and tie it to the opposite 
foreleg.® Next, with fine cord, bind between the fawn^s cars 
a lump of tough meat, one to two pounds in weight. 

In the morning call your hawk first to the dead head as before, 
agitating it well, etc., and hood her on the head. Now produce 
the live fawn and make it lie down. Call your hawk by name and 
then remove her hood. Jn accordance with her daily and nightly 
teaching she will at once ^^bind" to the meat on the fawn's head.^’ 
You must instruct your assistant, who has hold of the fawn's tether, 
to hold his hand high, so that the fawn cannot toss or shako its 
head. Lot your hawk tear a mouthful or two of meat and then 
remove her. Let her fly and bind ’' to the meat on the fawn's 
head a second time, and let her oat a little of it. T'hen hood her 
and remove her, and handle her, etc. (You must so feed her that 
she will be fit by the evening to be again flown at the dead head 
and the live fawn.) Now carry her to the house and wash her 
nostrils with a little luke-warm water. Remove her hood and let 
her preen and rouse till evening. 

In the evening repeat the morning's lesson and do this for 


^ In the cold weather, eagles are late risers : they do not leave their 
resting spots till the sun is warm. A peregrine will leave its roosting 
place before it is light. 

2 Pd or pdif means J^y leg, but especially the hind leg. As the fore 
leg is here called (shank), it is concluded the author means, 

by pdj “ hind le^” 

Dah xar*. The Persian zar^ is about 40 inches. 

^ N'7m str^ yah sir : vide page 106, note 5. ^ 

“ In a Persian manuscript written in India, it is stated that a goat 
may be substituted for the fawn, and that the head .should be protected 
by a piece of leather with two holes for the horns. Vide also chapter 
XXXIV (page 122). 
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three days. On the second and third day, however, after making 
the fawn lie down, you must get your assistant to drag it slowly in 
this position on the ground. Then while it is moving you must fly 
her at it, at the crouching fawn. 

On the fourtli day you Jiiusfc fly her at the fawn standing. First 
call her, in the morning, to the dead head and play with it, etc., etc., 
as on previous occasions. Now place the duly prepared fawn in 
a standing position in front of yon. Fly your hawk at it as before, 
but instruct your assistant that the moment the hawk binds he 
must pull the cord and cast the fawn. Repeat this lesson in the 
evening. 

You must be careful during these lessons that you do not over- 
feed your hawk Jind make her too fat. To avoid such an accident, 
you must, each morning, weigh and put aside the exact quantity of 
meat she is to bo given during the day. As for the meat on the 
fawn^s head, it must be so tough that your hawk can only, with 
difficulty and delay, tear off and swallow a small mouthful : on no 
account must it bo the tender meat from the backboned 

In short you must first fly your hawk tlireo days in the manner 
descrilied, at the crouching gazelle, and then three days 
at the standing gazelle. Next you must fly her three days at the 
gazelle in motion, its head being still garnished with meat. The 
moment the hawk binds,’^ the cord must be pulled and the gazelle 
made to fall. Fly her twice in the morning and twice in the 
evening. 

Next, after this nine days^ training, you must instruct your 
assistant to drive the deer in front of him at a quickened pace, he 
liimself running behind. When the gazelle is about twenty paces 
distant, you must lot go your^hawk. As soon as the hawk reaches 
and binds, your assistant must pull the cord and cast the gazelle 
as before. Give the hawk a little meat, hood her, remove her, and 
then lly her a second time from a rather longer distance; feed her 
oil the head, hood and remove her ; but you must not give her so 
imicli meat that she will not be fit to fly again in the evening. For 
tliree days you must fly her at the driven fawn, in the manner just 
described ; but evt^ry day increase, by twenty paces, the distance 
from which she is cast oil at the fawn. 

^ Gnsht-i pusht-i mdzay P, ; this term occurs also in Arabic MSS. on 
falconry. 
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Now, during this twelve days^ training, you must gradually 
decrease the size of the lump of meat that is bound on to the live 
fawn^s head, so that at last no meat is visible, /.e., you must binrl 
un the fawn’s head only a small bit of dry hard moat the size of a 
filbert, or a portion of the dried neck of a chicken. 

You must next, taking the same poor fawn that you have been 
using all along as a train,” ^ go out into the open country. The 
tt3thcr must be removed from the fawn’s leg, and the fawiii must 
be in the keeping of your falconer, who should be mounted, and at 
a distance from you of say a huiylred paces. First you must call 
your hawk to the same old dead and dried gazelle-head, agitating 
it well as before. While youv hawk is binding” to it in a state of 
hungry excitement, rchood her. With you there must be a qiiiet 
and obedient greyhound. Now order your mounted falcoinn- to 
release the fawn wUh if>s head to thr whnly and to gallop after it. 
You, having meanwhile mounted, must now unliood the hawk. 

Now at this point there is an aicideut to be guarded against, 
an accident that often happens at this stage of the training. 
A plucky impetuous hawk, suddenly unliooded, may in her 
excitement bind to the head of the horse - on which yon are 
mounted ; therefore yon must keep your eyes fixed on those of the 
falcon, and release her only when you perceivi' that she has spied 
tho fawn and iutciute Hying at it.*’’ 

As soon as the falcon has ten yards’ start of yon, slip tho 
greyhound * after her. The falcon will arrive, stoop at and bind to 

^ The ordinary word for a “ train ” (bird or beast) for a gi’eyliound 
or falcon is havll or bh'lt, in India ha^rdi. The present author also uses 
dad-par for a bird; and for a gazelle given as a “train” maraj and 
dakl : the last two words arc probably^ A rab terms ; [ am, liowevei*, 
unable to trace them. 

- A young saker the translator had, the first time she was flown at 
liubara, left liis fist and bound to the head of a whito pony about twenty 
yards off. The pony spun round and round, till the rider, an assistant 
falconer, fell off from giddiness. 

A hawk, suddenly and hurriedly unhooded, will leave the fist 
before she spies anything at all. 1'he hood should be removed quietly 
without flurry ; and if the hawk be raw it is often as well not to release 
her at her first “ bate.” From the expression of the hawk’s eye it is 
quite easy to see if she has spied the quarry .and means business. Even 
if she started for the galloping assistant falconer, the saker would spy 
the fawn on the way and divert her attention. * 

^ t,e., of course a trained greyhound ; one that would follow the 
hawk. 
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the fawn^s head, and the greyhound will come up and pull down 
the fawn. You must make in, secure the fawn^s legs, and cut its 
throat. Lot your falcon tear the eyes and tongue a little (for that 
small bit of dried flesh on the head contains no reward), and then cut 
the fawn’s throat and feed her up.’^ (xive her only such a quantity 
of flesh that at sunset she will still have in her crop “ a quantity of 
iiKiat the size of a walnut. Hood your falcon and return home. 

Tlu? dead gazcdle .^lould be tied under the bc^lly of a horse, and 
while riding homo have the horse led in front of you. ^fwice, on 
the way, remove the haAvk^s hood that slu; may view the gazelle 
and recognize that that was her quarry, and that from the flesh of 
that ([uarry she was fod.'^ 

When you roach home, with warm water cleanse your falcon^s 
nostrils from blood, and wash off any blood stains from her feathers. 
Unliood her and let her rouse and proon.^^ After her preening, 
tuko her up, hood her, and carry her till sunset. (You must now 
no longer call her in the evening to the dead gazelle’s liead as on 
former cvrmings, for her training is near its com])letion.) Then 
sot her down ‘ and let her rest till the morning. 

Noav, l^efore dawn, take her np so that she may cast while on 
your fist. Take a sJr"' or less of good lamb and wash it well in warm 
water until it becomes bloodless and white. ’Fo-day the h.awk need 
not be lured or called : slio should bo fed on her perch. If your 
hawk is fat, give her at sunset, as a ^‘ casting,” a little lamb’s avooI 
Avell Avetted : if loan, give her eJiicken feathers, or a little of the 
skin and fur of a gazelle. To-night, too, lot her rest on her 
perch. 

At dawn iako her up, so that she may cast on your fist. About 
ail hour after daAvn, go out* into the opim country, taking witli you 
a couple of* quiet trusty greyhounds, as Avell as a brisk and lively 

^ An unnecessary piece of cruelty. There is no reason why the 
gazelle should not be instantly put out of pain. 

~ i.e., meat not yet “ put over.” 

S7r .slmdan, lit. “satiated.” Eastern falconers, however, do not 
“gorge” their hawks. The author by the term s7r nhudan merely 
means to give a hawk the regulation quantity. 

^ Hooded as before. 

i^7r one Tabriz man equals forty s7r ; one s7r equals tvA^enty 
misqdl ; and two and a lialf mi^^qdl are about equal to an Indian iohl. 
A Tabriz man is about 7i lbs. The Indian ser is about 2 lbs., and there 
ai*e forty ser in the man. The term sir is used only locally in Persia. 
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gazelle. As before, call the hawk to the dead gazelle-lioad, 
agitating it as on previous occasions, etc., etc. The live gazelle 
should bo released at a distance of five hundred paces, your 
assistant falconer galloping after it as before. The hawk should 
next be unhooded and cast oft*, and when she has flown aliout ten 
yards, the greyliounds should be slipped. The hawk \\i]] reach the 
gazelle and make one or two stoops before the gi’eyhounds arrive 
and pull down the gazelle. You must make in quickly and secure 
the hind legs of the gazelle, so that the fah'on, wliicli will have 
bound to the gazelle-head, may; blood herself well on its head and 
eyes.^ Then, cut the gazelle’s throat and feed the hawk, giving 
her just so much food as will leave a quantity the size of a walnut 
still in her croj) ~ at sunset. Her nostrils, etc., must be cleansed as 
before. 

It is no longer necessary to keep the hawk hooded sit night. 
Let her sleep unhooded. 

You must now carry the hawk till two hours after nightfall and 
then set her down to r(jst.‘* 

'.rake no<e of y(jur hawk^s action when llown at these last two 
gazelles. If she makes threi.^ or four stoops at the liead b(‘fore 
binding, it is a sign that she has risen too much in condition : if 
s]!(^ makes no stoop, but binds immediately on reaching, it is a 
sign that she is soniewhat low in condition : if she makes one stooji 
only, or two stoops, and then binds, slu' is in her proper condition. 
i\ow if she be too fat, you must, by feeding her for two days on 
Avashed meat, lower iier condition. If she be too low, you must ily 
lier for two more days at a live gazelle, cast on the ground as on 
the first day, and as soon as she binds, yon must stealthily 
substitute a freshly-slaughtered wliitejamb or white kid: ov failing 
tliese a Avhite chicken, placing the flesh of the cliifkeirs breast 
over the gazelle^s head. Feed up your hawk on the warm flesh. 
Ill tAVo days she will regain her conditit)n. 


* Vide note 1, page 106. 

~ lH-qadr~i girditj gusht dar ahui-ash hrfshad. 

'■* By that time she would have “put over” the Avliole of lier food : 
nothing would remain iii the crop. A hawk, if carried, puts over more 
quickly than if resting on the perch. It is an Indian saying that 
“When carried instead of two routings it makes three.” ‘U^arrying ” 
of course includes frequent unhooding and reliooding and occasional 
turnings of the hand to induce the hawk to shift her [losition. 
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On the following day, again give washed inoat^ in the manner 
described above. On the day after, fly her at a gazelle that is as 
stout and brisk as a wild one. For this go into the open country 
as before, and first call your hawk to the head of the dead gazelle, 
agitating it as on previous occasions, etc., etc. This time the 
gazelle must be freed at a distance of a thousand yards, and your 
assistant must gallop after it. Cast off your hawk, and when she 
has got A start of ten or fifteen yards, slip tlie greyhounds, and 
gallop. Your hawk will make one or two stoops before the grey- 
hounds arrive to pull down the gas^lle. Make in, cut the gazelle’s 
throat, feed tlie liawk, ami treat her in other respects as before. 

Oil the day after this she must be keenly ‘‘ set ” by being given 
well-washed moat. At sunset give her a casting of feathers. On 
the following morning start from your house about two hours 
before dawn, and let your hawk throw up her casting while yon 
arc on your way to your destination. Repeating the four Qiil and 
the verse of the Throne,^ breathe the sacred woi*ds over yourself 
and over your hawk. 

You must early that morning mark down a single half-tame^ 
gazelle.'^ After marking it down, call your falcon to the dead 
gazelle-head and agitate, etc., etc., as before. Then rehood her 
and go after the wild gazelle. The nearer you g(?t to it the better. 
Unliood the falcon, and as soon as she spies the*gazelle and shows 
an inclination to give chase, cast her off and shortly^ after slip the 
greyhounds. 

Most probably you art* wondering why you should not first slij) 
the greyhounds and then cast off the falcon behind them. Now in 
tin's thought you err, for your falcon is probably full of coui*agt> 

• 

* Ishtih d d d dan . 

“ i.e.y chapters 109, 112, 113 and 114 of the Cjoran. They are very 
brief, not containiDg more than four or five lines, and all commence 
with the word Qul “ Say.” These chapters are repeated at weddings 
hy the bridegroom, after the Qdzl. Their efficacy is nearly equal to 
that of the whole Quran. The “Verse of the Throne ” is the 256th 
verse of the 2nd chapter: it commences “God, there is no God but 
Tie ; the Living, the Abiding ; slumber taketh him not nor sleep. His 
throne reacheth over the heavens and the earth.” — Vide also page 74. 

A i/a rd davudan (dam karnd in Urdu) : the sacred texts are repeated 
and the breath is then exhaled on the breast and hands, etc., or over 
a sick persof]. 

Yak ddnd dhu-yi drdm-i Probably tuki is a slip for tak-i, 

“ a single one.” 
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and eagerness, and her training Las so excited her that she might 
bind to a greyhound instead of to the gazelle, and so bo spoilt for 
ever. For this reason you must first, when there is nothing ahead of 
her but the gazelle, cast off your hawk ; and if it please God, with 
the help of the hounds, she will take it. 

On no account must you, this first day, fly your hawk at two 
gazelle in company. You must either fly her at a single gazelle or 
at three together. Doubtless you wonder why you can ca&t her off 
at three gazelle but not at two ? Let me explain. 

Two gazelle together will be/3ither two fawns that have grown 
up together after their dam has been destroyed by some accident, 
or else a couple, male and female ; or possibly they may be dam 
and young; in any case domestic affection will prevent them 
separating. Your hawk, being still raw and inexperienced,' or 
rather quite ignorant,^ will stoop, first at one and tlion at the other, 
while the greyhounds, being trained and experienced, will chop and 
change, always making for the gazelle at whicli the hawk stoops. 
Your hounds, tired out, will fall behind and get left,^^ and the 
hawk, without their assistance being unable to take the deer, will 
get lost. Should you happen to regain sight of licr, you will find 
it difficult to lure her; if successful in luring her, the labour of 
twenty days will have been lost. However, a single gazelle by 
itself is the same {fs the hand-train-' that you have all along been 
training her to, and this whether it be a male or a female. If 
there are three gazelle together, your falcon will single out one 
and stoop at it ; and as soon as she does so, the remaining two 
will make off together in company, while the greyhounds will only 
follow the single remaining gazelle at which your hawk is stooping. 
Now be warned and do as I tell you.. 

Should the gazelle be taken, feed her up, etc., as on previous 
occasions and return home. Should, however, any accident 
happen ; should your falcon get tired out and the greyhounds get 
left,"^ or should an eagle appear, then act as before ; or if you 
have the carcass of a gazelle with you, cast your falcon at its head 

^ Qashm, Ar., colloquially (jhashlm, “inexperienced, helpless**: 
though in common use in Baghdad, this word is not used in Persian. 

^ Na-dCmam-kiir. 

^ Ahii-yi dastl. 

^ Sivii kardan. 
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and give her a very light meal, together with a casting from the 
skill ; feed her so that she will ^^cast early the following morning. 
If it jilease God she will not fail next morning. Should she, how- 
ever, be again unsuccessful, you must feed her up well and let her 
rest for two or for three days. 

On the third <lay, feed her on the head of a live gazelle, giving 
her only a light meal. On the fourth day, fly her in the open 
country at a single bright and active ’ gazelle, but so act that she 
cannot toll that the gazelle is not a wild one. Kill the gazelle 
undei* her and act as before. , 

The next day set her by giving her washed meat, and the 
day after fly her at a wild gazelle. She certainly — please God — will 
not fail. 


CHAPThllt XXXm 

TRAINING THK EYKSS SAKEU TO EAGLES = 

1 WJLL now, my pupil, describe to you the method of training the 
nestling charlyP to eagles.* 

In one point the nestling charhli excels the rest of thci black- 
eyed race : it can take eagles, the rest cannot.'* • 

When you first take the eyess from the eyrie, feed her well, 
that she may grow fat and stout and strong, and may, by taking 
her quarry i]i style, exhibit sill her pride and power. 

Now when the constellation of Canopus rises,** take her up, 

^ Ziring or zariiKj, i.e., not half-starved or crushed in spirit. 

^ The Ilev. II. 15. Tristram writing on the ornitliology of North Afri(;a 
(Ibis 1851)) mentions eagles, kites and sand-grouse” as quarry flown at 
hy the Arab Sflaikhs. [Elsewhere the same writer says that the J manner 
and Parbary falcon are flown at sand-grouse. No Indian falconer, how- 
ever, has succeeded with the latter quarry : it is too fast, and tin; hawk 
and quarry soon disappear from view. The sand-grouse will not let the 
hawk get above it when the hawk is “ waiting on.” Mr. Tristi-am does 
not mention what device or artifice the Arabs adopt.] The author of 
the Land and the Booh ( W. M. Thomson, D.n.) says of trained falcons, in 
(diapter xxv, “ they will even bring down the largest eagle in the same 
way. . ..” 

Oharldt-i oshiyauf. 

^ Qara-qTfsh. 

Vide, however, page 44. 

Vide page 126, note 5. 
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hood her and carry her : train her after tlie manner that falcons 
are always trained, until she obeys tlie lure and comes to it 
readily from any spot where she may be placed. 

Now lower her condition a little: let her lose just a little 
flesh. Procure a young Egyptian vulture^ and bind some meat 
on its back. Twice daily, in the cool of the morning* and of 
the evening, show it to her and then let it fly - in such a imuiner 
that your hawk may take it. If you are unable to procure a 
young Egyptian vulture, got a ‘‘ black buzzard, or failing 
a black one a “yellow’^ one, but in any case you must bind 
the hind claw ^ to the tarsus.^^ Ply your liavvk at this ^Hrain/’ 
twice in tlic morning and twice in the evening/' and feed her 
up on it. 

Should you bo able to procure a second “ train of any of 
the three birds mentioned, then on the third dtiy cut the throat 
of the first ^Hrain.^’ lie careful, liowover, to conceal its lieuxl, 
for your hawk must learn to bind only to the back. After 
killing the ^Hrain^^ and feeding your hawk on the meat that 
is tied to its back, cut open the back, and let your luiwk oat 
a little of the exposed flesh. ^ She nnist nob see tlie flesh of 
any other part except tlie back. During these days that yon are 
entering your hawk to the hand-tiaiii,^^^ as you increase tlu^ 
distance at which you release the train, you must decrease the 
amount of meat tliat is tied to its back, till at last no meat at 
all is loft and your hawk binds to the ungaruislied back of tlie 
train. 


^ Karhal cliarlcas (or hirlai.s)^ lit, tho scald-lieaded vulture.’' The 
young of this species is brown and not white. 

’ Fardnnlan, cause to lly.” The author alwnys uses this word 
for showing a train to a hawk and then letting it fly. In tli5 preliminary 
lesson or lessons, one or two Hight-fcathers would ])rol)ably lie tied 
together to make the train hy as slowly as ]>ossible, and a ereaiice would 
be fastened to a leg. Vide note 2, page 117. 

Vide chapter XII. 

‘ Qidldb or “hook” (for Ar. hilldh); the “talons” of old faleoners. 

The “stalke” of old authors- 

After the first flight the hawk would be given only a beakful or 
two of meat. 

7 From the back she would get little more than a taste of warm 
blood. • 

^ Dast-par, It must be recollected that sakers are not easily spoilt 
by being given numerous trains, as are peregrines. 
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The two ^ uppermost flight feathers in each wing of the birds 
mentioned above — the feathers called ydr mnliq by the Turks ^ — 
are broad and large. Take these feathers, two on each side, and 
placing them on top of each other bind the garnishing meat to 
them, so that the moat will be conspicuous during flight. 

After you have killed the train and fed the hawk, you must, 
by giving lier washed meat,- her as previously described. 

Then go out into the open country and find a yoitvif Egyptian 
vulture, which in colouration resembles a young eagle, and fly your 
hawk at it. She will surely take it.** Kill it and feed your 
hawk well.* 

^SSet^^ your hawk tlie next day; and the day after that, go 
out and find a hFfq l-hnra/' which has before been described as 
the most ignoble of the eagles. (Jet close to it, and so cast 
off your hawk that by the time the eagle has risen from the 
gi-ound, your charkh will have reached it and bound to its back. 
With all haste make in and secure the Iniii kljnra, and, killing 
a dark-coloured chicken, present its flesh from underneath the 
wing of the hdq-Miuraj and so feed your hawk; but feed her 
sparingly. Release the huq-khura^^ from the claws of the charkh 
and keep it by you alive. 

(Jn the morrow when your hawk is hungry, go out into the 
open country. Bind the hind claw of the hdq-khura to its shank, 
and let it fly, giving it a long start, '^fhen unhood ^ and cast off 


* On page 1(18, cliap. LIJ, it is stated that there ai*c three feathers in 
each wing so nanicd, and that it is the Kurds who call these feathers 
yar maliq. Vide also chap. LX. 

- Isht ihn dll dan. 

The Egyptian vulture ir. frequently found sitting on the ground 
and will let a horseman or footman approach within a few feet. It rises 
slowly, and as it docs not shift from the stoop it is at once taken. It 
does not seem to have any means of defence— except its odour. 

^ Of course on other flesh. 

^ On page 81 the h fiij- kh ura is described as an eagle always found on 
marshes and reed beds. It eats frogs, dead fish, etc., and occasionally 
a wounded duck. 

This should be done stealthily at the time the chicken is substi- 
tuted, or after the hawk has been rc-hooded ; for the hawk must be 
induced to believe that it has eaten the quarry it captured. With 
a thoi*oughly-made hawk no great stealth need be observed. 

'• liihct kardan, “ to release.” The author uses this word to signify 
setting free a train secretly while the hawk is still hooded. Vide note 2, 
page 111. 
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your hawk. She will certainly take it. Kill the Iwq-ldiura and 
feed the hawk. 

Now again “set” your hawk and % her at a wild haq-khura, 
feeding her up when she takes it. This you must do three or 
four times J 

Of one thing you must bo careful : during* these seven or 
eight days that you sire Hying your liawk and feeding her on 
\^arm flesh, take care that she docs not become fat sirH wt 

0 try 

fibovo herself. 

After taking with her four uy five hiiq-kjjurtt , Hy her sit one 
of the black esigles that hsivo no spots or nnsrkings.’ Next Hy 
her at a spotted eagle. After she hsis taken one of the 

latter, you csiii fly her at siny species you choose. Sliould the 
eagle you are going to fly her at be of a lai*ge species (such 
as the karlaky or the krfjlldny or the ^^moon-tailed eagle/^ all three 
of which are tlie largest of the eagle s])ecics), it can, by the 
cries and shouts of your liorsi.nnen, be made so lo lose its head 
as to become incapable of defending itself. 

Supposing, for instance, you spy an eagle seated on the gi'oiind 
in a good open plain where tlioi’o are neithei* sniall water-courses 
nor hillocks’’ — a spot where you can gallop without caution or 
delay — make the cagh? fiice the wind ‘ and gallop on to it,*’ and 
placing your trust ofl Almighty God, cast off your rharklt, HMu* 
eagle will see the hawk making for it but will not cujiceive tlie 
possibility of the hawk\s attacking it, for, j^oor thing, it is ignorant 
of the trickery of man. Calmly and leisurely it will spread its 
wings saying to itself, ^'Tliis charkhy whose dog is it tliat it slioiihl 
approach me ? 

If the eagle be a large strong i'emaig, it will certainly carry the 
charkh for about a thousand paces, l)nt if a weak tiorctjl it will not 

^ Tlie “ train should not bo allowed to get ragged. It should oacli 
time be given a longer start. If it settles on the ground, it should be 
allowed to look about it till it regains heart and takes wing of its own 
accord. It is also well to go to a difTcrent spot each time. 

^ Apparently the black eagle described on page ;jl. 

MCihur, any up and down ground. 

‘ ISlna-yt qara-i/rmh nl hi-bad hi-dih, “give the eagle’s breast to the 
wind the authors meaning is not quite clear. Presumably the eagle 
would be sitting with its breast to the wind. • 

’’ From behind. 

^ The distance is probably exaggerated. 
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drag it more than half that distance. You must gallop hard and 
keep close up to or under the eagle, until it tires and settles on the 
ground. It will then run, llapping and trailing its wings like a 
hunted chicken that is tired out. You must all pursue it with 
shouts and cries. 

As soon as the eagle takes to running like a chicken, one 
liorseinaii must detach hirnsclf and intercept it in front. Now 
when rtiat sou of a dog^ sees that it cannot fly, that its path is 
blocked in front, and that shouts and yells arise on all sides of it, 
it will have no recollection of thg eharkh that has fastened on to its 
back : from rage and bewilderment it will drive its talons into the 
ground. Now, my pupil, on no account must you treat this son of a 
dog like other quarry. Do not in your excitement cast yourself uj)on 
it. On no account ! on no account do so — unless you seek your 
own destruction. As soon as the eagle has convulsively clutched 
the ground, you must dismount in all haste, and approaching it 
from behind firmly place your long boot on its back just between 
the shoulders, and so render it defenceless. Then cautiously 
fvdvance your further hand from behind it and firinl}" 
legs, keeping one leg on the eagle the while. Then cut its throat, 
split open its breast, bring out the heart, and feed your hawk. 
You must know that the flesh of eagles is greasy and indigestible, 
so do not overfeed your hawk or she will fall*ill.~ You must not 
imagine tliat an eaglets flesh is the same as a pigeon’s ; so feed her 
lightly : — 

If eagle’s flesh as pigeon’s ere appears 

Then must you match the lion’s with the deer’s. 

So when two eagle’s thighs have passed her beak, 

Enough ! — unless you her destruction seek. 

» 

The nex^t time you go out, fly your hawk at any species of eagle 
you like. 

Now you must understand that although tlie hawk dovit, 
temporarily, cripple the eagle, yet it is owing to the screams and 
yells of the riding party that the eagle loses its wits and gets 
taken. If you want to test this, fly your hawk at an eagle as 

1 Pidar-sag, a common term of abuse : used in much the same way 
that b • j is by Thomas Atkins. 

- Tu^ma-zada ml-shavad : does this simply mean indigestion or does 
it mean that the hawk will cast her gorge ? 
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though you were flying a goshawk at a partridge, and ride slowly 
and quietly after the quarry. Note how the eagle will with its 
foot sweep the hawk off its back while exclaiming ; — 

“ Thus does wise heaven gmnt sustenance to fools 
That countless wise are filled thereat with wonder/* ^ 

The awe and fear inspired by man is greater than that inspired 
by any animal, and especially terrifying is the human voice. God 
has given to all his creatures, birds, beasts, etc., a wojipon of 
defence for their safety, and man^s weapons are liis voice and the 
dread his presence inspires ; eveiy thing that creeps, or crawls, or 
flies, even the lion, flees from the sound ^ and terror of man — how 
much more so the eagle. The eagle is captured only by the 
artifice of the falconer : for what sort of a dog Is the charJxh to 
master the eagle ? 

The falconer hy art and skill can show 
That feeble cJiarkh^ can lay great eagles low. 

Uiitrainod, untried, liow could a falcon fight — 

Fight and prevail against an eagle’s might ? 

1'his sport with the charkh and eagle must be pursued in the 
plains : in hilly country it is impossible. 

Eyess Shahin and Eagles. — The eyess sliahin is capable of 
being trained to eagles, but as it is small and delicate, it is not 
employed for this qjjarry. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 

EYESS SAKEK and GAZELLE “ 

The system of training the nestling charklf ‘ to gazelle differs 
from tliat previously described for the passage sakor. ' 

^ From the OuUstdn : Chapter I, St. 40. 

2 Kavdzha, in modern colloquial, ‘‘clamour.” 

3 The late Sirdar Sher ‘Ali, the exiled Wdl7 of Qaiidabar, told the 
translator that in Afghanistan he used to fly eyess charkkn at gazelle, 
and he considered those nestlings the best that were taken from nests 
either on the ground or close to the ground. His theory was that only 
hold birds dared to build close to the ground, and that their nestlings 
were, from the egg, accustomed to the sight of jackals and foxes. 

Charkh-i dshiydm. 

^ Bdldbdn-i turl : ttirl from ifir, “not” 

8 * 
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In the beginning of the Autumn you must, with your eyess, 
tiike a large number of liubara bustard so that she may become 
adroit and lose her rawness. As your hawk is a nestling and 
hence without any experience whatever, you must, after getting 
her to kill one or two domestic fowls, enter her by a train of a live 
hubara.^ 

You must first seel the hubara^s eyes, so that it may not puff 
itself up and drive away the young hawk,- which might thereafter 
conceive a permanent dread of this quarry. ‘SSoel^^ the eyes of 
the train and lot it run for about forty paces, and then cast off 
your rhftrlxh. She will approacli it stoaltliily ^ and seize it. As 
soon as she seizes it, give her a small quantity of meat; remove 
her and reliood her. 

In the evening slightly loosen the thread with which the 
liu harass eyes are seeled, so that it can just see out of the top of its 
eyes.'* When the charkli Hies towards the hubaru., the latter, spying 
her out of the tops of its eyes, will pufT itself out for the attack ; but 
when the hawk arrivc's close and drops to the ground, she will no 
longer be visible, and the liubara will therefore not charge her. 
When the hawk seizes the liubara, again give her a small quantity 
of meat. 

On the next day unseol half oi the hubara^s eyes, so that at one 
time it may puff itself out ready for attack, fi,nd at another lose 
sight of its enemy. Let the liubara get some distance, and then 
unhood the liawk and let her go. As scjon as she binds to the 
liubara, cut its throat and feed up the hawk. 

On the next day give another train of liubara, but this 
time witli unseeled eyes. Let it get a long distance off before you 
uiihood your hawk. Kill it,, and feed up the hawk on its flesh. 


^ Passage sakers rarely, if ever, require to be given a “train” for 
this quarry, as they kill it in a wild state. 

- Bad kardan. An Imhara will not liesitato to attack a hawk on the 
ground, pulling itself up like a turkey cock and striking forwards with 
its feet. Sometimes several will combine in showing front to the enemy. 

Tlie liubara will of course hav'e a few flight-feathers plucked out 
or tied, to prevent it flying. If many feathers are plucked out it will 
not look fca’midable when it puffs itself out. Vide, note 1, page 117. 

* Bi-duzda raft an. 

Chashm rd hCdd-hln kardan. 
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Although it is no feat for a falconer to take huhara’ (for any 
inferior hawk will kill this quarry), still in the training of the 
oyess aaker that is destined for gazelle, it has a special place, as will 
be mentioned later. This remark, however, does not apply to the 

netted passage falcon,- which has killed hubara for itself in a wild 
state. 

From the wild falcoi}/* an liubara, however stout and strouj^, 
’cannot possibly escape for what'is the flight of au’hiihara ceiii])are<l 
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to tiuit of the wild saker Uiilil ihi' wild saker overtakes tlie 
hubara, she will never roliii(|uish the eJiast*. 

If, liowevor, yon lly a trakud passage faleoji at an Imbara, it is 
quite a- different matter; for tlie falcon will not !)(' in the saim: hi^l» 


• Though the hubara is a large and powerful bird the wild saker 
preys on it largely, '^rhe hubara is not a liigli-nying bird, and its f](‘sli 
is palatable. After killing oiuj or two, the most cowardly charkji becomes 
wedded to this quarry. When giving a “ train,” it is preferable, in some 
cases imperative, to give a flying one. The saker, liowcver, takes to tlie 
hubara with little or no entering. 

® Brddhtln-i turl. 

Bdhlhiln-i mJirdd- 

^ The author means by ojien flight, for tlio liuhara frequently escapes 
by doubling and Jiiding. It will squat on a perfectly open plain, the 
pursuing hawk alighting within fiv'e or six feet of it utterly jmzzled as to 
what has become of its quarry. On the ground, an hubara do<^s not at 
first seem afraid of a single saker or peregrine. 
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condition she was in when wild, and so, if the qnarry breaks away 
from her ^ and rises high, she will not be able to overtake it quickly ; 
neither will she be so thin that she will give up all desire and hope of 
killing, and remain tamely seated on the ground. She will certainly 
commence a stern-chase” and soon bo lost to view. God knows 
whore she will overtake the hubara, whether two farsakb off or 
thrce.-^ Now in the first place you should not fly a passage saker 
at hiibafa.'*^ If, liowevpr, you must do so, tie together four of the 
flight-feathers of one wing so that it shall fly clumsily, hugging the 
ground. The hubara will certaiijly stand up to do battle and the 
hawk will also certainly bind to it on the ground.*^ If the hubara 


^ Agar huhara jilav-i ft shikast buland shud. 

^ Luhud huhara rd dar jilo andnkhta *‘agah ml-kunad. 

Sakers are passionately fond of the hubara as a quarry : they will 
never relinquish a chase as long as there is any chance of success : they 
will tly the hubara even when they are not very hungry. The hubara, 
when put up with a hawk just behind it, flies faster than is commonly 
supposed, especially in the Spring when it is fat and in high condition. 
A passage saker intended for this quarry should not, J think, weigh les.^ 
than 2 ll)S. 4 oz. and should have been brought into hard condition by 
being exerdised twice daily at the lure ; twenty-five stoops at each 
exercise arc sufficient. A wild saker seldom exceeds 2 lbs. 8 oz. in weight. 
A haggard of the editor’s that weighed when caught 2 lbs. 9| oz., when 
killing hubara weighed 2 lbs. 6| oz. (For kite 2 Ite. 3 oz. will be found 
a siifiicicnt, and generally a suitable weight. For hare a weight of 2 lbs. 
is sufficient, Beginners should note these weights and so spare them- 
selves much disappointment.) 

^ Only passage sakers are, in India, flown at hubara. They are 
usually flown out of the hood, but in districts full of ravines they are 
trained to “ wait on.” The author, like most natives of India also, seems 
to think that hubara can bo killed only on the ground. As already 
mentioned in the above note, to fly houbara successfully sakers 
must be in high condition, t.r., they must bo kept well exercised and 
well fed, a simple fact that most Eastern falconers forget. I have seen 
Arab falconefs stuffing their newly caught sakers with suet and skin. In 
Arabia Deserta by C. M. Doughty we read, “ The Gate Arabs had 
robbed more than a dozen young falcons. . . Their diet was small desert 
vermin, lizards, rats, insects. . , on finding naught they maintain them 
with a little dough ; in the nomad life they pluck for them those 
monstrous bluish blood-sucker ticks which cleave to the breasts of their 
camels.” The translator once gave a school-boy a trained lagar : when 
pocket-money and meat failed, the boy fed it on boiled rice. Even after 
this treatment it flew and killed a wild raven. 

^ Wild hawks seldom if ever kill on the ground. They stoop at the 
hubara, kitock it about and put it up. Many trained hawks even will 
not, when in high condition, bind to an hubara on the ground but stoop 
at it till the falconer flushes the quarry. 
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takes to flight, the hawk will follow only for a few yards, and seeing 
itself utterly outpaced will give up and sit on the ground. 

The nature of the eyess, however, is different. I have had 
many that would take two or three eagles in a dny, that would take 
crane and gazelle, and were yet afraid of hubara. The reason of 
this was that I omitted to seel the eyes of an hubara given as a 
train : the hubara puffed itself up on seeing tlie vhtrkh 
eorning towards it and got ready for the attack ; tlie charhij 
hesitated and sat on the ground ; and the liubara seeing its hesita- 
tion became like a spitting^ cat, chai*ged and put the charJjh to 
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flight, (lod the All-knowing, has bestowed on the hubara as e 
weapon of defence a peculiar kind efl mutes ' and ali-lK)iigh 
these are nothing in reality yet they have a certain awe. 

When the timid lamb-natured hiibara’s enraged, 

She becomes, in attack, like a lion uncaged.' 


^ Burrdq shuda. Burnuj is the long-haired “ Persian ” cat ; gurha is 

the general term for a cat. Ti>r x n 

2 Chalqrtz or cJialghriz ; excrement of birds only. Mutes, the 
technical term for the droppings of hawks. When the hubara is 
feeding on certain juicy crops, its excrement is thin and glutinoiLs and 
has an offensive odour. Though tlie excrement is ejected through fear, 
it is a very effective weapon. A hawk that is smeared, is unable to fly 
properly, possibly because the wind strikes cold through the damp 
feathers. Some of the best hubara hawks, peregrines and sakers, always 
bind to the wing, and so escape being buffeted or befouled. 
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1 r iiij eyoss charltli has once been frightened on the ground and 
driven off by an hubara, nothing will ever induce her to take this 
quarry on the ground. But a skilful falconer may cast off the 
char]±lj so expertly that she takes the quarry in the air within a few 
yards^ distance.’ 

In short, as soon as your hawk is so thoroughly entered to 
liiibai'a tliat she will take six or seven in a day, you must go out 
and lly ^her nt as many hubara as you can, but do not feed her : 
even tliongh you lly luu* thii*ty times ^ with success, do not feed her. 
Go on Hying her till she is utterly disgusted and will not attempt 
even to follow the quarry. As soon as you see this, bring up a 
gazelle fawn with meat tied on its head, as previously described in 
the chapter on training tiie passage saker. As soon as the rharkh 
binds to the g^lzelle^s head, kill a fowl or a. white pigeon, ami feed 
her lip so that she may learn the jdeasure to be derived from 
taking a gazelle. 

You must proceed with the training of the cyi^ss as you did with 
the passage saker, but there are two or three points of ditterence. 
First: if the passage hawk binds at the first or seirond entering, 
she must be fed up ; but the eyoss must not be fed np, otherwise 
she will eontraet a habit and will ahvays have to be fed up. 
Second : if the eyess follows the gfizelle and works well but the 
greyhounds go wrong, she will certainly, when worn out, sit 
dowiij'" you must then and there lui*o her and f(>od her up. 
I^hird : if tlu‘ (*ye^s works hard sevcu’al times l)ut is disappointed, 
and so no longer follows gazelle with her former zest, you innst 
cure her as follows. (Jo and take two or three hubara with her, 
one a day, and feed her up on them. On tlie third or fourth day 
ily her at all the hubara you can without feeding her, till she is 
worn out or disgusted. I^hen, as on the first day, fly liei* at the 
giizelle’s head, feeding her np. After tliat let her rest for a day or 
two. Next, take into the open country a gazelle fawn that is quick 
and active, and secretly release it at a distance. After it set a dog, 
or a. young greyhound too slow to overtake it. When the gazelle 
fawn gets to some distance, gallop after it and slip the greyhounds 

* Atjar ustdd-i hdshad dnr rust dast-raw biyauddzJ dar havd 

fii-4jirad. ^ 

SJ dasL 

Az khastagl rri-iji rtl rdshasta ast : exact moaning doubtFul. 
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as you do whon hawking wild gazelle,' and cast oflf tlie eharldh 
When the gazelle is taken, feed up the hawk as before, that she 
may learn the advantage to be derived from taking this quarry 
and return to a liking for it. The object of entering a chad-h to 
hubara is as has been stated. 

You may think to yourself, "I will fly my eyess at liare as has 
been described for the passage hawk ! ” ~ Now, ray pupil, on no 
account must you do this ; By her not at hare, for this is error. 
First, the nature of the passage hawk is jjoble, while the naturo of 
tlio eyess is ignobh*. If, after the disappointnient that your eyess 



XX 
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has experienced Jit gazelle, you Hy her ui: liare with success, you 
must of necessity feed her up ; and as tlie gazelle and tlie huvo arc) 
both ground-game*^ and akin, your hawk will say to herself, Why 
should I not henceforth fly only the easier quarry ? No stamped 
bond have I given to the Court to wrestle ‘ with that other kind of 


^ Ahtf-yi sahrdyt. 

“ The author has not mentioned this flight. 

Charanda, lit, “grazers.” 

^ Vu char n dudashma bi-shavam : lashm P.— smooth- bodied : 
du-lashma nhudan is properh’’ to wrestle together without either 
opponent getting a good grip 
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jackass ! ’ The hubara^ on the contrary, is not ground-game/ 

nor lias the eyess in a wild state preyed on it as has the passage 
hawk. By taking one or two hubara, the eyess recovers her 
keenness and pluck, but, on the third or fourth day, when she is 
overflown at luibara and unrewarded, she gets disgusted with that 
particular quarry ; being then flown at a gazelle^s head and 
rewarded, she re-transfers her attention to that quarry, and by 
being afterwards given an easy bagged fawn, her affection for the 
quarry is cemented. 

The system of training the rJmrMi and the hdldluln to gazelle is 
this that has been des(rribed, and it is the system of the falconers of 
Baghdad and of the Nomad Arabs, who are masters of this 
particular sport. But the people of Turkistan and Xhurasan and 
Buzhnurd,'^ being unskilled, have a different system, and that, too, 
for the eyess only ; for they are quite unable to train the passage 
saker to take even ane gazelle. 

Another System of Training the ^^ Charklj ^* to G-azelle. — 
Their system is this. First they dig a dry canal about three or 
four ells deep, and four hundred or five hundred paces long. At 
the end, a rect'ss or chamber is constructed, sufficiently large to 
contain a gazelle that is brought and confined there, A rope is 
tied to the gazelle^s leg, and the gazelle is, step by step, driven and 
beaten so that it flees to take refuge in this chtimber at the farther 
end. This treatment is continued till the beginning of Autumn, 
when the people commence giving trains ^ to their eyess sakers. 

The gazelle^s head is protected from the hawk^s claws® by a 
piece of leather that has two holes to admit the horns, and on this 
leather the meat is securely fastened. The gazelle, released in the 
canal at the recpiired distapee from the chamber according to the 
progress the young hawk has made, is obliged to run straight and 
take refuge in its accustomed retreat. If, during the run, tlie 

^ Bd hamcliu narra Tchar-i. 

^ Az sivML-i charavda n Jfst : . sinkh in m. a,- qism, 

•* BnzJinurdy the capital of a district of the same name, is about 180 
miles from the Hver Atrck, which flows into the south-east corner of the 
Ctis]>ian. 

^ Si char yak zara^ (m. c.) “ about 3 or 4 ells ” ; zara^ (Pers. for Ar. 
zird'') is the Persian ell of about 40 inches. 

° — ki bind-yi marj u bull kardan-i charkhd-yi shdn ast» The word 
hnll is also hoU, bawll, havU and bdvlt. Vide also note 1, page 123. 

« Mikhlab. 
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charib' binds to the meat on its head, the rope is pulled and the 
phnrkb’ fed up on the " train’s ” head. One gazelle can act as a 
“ train ” ^ for twenty charkb. 

As soon as these people have in this manner completed the 
training and have killed the gazelle under the hawk, they, owing to 
their lack of understanding, cast off four or five charkjj, at a wild 
gazelle, and slip five or six greyhounds. God knows whether they 
over kill anything. If they do, it is not skill ; if they do not, it is 
utter bungling. 

If the hawks take tlie quiviTy no credit is dne ; 

Their failure wo must as incompetence view. 

If you look at the methods of sport of these Turks 

In everything bungling and botchery lurks. 

Now the system of the falconers of liaglidiTd, Cha‘b“ and 
Mtdammara'^ (in which places this ancient flight with the eyess or 
passage saker was first “ invented " ) is wholly distinct and apart 
from that of the Turkistanls and IHinrasanis ; for the former, even 
at a herd of two hundred gazelle, Hy only a single hiilahdit 
succoured by a couple of greyhounds*; but so well trained and 
intelligent are the hounds that oven if a thousand gazoll(»s eomo in 
front of them, they will seize only that one at wliich the hawk is 
stooping. 

The skill of thesb latter people, however, is confined to training 
chorkli and btUdluln to gazelle, hubara, and hare, and they practise 
no other flight. Skill is shown by practising every form of sport.’ 

' Bald n boll, “train”; in note 5 on page 122 marj u boll. The 
author in a marginal note (page 117 of the text) gives dasi-par as an 
equivalent for dakl. Bast-par or “ hand-flight ” can, however, refer only 
to a bird. is, in India, a train ‘given either to a hawk or a 

greyhound, etc., etc. ; it has a general application. Vide also page 
141, note 4. 

- Tlie Oha'h (propoz-ly Ka'b) Arabs are a tribe inhabiting the 
southern portion of Khugisldn. 

M^idunfimara : the writer must mean Aluhawiifuirah in Kihuzistan, 
26 miles below Basrah : it is ruled by an Arab Sheikh. 

* Tdzi-yi tjush-shinds, a greyhound trained to hunt in comjjany with a 
hawk. ‘Arif, “ knowing, intelligent.” 

•'’An ambiguous sentence in the original: it may mean “flying at 
every kind of quarry.” 
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CHAPTEE XXXV 

ANOTHEll METHOD OF TllAlNING THE EYESS AND P SSAGE SAKERS 

TO GAZELLE 

Another method op training (Jharkh and Bitldbdn to Gazelle. — 
The people of the Fdrs desert train the charkh and bdldhdn to 
gazelle^ by another method. In the early Autumn when tlic 
passage sakers are caught, they tamc^ one and lure it with the 
gazello^s head. When thoroughly entered to this lure,- the}^ tie it 
up in a dark place till its bones get set and strong, and its marrow 
becomes black, and the bird itself fills out and grows stout ami 
vigorous. Twenty days before the Naw-rvz^ they take it up, and 
every morning and every evening lure it,'”* etc., with the gazelle 
head. Now in the hot climate of this desert, young gazelles are 
born from between ten to fifteen days before the Naiv-rPz to ten to 
fifteen days afttu’ it. A train of a small fawn is given, and the 
hawk is then flown in the desert at young fawns, which on account 
of their small size are easily taken, and she is so flown till the 
young fawns begin to go about with their dams. After the 
hdldbd)i has taken seven or eight fawnis, she will rt^adily single out 
the young fawn from the dam. When in this manner she has 
singled out and taken seven or eight® fawn at foot, it*is considered 
sufficient; the weather, too, has grown too hot to go out into the 
country : the hawks are therefore of necessity set down to moult. 

After being taken up out of the moult, they are, next season, 
given two or three ^nrains^^'*^ before being flown at a large wild 
gazelle. 

If the falconer has the^ patience, this last method is, for the 
following reasons, the best. First; the hawk, when taken out of the 

1 UOm kardany “ to tame, to man.” 

~ Ba^d az garm-i talah ahudan, 

— td Inki ma gh z-i ustukhwnn~asJi siydh hi-shavad; an unusual idiom. 

^ Naw~rftZy the Persian New Year’s Day about the 21st March. 

“ And make it play with the head : ” bdzl mi-dika?id. 

« Dakl. 

7 I know of two instances in India of a saker trained to hare taking 
a very small fawn of a “ black buck.” 

® The author (vide next paragi*aph but one) means seven or eight 
altogether. 

® Bi-gmiPn-i mazkur du si dliii hard-yasli ml-kushand. 
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moult, having not forgotten the six or seven fawns she killed in 
the Spring, will, when flown in the Autumn, single out the smallest 
quarry. Second; the long rest will have set and hardened her 
young bones so that she will not bo liable to get swollen feet.^ 
Third; she will have become domesticated, will Iiave learnt 
wisdom, and will not be liable to get lost. 

Do not be in the least afraid that your hawk, having been 
e'iitored to fawns, will not tackle a horncil buck - or a full-grown 
gazelle. If she is keen, you can fly her at two or three bucks that 
happen to be together without a female. These three bucks have 
not been cast in one mould : one is certain to be rather smaller than 
the others, and this one your hawk will single out. If you find a 
singUi buck, let it be even as big as the foal of an ass, she will 
tackle it all right. Hut if, one day, you fly her at an old buck, 
and the hounds not arriving she wears herself out and gets jostled 
or injured, you may rest assured that in the second moult she will 
not tackle an old hack. She will still, liowevor, take does, or 
small young bucks that are only one or two years old. 

A hrddhdn that has been trained by this last method is certainly 
better than one trained by either of the preceding methods. 


CHAPTER XXXVl 

TIIAINING THE “ .Si/JJ/Av 

Now, my son, let rne instruct thee in the training of the Hhalun 
so that thy falcon may in the field excel those of other sportsmen, 
and thou thyself be acknowledged a master. First, thou must 
thyself be a shdhmy and thy horse, too, must be like oiA). 

Falconers liave compared the ShdhJa to a rifle bullet, and what 
an expert marksman expects from liis weapon you must exp(?ct 
fi-om your falcon; she must not miss when cast at quarry within 
her compass. 

1 Mikhak (vide chap. LVI), t.e., bruised and swollen soles from 
stooping at the hard head of the antelope. A hawk may get swollen 
feet from a variety of causes. * 

- Narra dhn-yi shCvkh-dO/r, 

Vide note 3, page 42 regarding the confusion of the term shdhin. 
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Now know that the nature of the Shdhm somewhat resembles 
that of the Goshawks ; it does not require many hand-birds and 
trains/^ ^ Amongst falcons ^ it is the hero. 

Should a young ahdMn come into your possession, set her on 
a perch, and feed and fatten her"*^ up till the rising of Canopus/^ 
Then slightly reduce her food for a day or two, just enough to 
induce her to step off her perch on to your fist. About half an 
hour after dark, fit her with a soft part- worn hood® that cannot, by 
hurting her, make her hood-shy ; for hood-shyness, in a shdhm, is 
a vice that can, by no manner of means, be cured.'' If the back 
of the hood be too tight, her ears will be hurt, and she will develop 
the incurable disease of ear-achc.^^ 

Every half hour or so, unhood her near the lamp, stroke her on 
the head and breast, and then replace her on the perch. 1'hen 
again take her up and hood her, and continue doing this for three or 
four hours. After that remove her hood and place her on her perch 
in the place that she is accustomed to sleep in every night. Early 
next morning take her up, hood her, and give her a small quantity 
of meat washed in warm water, and then set her on her perch till 
midday. After mid-day take her on the fist and carry her in the 
shade. At sun-down give her a few pigeon^s or chicken^s feathers 
washed in warm water, so that she may ‘^cast^^ early and rid 
herself of glut and slime.® As soon as she kas lost some flesh, 

^ Dast-par va hTtll. 

- Siydh-chashm, “ the black-eyed.'’ 

3 Shdhln-i yurt. Yurt or yawrl, E. Turkish, is the young of any 
animal ; but I think only before it has begun to fend for itself. 

Orientals do not fly hawks at “hack.” “‘Hack.’ — A state of 
liberty in which young ey esses are kept for some weeks to enable them 
to gain power of wing.” — Lascflles. 

s In Teheran about 15th September. In Baghdad about two days 
later. • 

The hood used in Persia and in the regions around Basrah and 
Baghdad is quite unlike the Indian hood. It is, in fact, little else than 
a bag of soft leather with two straps at the back to tighten it. It is 
nearly the same pattern as one depicted in Falconry in the British 
Isles. 

7 Bad-huldh, “ hood-shy.” I have heard of sakers being cured of 
“ hood-shyness,” but real hood-shyness is, I believe, a vice impossible to 
cure. Let a hawk sit barefaced during the moult for six months, and 
two days after she is taken up she will be as “ hood-shy ” as ever. A 
hawk is “iiood-shy” that has, owing to bad handling, conceived a terror 
or hatred for the hood, and “ bates” when it is shown to her. 

® Safrd, lit. “ bile ” (one of the four humours of the body). 
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procure a lure made of the wings of a comiiioii crane, and firmly 
bind a piece of meat on to it. If she jumps to this from the 
falconer's fist, even the length of her jesses, it is sufficient. 

It is not necessary to teach the shdhJii or the eyess saker to 
recognize its name.^ Especially is such teaching improper in the 
case of the passage slidlun ; for if you have taught the latter to know 
its name like a passage saker, and should call her by it when she 
is hooded, she Avill make her carrier impotent by tearing; at his 
glove,'" or by bating," or hanging head df)vvnwards with her claws 
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STONK-l'LOVKH 


convulsively fixed in his glove. It is sufficient to teack the .sIn/hJn 
to come to th(3 luring cry of roo coitS' 

Now as soon as she is thoroughly trained to the lure of crane’s 


1 Hawks quickly learn to associate any particular and peculiar sound 

with food. „ . • T 1 - 

- Vast-l-ash, in modern Persian “ a glove, is in India “an assistant 
falconer,*’ or one who “ strokes with the hand.” 

Eastern falconers use the voice freely in training hawks. The 
luring cry throughout the East seems to be coo coo. ’Hid* translator 
remembers more than one old-fashioned Panjabi falconer wlio prided 
himself on his “ coo.” 
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wings, /.e., as soon as she will come eagerly and unhesitatingly to 
it from the falconor^s fist the moment that it is swung, you must, 
in the following manner, give her one or two live chickens on the 
lure. As soon as the hawk hinds to the lure, insert the head and 
neck of the chicken through the wings of the lure, and let the hawk 
grasp it in her claws. Then, cut the chicken’s throat and feed up 
the hawk. Give her several chickens in this manner, one in the 
morning and one in the evening. In the morning, take care that 
your hawk eats no feathers with her moat, but in the evening give? 
her casting” of feathers. Recollect, too, that the higher the 
condition in which you train and enter a t<lwhln the better. 

'rjie next step is to fly your fihiflun at a blue rock ^ with eyes 
partially seeled ” so that it can see out of the top only of the 
eyes. Go out into the open country ; show the pigeon to the hawk 
and then let it fly. When the pigeon has got away a little distance, 
cust o\X yoMv r^lufhln so that she may take the pigeon in the air. Cut 
the pigeem’s thi’oat and feed up the hawk, giving her suflieient 
food to last her for twenty-four hours. Then carry her homo, and 
with warm water wash away any blood stains, and also carefully 
cleanse her nostrils from congealed blood. Give her two or three 
pigeons in this manner. 

You must noAV murk down a little-owl ” - somewhere in open 
country where there are no wells near. Unho^d your hawk and 
walk up towards the owl. As soon as it is on the wing and your 
hawk shows an incliiiution to give chnse, let her go. If she takes 
the owl, feed her up. If, however, the owl gets into a hole, quickly 
cast the lure to your hawk and let her take it : on no account let 
her ficitf le on the (jraund, for settling on the ground is in a tiluJhJn an 

odious vice. , 

If the SJwhln when settled on the ground 
^3e gorged with delicate and dainty fare 
’Twere surely then beyond all reason’s hound, 

To hope she’ll take a quarry in the air. 

‘ KahOtar-i chdhJ, lit. “ well-pigeon ” : blue rocks in certain distrief s 
inhabit and breed in old wells. 

" Ohu fjlt d or hCnja-qnsh, the species already mentioned in Chapter 
VIII as inhabiting ruins and being useful for a preliminary flight for 
a shdhJn that is to be entered to stone-plover. Panjabi falconers call the 
spotted owlet {Athene IJranut) chvgjid. This species is not uncommon in 
Persia, being often found in holes in garden walls. The flight is feeble 
and slow, and it is easily taken by any hawk. The flesh is palatable to 
hawks. 
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Hood the hawk on the lure and feed her. Now go and pull the 
owl out of its hiding place and put it in your falconer’s bag for the 
evening. In the evening — provided your hawk lias not boon given 
too niuch food in the morning — mount your horse and go out into 
the open plain, to a place whore there are neither holes nor wells. 
TJnhood the slulhJn ; let her see the owl and then let the owl Hy. 
When it has flown about twenty yards, cast off tlu* hawk. She is 
Certain to take it. Kill the owl and feed up the huAvk. Yan uuisf 
now fly and kill with her two or three of these ^Hittle-owls.’^ 



XXll 

ITKBON STliUCK l>n\VN JtY I'KIiKCiUINK (tllOTO TAKKX .M'S’I' MKhOKK 'rJIM III’.HON' 

TifK ojjorxh)* 


Tlie next thing to do is to ily her at a stone-plover.' You must 
cast her off with lier breast to the wind, and tlien cut off the jdovev 
so that it squats on the ground." If she takes it, feed lior up on 
other food, saving the plover alive for another day in cas(j of 

' ChuMrOq, T. Lane, in a note to Chapter xx, Vol. 11 1, of his incom- 
parable tiaiislation of the Arabutn Nightf, mys that the stoiic-jjlover or 
karaufm is a favonrite cage-bird with the Turks and Egyi)tiaits. 

Iv 2 Fas dater-i choMrtiq bt-gir td li-M.‘teiibad : the author’s meaning is 
not (dear. 
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accident^ for you must not let your hawk^s success make you over- 
confident. If she fail to take it, lure her and feed her. 

If you have a made hawk, it is better to unhood her at the 
plover first, to show the youngster the way. 

Hero let me give you a word of caution. Should your Hhdliin 
fail to kill, on no account must you in luring her back release the 
bagged plover as she comes towards you : do so only twice and she 
will never after be really good at the lure ; she will contract a 
habit of waiting on in expectation of a live bird being thrown 
out for her, and will ignore the^dead lure; then, if you have no 
live bird by you with which to lure her without delay, some eagle 
will be attracted to the spot, and she will to a certainty bo lost. 

Now a properly trained slidhin should be obedient to the dead 
lure ; she should not require live hand-birds ^ to call her down. 

To resume ; you must first take two or three stone-plover with 
her, and then two or three hubara.^ After that, three or four 
mallard,’* then a wild goose,^ and then two or three common heron. 
Fly her at this quarry in the order mentioned, for a filmlun 
improves by degrees^* and does not require to be entered to large 
quarry by hand-trains/^ ^ Should you, however, be in a district 
whore all this quarry is not to be found, you must of necessity 
have recourse to trains.” Next fly her at a raven.® If she take 
it, give her only a little meat and save the rswren alive. On the 
morrow fly her at this raven from a good long distance ; as soon 
as she takes it, cut the ravei/s tliroat and let her just taste tlie 
blood, but feed her up on the flesh of a pigeon or of a chicken, 
for the flesh of the raven is not a suitable food for hawks. 

On the following day take your hawk and go to some spot 
where only two or three hajf-tame undisturbed cranes''* are acens- 

^ Dastly afij. 

’ Ifilbara or dJiFtharay Per.; and hubdra, Av. 

Mur^dbJ-yi mr-aabz, P. ; murghdhl-yi shil hdsh, P.T. ; for T. 
ytishily “ green.” 

^ Qdz. 

Huqdr (for ^uqdr) ; vide page 136, note 1. 

® nila j)illa bald mi-ravad : pilla (m. c.) is the rung of a ladder, 
a step, etc. 

7 Dast-par. 

® Kuldyh-i quzqiin. 

® Du sf durnd-yi nazdlk-i dram va amln. Durndy P., or turndy T., is 
the common crane ; also called kulanh or kulang — the coolan ” of 
Anglo-Indians. 
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tomed to feed. Get close up to tliem and cast ofF your hawk. If 
your slulliin bind to the quarry, get in as quick as you can and 
secure the craue^s wings ; ^ cut its throat, rip open its breast, and 
feed your hawk. 

If the sJulhln bind to the head of the quarry but let it go again 
after a slight struggle, call her to the lure and quickly feed her up 
on the warm flesh of a pigeon or of a chicken, and, on the morrow, 
she win not fail you. , 

If tlie shahln approach the crane close, but neither strike it 
nor stoop at it, act in the same ^yay, i.e., lure her and feed her on 
warm flesh ; for amongst falconers it is accepted as a fact that, if 
a shilJun chase the quarry at which she is unhooded, only for the 
length of her leash, and be then quicklif fml on warm paUitahle 
Hesh, she will, on tlie raori’ow, chase the same (juarry for double 
that distance. 

Fly her, I say, on the morrow, and if she again chases and 
again fails, lure her and feed her up on warm flesh. 

If you have patience and act as directed, she is certain, at the 
third or fourth flight, to take the quarry. 

Recollect that a fihifhlrh differs in disposition from all other 
hawks; in disposition it is the most noble. An eyess rharkh' on 
the contrary, if lured and fed after she has turned tail, will, from 
the ignobleness “ of her nature, contract this hS;bit of turning tail. 
Not so the shilhln, for she be rewarded on the lure after a chase 
of ten yards, she will on the second day chase for fifty yards; and 
will, on the third day, either take the quarry, or else make sucli a]i 
earnest stooj) that she may be considered to have taken it. 

If your shf7h2n binds to the crane high up in the air, seizing it 
by the head, and then, whep. nearing the eartJi, unbinds and strikes 
it to the gfound, you must be close up to render assistance by 
seizing the crane to prevent it, if not disabled, from escaping. 
You should, too, have with you au old made hawk, shahm or 
charUh-, ready to fly at a cpiarry that is perhaps only partially 
disabled ; for it is the habit of most shtiMns to unbind and 

^ The common crane has a very sharp claw, which it uses in defence. 
Even if the falconer make in at once, the hawk may suffer a permanent 
injury before he arrives to her assistance. 

Dila va past-Jitrat, ignoble ” ; ilila, apparently here the diminu- 
tive of dil, “ of small^heart.** 
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altogether release the quarry before touching the earth. ‘ A 
second made hawk is therefore necessary to secure the partially 
disabled quarry. 

Should your shdhhi be buffeted by tlie crane and in consequence 
turn tail, you should Hy her for a few clays at crane just at sunset. 
Should tin's expedient fail, try the following remedy : — 

Call her to the lure of ci’ane^s wings for a day or two (flying 
hbr at no quarry), and kill for her under the lure some liv^» bird. 



XXIV 

TM r.lOIKWKh 1*1 ISKdHlNKS (I'ROM A l*HOTO(; RAPFI ]tY LIJ’.rT.-rOT.. S. lUDbUTrif) 

• 

After tliiit mount your liorse, go out into tlio oinm (;ountry and Hy 
her at a raven, an hubanv, or a stone-idover, or, failing these 
three, at a little-owl.- Take one of these three with her and food 
her on the warm flesh. Next evening fly her at a crane and she 

1 “ Haggards” will often unbind to avoid the concussion on striking 
the ground and then rebind. The translator had a, liaggard sakcr 
trained to kite, which never failed to unhind; he cannot, however, 
recollect a case of a young passage hawk, peregrine or saker, nnhindiug 
either from heron or kite. The Persian author is hero writiag either of 
tho eyess or of the young thnlrin, captured some time before September. 

Ohv yh d or hdyU’HUiih. 
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will not fail you, but will return to her former excellence. For a 
shdhm tliat has been buffeted by a crane and therefore turns tail, 
there is no medicine like a flight at a raven or a stone-plover. 
IJon^t, my son, think that you will remake lier by flying her at a 
lieron; for on the contrary, you will, by so doing, mar her for 
crane. Often have I seen a crane-hawk so spoilt. 

You may argue that a heron closely resembles a crane in colour 
and in shape, wliilo a raven docs not. Quite so — but a heron is, 
compared to a cran(>,* a small and feeble ^ quarry, one that your 
hawk will easily take.^ l^^lown at a heron she will say to herself, 
‘‘ Hallo ! tliere are two kinds of crane, one suitable and the other 
unsuitable ; the formeu' is the game for me ; no more of the 
latter.” The raven and the stone -plover, however, have no 
resemblance to the crane ; a successful flight at either, duly 
rewarded by warm flesh, strengthens a courage. 

If your shdhJn that slays the long-legged crane, 

Kly at her prey, and haply fly in vain, 

An your heart wish her to resume the chase, 

On raven or stone-plover try her pace. 

Then, when at length at crane she may be cast, 

You’ll And this flight will far surpass the last. 

Hut let her kill a heron — then goodbye ! 

For naught but easy quarry will she try : 

She’ll say, “ ^o strong tenacious craiif for mo ! 

So long as easy crane like this I see.” 

Another remedy for a crane hawk tliat has turned tail is to fly 
her several times with *^ a made hawk, giving the latter a goodish 
start. When the cast ” has taken one or two cranes in this 


^ Bi-jdn-tar va knehak-tar \}a majltlk-tar. 

- In Europe the heron w.as justly considered a difficult quarry. Its 
powers of flight, however, have been greatly over-rated. A heron, even 
“ on the passage,”* is an easy Jlujht to a good passage hawk. But hawks, 
at any rate after the first flight or two, fly at this quarry with great 
deliberation, and stoop at it with some caution, for the heron when high 
up makes half-hearted dabs with its beak at the hawk. An experienced 
hawk generally knocks about the heron by stooping several times at the 
shoulder or point of the wing. I have known a “ haggard ” break the 
heron’s wing by a stoop. Some hawks bind to the heron’s feet sticking 
out behind, and so drag it down close to earth, out of range of its beak ; 
they then close, on the ground. 

Bd-Jiam jandh andd Jeh tan. 

* “ On tho passatje,” /.t*., on its regular tlight to or from its feeding ground. 
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manner, reverse the process, that is, cast oflF, first the hawk that 
turned tail and then a little later the made hawk. 

A fiJuThln differs from other falcons.^ Don’t fancy you can give 
her ten flights in a day without spoiling her. If you work her 
like this, she will become stale and will be spoilt. One to three 
flights with a sliahln are permissible; more are unlawful.^’ 

(tood Hawking Districts. — Possibly you are wondering to 
'yourself what district will produce for your fthf7]un all thifs varied 
quarry. Let mo tell you that there is first in 

Kftrditifan next, the province of Bayhdftd^ whicli has within a 
radius of two or three faraakh all the quarry you want ; and lastly, 
the district of Shiraz. These are the only three places 1 Inave ever 
come across in my life whore all quarry suitable for a is to 

be found.* 

Waiting on.” — For waiting-on ” flights, the peregrine** or 
the passage sh«ahii\** is better than the eyess shahin.^ If you trjiin 
your -shfJhJji^ to '^wait on” she will never take large (pnirry such 
as wild goose, common crane, ruddy shioldrake, comnum heron, 
etc. ; but she will, however, show you excellent sport with small 
quarry. The beauty of the Hhdhl}i lies in this, that when you gallop 
on to large quarry, unhooding her at it, she is off your fist like 
a bullet, to seize it. That his hawk should take unusual quarry 
that she doe’s not kill in her wild state is the pride of a fulconer, 
and it is in this he exhibits his skill. Pigeons, plover, duck and 
so on are, in a liawk’s wild state, her natural prey ; thes(‘ she takes 
without the falconer’s teaching. 

* Sii/ah-chashm, “ black-eycd.” 

- Harrnn, “ prohibited ; that which is unlawful.” 

Kurdistnn, in Turkey in Asia, N.E. pf Mesopotamia. 

^ The black ibis, a favourite quarry in India for the peregrine, is not 
found in Persia, Baghdad, etc. Gulls are found in tko vicinity of 
Shiraz, notably in the open ground round tho “ Takht-i Jamshld ” or 
Persepolis. 

liahri. 

ShOhin-i tnr7, lit. a netted sliahin : fnrJ for tflr7. 

7 ShdMn-i ilshiydm. 

^ By “ shdhin ” hei'o the author presumably rc.fers to the eyess. 



CHAPTER XXXVIT 

TllAlNING THE PASSAGE SAKER TO COMMON HERON i 

To train the hdlahan to heron, she must first be trained, as already 
described, to a lurc^’ made of the wings of a common crane. 

When she knows the lure well, get a live chicken and tie it by 
the leg 'to the lure, with a string about twenty inches long. Lure 
the hawk from a long distance, casting into the air^ two or three 
times, the lure garnished with thp chicken, so that the hawk may 
come with force and eagerness and sei/o the chicken. Cut the 
cliicken^s throat and feed up the hawk. Let her kill two or three 
fowls in this manner, so that she may come with ejigerness to the 
lure. 

Now go out into the open country and find a night-heron,*^ get 
close to it and cast off your hawk at it. 

If you find a night-lieron on the edge of a small stream, cast off 
youi* hawk, and should she take it, feed her up."’ If, however, slie 
will not fly it, ^’’ou must take one with a shahin or with a goshawk 
jiiid in the morning give it to her alive as a flying train ; if she will 
not take it, l)ind a little moat on its back, h^ly Iior at this same 
train’’ again in the evening. When she will readily take the 
“train,’’ you must fly her at one or two wild n^glit-herons and at 
one or two purple herons. * * 

^ /Juqtlr, corrup. of the Arabic ^wjur, which is possibly also the name 
of the white egret. In some parts of Persia and in the Kapurthala State 
in the F^an jab, the common heron is called hatlmdr, Sakers arc not as 
c'jisily entered to heron as they are to hubara or to har-e. 

Tabla^ 1^., a lure ” : in Ii\(iia dalba, corrup. of talba. In Basra and 
Haghdad the lure is called haftaray but in Kwet and Bahrain Island 
tnilwdyi/i, root« unknown. 

Vdq, “night-heron ” ; in some parts of the Panjab vmqwdq; in the 
Kapurthala State awdnk. 

‘ A short description by the Author, of the night-heron, being un- 
necessary, is here omitted. 

■ Sakers as a rule do not fly this quarry unless entered by trains. 
The flesh of the night heron is not injurious to sakers, vide page 137, 
note (>. 

Jarday evidently the purple heron. A few lines describing this 
species are omitted. The purple heron on the wing looks nearly as large 
as the common heron. It is, however, a feeble quarry ; it is very slow in 
flight and is unable to shift from a stoop. The flesh is not as coarse or 
fishy as that of the common heron. 
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Now procure a bagged common heron ^ and on its broad ydr 
Mfiliq ^ feathers tie a piece of meat very firmly so that there is no 
possible chance of your hawk being able to disengage it and go off 
with it. Hold the heron by one wing, and get your assistant to 
stand some distance off with the hawk. When the hdhlbtln binds to 
the meat, let her pull and oat a little : then remove her. You must 
now seel the heron’s eyes so that it may not suddenly ring up ’^ — 
better still, bind two or three of its flight-feathers together ^so that 
it may run on the ground and extend its wings.^ As soon as the 
hawk takes the train feed her up. 

On tlie morrow, again tie meat on to tlie heron’s back, but unbind 
the flight-feathers so that it may fly well, llelease the heron, and 
when it has flown ten or twelve paces uuliood and cast olf your 
hawk. As soon as she takes it, give her only a little meat and fly 
her again in the evening in the same way. Do this for several 
days, gradually reducing the quantity of meat on the heron’s 
back.'"’ As soon as your hawk flies the heron in style, seizing it by 
the Jieck without regarding the meat, cut the heron’s throat and feed 
her up.^’ Next day procure a fresh heron but tiv no meat on its 
back. Let it fly, juid when it has flown a good distance indiood and 


^ A saker that kills purple heron will kill common heron. In any 
case a saker that has jcilled night-heron will take a train of the common 
heron without the back being garnished with meat. 

'' Vide note 1, page 112. 

’ It is very rarely indeed that a bagged heron will attempt to ring 
up. If once taken by a hawk, it will generally, when the hawk gets 
close to it, drop to the ground. 

‘ It is always advisable to give “ trains” flying, especially to sakers. 
Sakers do not, however, require flying trains of hubara. 

It is not necessary to tie meat on the heron’s back even fora saker, 
and most certainly not necessary when, the hawk has already been 
flown a(. purple lierons or night-herons. Jdowever, sakers are not spoilt 
by being given man}" trains as are peregrines : they do not easily become 
what Indians call hfl^rill-hayid or “ train -bound.” No matter how or 
where a train is given, hawks at once recognize that it is not an 
ordinary wild bird. 

A saker (unlike a peregrine) should not get a full feed of heron’s 
flesh, nor, generally speaking, of any water-bird s flesh. Some sakers 
after a full meal of duck or heron will cast their gorge, sicken, and die. 
For some, reason the flesh of the night-heron and of th(j purple heron is 
not injurious — at least I have never lost a saker by fetjding one on the 
flesh of these birds. When entering a hawk to a difficult quarry, it is 
always advisable to kill at least one “train” under her, and* to let her 
plume the feathers a little and eat some of the flesh : pigeons’ flesh may 
then be substituted. Vide page 188, note t5. 
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cast ofE your hawk. When she takes the heron, feed her up. 
Withdraw the dead heron from her grasp and cast it to a distance 
of ten or twelve yards that she may know that that is her dead 
quarry ; ^ then let her go and settle on it and take two or throe 
beakfnls. Again withdraw and cast the dead heron to a little 
distance, but do not let the hawk go : let her bate towards it 
once or twice and then hood her. Wash off any blood spots and 
clean tjie nares 

Now procure another heron, one strong of flight, that will 
ring up. Get an assistant to mount some high place — a place 
about a hundred ell high ^ — and release the heron. You must 
be mounted, and, hawk on fist, take stand below this spot. 
Remove the hood of the hawk and let her discover the heron 
above her. She will have to exert herself to get above it, and 
if, after getting above it, she makes two or three stoo})s at it^ 
before binding, what better ? F"eed her up. 

Next day, go and find a wild heron in an easy and suitable 
spot, but have with you as a make-hawk a bdhlhdn that is 
fully trained to this flight. First cast off your young hawk. 
She will, of course, make four or five stoops at the heron, but 
should the heron commence to ‘^ring^^ and the hawk show signs 
of slackening, then at once cast off the make-hawk,” so that 
the jealousy of the young hawk may be excited and they may 
together take the quarry. Feed up the young hawk well, so 
that you may give her washed meat*^ the day following. 

As long as your hawk, while ringing up with the heron, keeps 
beating her wings quickly, it is a sign that she is trying to get 


^ Indian falconers also do fihis, 

- “ Nares,” a hawk's nostrils. 

An exaggeration : an cll is 40 inches. 

Sar zadan, “ to stoop ” ; in some districts lagad zadau, lit, “ to kick.” 
It is very seldom that an experienced hawk will bind to a wild heron at 
the first stoop. Herons in the air try to use their beaks, and hawks prefer 
to knock about a heron first, by striking it on the point of the shoulder, 
and then to seize an opportunity for closing. Once, after binding to a heron 
in the air, as both birds were falling, the heron seized a hawk of the 
translator’s by the wing and made it scream. 

Bdldhdn-i ustdd^ “make-hawk,” ^.e., an old experienced hawk to 
lead and “ make ” the youngster. 

® Ishiikd dadan, lit, “to give an appetite to”; by this expression the 
author always means washed meat. 

7 BdUash rd bar ham ml-zanady “to beat the wings.” 
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above it ^ but the momont she ceases to beat, and begins to sail,^ 
alio has given up. In this case, at once call her down to the 
lure of crano^s wings, and as soon as she comes reward her by 
killing, under the lure, cither a chicken or a pigeon, feeding 
her up well; for in the opinion of falconers this dropping from 

a height to the lure is better than taking ten herons : she is 

now your property ; up till now she has been merely a loan. 

* Next day '^ go and find a heron in an easy place, and first 
cast off your young hawk at it. As soon 'as she has made one 
or two stoops, cast off the make-hawk (before the heron com- 
mences to ring) so that they may stoop at it alternately and the 
two may take it together. 

On the following day feed her lightly;'^ and on the day 
following that, again fly her at a heron. If she is in her proper 
condition ^ and not too fat, and is also hungry, it is impossible 
for her to fail, oven if the heron ring uj) into the Seventh Heaven “ 

— unless, of course, an eagle interferes or the heron drops 

into a broad stream that cannot be crossed. Should either of 
these mishaps occur, lure her without delay, and feed her well. 
In the latter case, yon. may consider she has taken this heron : 
it is as though she had done so. On the morrow, please (lod, 
she will not fail. 

If your hawk has liad a hard flight after a heron, she should 
bo fed up on it, and not flown a second time that day. If, 
however, she kills very quickly and without exertion, there is 
no harm in giving her a second flight. 

If you want your saker to fly heron well, you sliould keep 
her for this flight alone and not fly her at anything else. 

A young passage saker in the first or immature plumage,^' is 
far better for this flight that the intermowod hawk,*^ for, after 
the moult, a hawk becomes heavy, and cannot rinjf up after a 

* Bill-ash ru dar hcivCi nigdh ml-ddrad, “ to sail.’^ 

" The author must mean the third day, as he has said above that 
the hawk is to be given washed meat on the day following. Vide note 6, 
page 138. 

'• Ourisna~ash hi-kun, lit. “ make her hungry.” 

‘ Agar Lugtlsht- i k h ud- ash ast. 

The Seventii Heaven, which is Abraham’s, is the highest: it is 
under the Throne of God. * 

^ Bdldbdn-i huzgdri"- ch ilz of India. 

7 'jTulaklf “moulted”: tjllulc subs.j “moult.” 
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heron. For one or two moults a hawk will indeed kill heron 
in a sort of fashion,’ but after three or four moults she is 
useless for this flight;- you must procure a young hdlaha/n? 
for it. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 

TRAINING THE PASSAGE SAKER TO COMMON CRANE 

You must know that it is the prick? and glory of a falconer that his 
hcthlhdn should take common crane with dash and resolution, /.c., 
that she should stoop quickly and bind soon, not letting the crane 
get away any distance ; then your mounted friends can watch 
the sport closely, and applaud the exploits of both falt'on and 
falconer. 

There are, in hawking, only two forms of the sport that can be 
shared by a crowd; firstly, crane-hawking with the hdlithdn, and 
secondly, heron-hawking with the hdldhdii .• hundreds of sportsmen 
can together witness and enjoy these two flights. In all other 
flights, whether with long-winged or short-winged hawks, ^ the 
smaller the party the better. 

Though training a hdldhdn to common heron is niore tedious 
jind troublesome than training it to any othef cjuarry,*"' still the 
trouble is repaid. 

Now if you want to indulge in the sport properly, you must 
luive with you five or six active mounted men, two or three trained 
and keen hdldldns, two or three keen shdhmff and two charMt^ 
trained to eagle ; for hawk makes hawk : if you want a make- 
haw’k it is there, and if you want a live train it is there, or if you 
want a dead crane it is there. If you have not all this equipment 

1 Bi-murdan murdan kdr- l ml-hunad. 

- There is no reason why she should be useless. I have had an 
intermewed saker of twelve or more moults that was still a first-class 
hiibara hawk, and intermewed peregrines of ten moults that seldom 
failed to kill either heron or hubara. 

Bdldbdn-i farkh : farih, pi. afrdkhf A., often means a nestling, but 
also, as hero, (a hawk) in the immature plumage. 

Lit, “black-eyed or yellow-eyed”; siydh-chashm and zard-chashm . 

’ In India the common kite is considered the most difficult quarry of 
all for the saker : only the saker is flown at it. The kite is very rare in 
Persia, except near Bushire. 
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yourself, you must join forces with some sporting friend or friends, 
otherwise it will not be possible for you to train your hawk 
to eagles. 

Before entering your passage saker to common crane, you must 
train her and fly lier at common heron as already described. On 
most days, too, when other hawks take crane, you must give her 
one, in her feet,^ to make her keen and plucky. 

From the beginning of Autumn to the beginning of Sprjng, the 
irnmatui’e passage saker - is what the Arabs* call ignorant,’^ i.e., 
it is ^^mad’^: it will take a train ^ of anything tliat is given it, 
except an eagle ; — for in its wild state it has experienced the 
tyranny of the eagle and has learnt its might. 

Well, from the beginning of yVutnmn till ten days before tlie 
Maw-rFtz Festival, you must fly your ignoramus at common 
heron. You must then get a live uninjured crane with unshortened 
wings,^ and tying moat on its back make it run and flap its wings, 
and then fly your ha\yk at it. If she seizes the crane by the head, 
it is a sign that she has a big heart and is well-pluc.ked, but if she 
binds to the moat she is only middling. In eitlior case, fly her 
thus, once in the morning, and once in the evening. 

The next day show her the crane and let it fly a litth^,‘‘ and 

thou fly your hawk at it : do this twice as on tlio previous day. 

■ 

• Bdsh-qandt dadan: bds/i, T., “head,” and qaiuit, T., “ wing.” This 
consists ill holding a live bagged bird in the hand and getting the 
hawk to “ bind ” to it from the distance of a foot or so, oi* getting the 
hooded hawk to bind to it and then iinliooding her: the hawk is of 
course rewarded either by a pigeon’s wing stealthily inserted under the 
train’s wing, or the train is killed and the hawk allowed to eat a litthj. 

^ JJdldhdn-i huzyur, 

Majhrd, 

' Bald II h fdl. In a note the author says dakl means dast-par, but as 
lie elsewhere, }iage 123, note 1, uses dakl for “ train ” of a deer, this 
rendering appears inaccurate. 

The crane should not bo dishevelled. In any case hawks quickly 
recognize a “ train.” I hiid a young peregrine that, on taking its first 
wild heron, was badly injured by another hawk, and in consequence 
refused even to look at a wild heron. It would, however, always take 
bagged heron released in the jungle before the hood was removed. It 
also took a bagged common crane. 

® Probably one or two flight- feathers would have to be tied together 
to impede its flight. The common crane has a sharp and powerful 
claw that it can use with effect after the hawk binds. Thia should be 
blunted. A hawk of the translator’s once had its wing ripped up by a 


common crane. 
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On the third day, if the crane will fly, well and good ; but if 
not, it must be cast off a mound or from some high place — the 
meat as before being bound on its back — so that the hawk may 
bind to it in the air, and both birds come to the ground together. 
If you find that she binds to the crane’s head and pays no attention 
to the meat, you should, if possible, cut the crane’s throat, and 
feed up your ignoramus ” — it being of course understood that 
you havp plenty of bagged cranes or the means of obtaining them. 
If, however, you have but this one train,” you must stealthily 
introduce under the crane’s wing a blue-rock or any pigeon 
coloured like the crane, and feed the hawk on it ; or else introduce 
a chicken under the wing, and putting its head into the hawk’s 
foot, so cut the throat that the hawk may not hear the chicken’s 
cries. 

On the following day fly the hawk at the crane from a longer 
distance. 

Now when you see that your hawk thoroughly recognizes a 
crane, and will resolutely fly at any train first shown to it and 
then released from the hand, you must proceed as follows : — 

Get a crane, and as before tie meat on to its back. Cut its 
sharp front claw — a claw as sharp and deadly as fi hawk’s — and 
insert a string through the nostrils; then bind the two mandibles 
together, so that the crane may in no way frigiiten or injure the 
hawk, neither with its feet nor with its beak. Now seel the eyes 
and drive it off ten or twenty yards, and fly your hawk at it while 
it is on the move. Continue this practice, increasing the distance, 
but lessening the meat till no meat remains, and until your hawk, 
rising from your fist without hesitation, will make straight for the 
crane, and after one or two stoops bind to its head. 

On the morrow, if you have a fresh crane that will fly, you 
should unhood the hawk and fly her at that, after it is put 
on the wing; but, if the crane will not fly, you must get an 
assistant to carry it to a distance and there release it. He must 
then either lie flat on the ground, or conceal himself behind some 
cover, so that he may be near to render speedy assistance to the 
hawk by seizing the crane’s legs as soon as the hawk binds to 
its head. 

For a few days, too, you should release two cranes and three 
cranes in company, so that your hawk may single out one. 
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If, in the district where you are, there are still cranes to be found, 
i,e,, if they have not yet migrated out of the country, go out into 
the open country and take with you a made-hawk too, and somehow 
or other with the latter take a crane. Then, as soon as possible, 
let this freshly caught crane Hy, and when it has flown about 
a hundred yards, unliood and cast off your young hawk. She is 
sure to take the crane. Cut the crane^s throat, and feed up the 
hawk, giving her the heart ; give her, too, some of the small neck 
feathers as a casting.^^ * 

Next take your hawk out into the country, and if you happen to 
find a solitary crane put your trust in God and fly her at it. If, 
however, you find a flock of ten or twenty, on no account fly her ; 
do not even thuik of doing so. If you fail to find a solitary crane, 
you must with your made hawks take a crane, and at once give it 
to your young hawk as a flying ** train — as you did yesterday. 

On the next day, again go out hawking, and if you find a 
solitary crane, fly her at it. Have by you a make-hawk,^’ but if 
your falcoiier^s knowledge tells you that your young hawk is 
master of tlie situation, do nothing : if, however, you s('o that 
the young liawk is not flying with resolution, then without loss of 
time cast off the make-hawk to her assistance. When the 
crane is taken, feed up the young hawk on it. 

If during this .Spring she takes one or two cranes, retiirn 
thanks to God, and fly her at Jiothing else ; set her down in the 
mew ^ to moult - and act as will be explained later. Leave her 
ill the mow till all your hawks are moulted. When she comes 
out of the moult, you must treat her again exactly as you did when 
she was ignorant.^’ As soon as you liave ro-mado her to the 
lure, go and fly lieu* at a common heron. If she takes it, nothing 
can bo better; feed her up. If she has no inclination for it, or 
if she does not work well, give lier a gocxl active lierou as 
a train,’’ releasing it at a distance. If to-day sho takes 

the train,’' to-morrow she will take a wild heron. After she has 

taken one or two common herons, you must turn your attention 
to cranes. 

Take a crane with your old ^'make-hawk,” show it to her and lot 
it fly, and then feed her up on it. Next, give her two more 


^ Talalc-khdna, 


- JJi’t ulak baslan. 


Vide page l4l. 
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trains of common crane released secretly : these should have 
meat tied on their backs. As soon as she takes the train feed 
her up. 

Now go out and find a half-tame ^ crane; stalk it, and get as 
close as possible to it ; then, placing your reliance on God, fly your 
young hawk at it. The nearer you get to the crane the better. 
As soon as your young hawk has got a short distance, cast off an 
old inake-hawk to her assistance. The first hawk will make a 
stoop or two; the make-hawk will then arrive, and will keep 
the crane engaged and overpowered till your mounted assistant, 
arriving in all haste, secures it and prevents it doing an injury to 
the hawk. Feed up your young hawk on the crane. She is now 
well on the road to being quite made. 

Should this tame crane take wing when you get close to it, on 
no account be tempted to fly your hawk at it, for the crane may 
get away a long distance before your hawk binds to it; and a 
second crane then joining in the fray to assist its fellow, both 
birds may so buffet and injure your liawk that she will l)o useless 
for further sport, or else so frighten her that she will ignore the 
lure and be lost. In either case the labour of two years will be 
lost. 

Hawks," whether long-winged or short-winged, are of two 
kinds ; those that the falconer must assist, and^Jioso that assist the 
falconer. A hawk that is mettled, high-spirited, and valiant, if 
given but one “ train, is made ; such a hawk gives assistance to 
the fiilconer. Another requires ten ^Hrains^^ and bagged birds; 
such a hawk demands assistance /Vom the falconer. 

Well, for five or six days you must fly your hawk secretly'^ as 
described above. 

Now listen attentively to what I am going to say. When you 


^ Amin, “ tame, quiet,” probably moans one that by feeding in crops 
near a village has come to disregard the presence of men. From what 
ho says later, the author apparently intends the crane to be taken on 
the ground while feeding. The hawk will recognize that it was not a 
bagged one. 

^ Tuytlr-i shikari, 

Halaf a word explained by the author in a marginal note to mean 
hi-duzda, ‘•secretly.” Ap})arently by this terra the author means that a 
solitary half-tame crane must be stalked when feeding and the hawk 
allowed to bind to it on the ground. 
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are stalking this solitary half-tame crane — or it may be two cranes 
— should they become alert and seem ready to take wing, hood 
your hawk and move off to a little distance that they may settle 
down and again busy themselves with grazing. Should they take 
wing and settle again, follow them up, or else find others, one, or 
two, or three — not more. As soon as they settle down to theii* 
walking about and picking up grain, unhood your hawk even 
though the distance be somewhat more, and when yout; hawk 
sights the crane, place your trust in (iod and cast her off. You 
must judge the distance, and when your hawk is twenty or thirty 
yards from the crane, you and all your mounted men ^ must 
suddenly burst into a gallop, i.c., you must so time matters that 
just as the crane is forced to take wing the hawk reaches it. At 
the first stoop all tliree cranes are sure to fall a.ud sit on the 
ground. You and your falconers will then reach them and lh(>y 
will again rise. Your hawk, however, will be in the air and will 
command all three. If you see that your hawk is slack, then 
without hesitation cast off an old make-hawk to her assistance. 

VVliato’cr the aim T have in view, 

Whate’er the deed I try to do, 

Success, l*in certain, will be mi no 
With Thee to help me, Lord Divine ! 

Whether the yodiig hawk takes the crane herself, or whether 
aftei* a few stoojis the make- hawk arrives and first binds to tlie 
crane, matters not in the least. 

On no account must you this season, /.c., up to Spring, Hy 
your hawk at a large Mock of crane, for the combination of cranes 
is like that of no other living thing, and your hawk is only in licr 
second year. • 

In the opinion of the author, a young Inlcon in the Jirst year is 
better than an interinewed one of one moult,'" tor tlu^ young 
liawk’Ms ignorant ” and '' mad ; it will obey any order that is 
given her and will Jly any train that is shown lo licr. After 
one moult, however, she has learnt a few falconer’s stratagems and 


’ Tlie whole party would probably he mounted: a dismounted 
falconer would be the exception. • 

^ Uuzy ur-i hihtcLv (iz farkli^i tjdak (ist. 

Farkli, 
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is not easily deluded : if she has not yet learnt all there is to know^ 
she will have done so by the time she is past her second moult. ^ 

Now if you fly your valuable passage hawk (of one moult) at a 
large flock of crane, say a flock consisting of thirty or forty, more 
or less, she, being plucky and keen on this quarry, will single out 
and ^^bind^^ to one. If you and yonr mounted companions are up 
in time, all is well ; but if not, the flock will so buffet and bang 
the hawk that she may be completely cowed. If by nature high- 
spirited, she will become cunning;^ if not naturally plucky she 
will be spoilt beyond re-making. If such an accident doe^^ happen, 
and your hawk suffers, the remedy is to fly her, ten or fifteen 
times, with a good make-hawk, and then, somehow or other, to 
manage to take witli her alone in the Spring two or three more 
cranes. However, there is a great risk in flying a passage saker 
in the Spring whether she be a young hawk or whether an inter- 
mewed one of one moult; therefore be content with taking 
only two or three cranes. If one day your passage falcon works 
hard in the heat^ and fails to kill, you will hardly succeed in 
recovering her : she will depart. For this reason you must not be 
impatient but bo satisfied with only two or three cranes. When 
your hawk has so killed, feed her up well, place your trust in God, 
and set her down to moult. After the second moult she is your 
obedient bond-slave, and she has learnt, too, aU there'is to know^ of 
her business. 

When you take her out of this second moult, you must, by some 
means or other, manage to take with her, first a common heron. 
Next you must, with an old hawk, take a common crane, and on 
the spot give it as a train,^^ flying the hawk at it in such a way 
that she thinks it is a wild one. Now^, in this third season, your 
hawk is thoroughly and completely trained. 


^ The author’s meaning is not at all clear. He appears to contradict 
himself. There is probably a copyist’s error somewhere. 

Duzd^ lit. “ thief.” 

Sakers leave India in February, i.e., much earlier than Peregrines, 
and tlio migrating instinct seems to be more pow^erful. When the 
Spring stirs in their blood and the migration restlessness is on them, 
they will sometimes when unhooded look up skywards, and call. One 
sign of their becoming mast is bobbing before rousing. Possibly, too, 
sakers nefet earlier than other falcons. 

^ “ Interraewed,” i.c., moulted in captivity. 

* That is the heat of Spring. 
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To guard against accidents/ you should every year keep a good 
young passage-saker and train lier to the Higlit of the coinnion 
lieron, so that should any accident liappen to one of your crane- 
hawks, you will have by you a youngster all ready for beiug entered 
to crane. If you omit to take this precaution, you will some year 
lose a wliole S(?ason^s sport. Your mews ” should contain hawks 
trained to various quarry, whether your hawks are sakers or 
shffhJns. ^ • 

As soon as your passage saker singles out and binds to one 
crane, ont*of a flock of say thirty' or forty, all its companions 
will attack her and release their comrade. Il* the hawk knows 
her business, she will at oiico release the cram^, aiul waiting 
on above the flock will not lose sight of the particular crane to 
which she bound ^ until you arrive on the spot and ag^iin put nj) 
the cranes. She will then again stoop at her selected quarry, when 
again all the cranes will attack her and release the captured bird. 
You must all gallop as hard as you can ; neither pit, nov well, nor 
stream must hinder you. You must not draw rein till you are 
right in the midst of the fray, when every sportsman should unhood 
and cast oif his saker or peregrine at the (paarry that is n^'arest to 
him. 1 myself have often, out of a flock of five, taken four ; often, 
too, have we knocked over birds with sticks and clubs. As for 
shooting them, that is? quite easy. 

There is no bird to equal the common crane in valour and a fine 
sense of honour ; when your Inlltlhiin takes one, if there are a hun- 
dred others in the air, tliey will one and all drop from the sky like 
a stooping shdhhi, attack your hawk, and perhaps kill lier : till 
they release their captured comrade they will not again take the 
air. This is liow it is that live, or six, .or seven, cranes out of a 
‘Mierd^^ can be secured or killed. Ah ! had a sovereign but five 
thousand cavalry possessed of tlie valour and resolution of the 
Ciirnrnon crane, ho could conquer the world. Well, as J said, you 
and your men must gallop hard, not funking wells, and streams, 
and holes. 

^ Baray~i yndagl n Ihtiydt. 

- A good saker flown at kite in cantonments will single out and stick 
to one bird, even when the air is black with kites. Indian fttlcoiinis 
generally select a young female kite at which to unhnod the hawk. 
Whether, if the hawk were unhooded at an old bird, she would not be 
tempted to abandon it for the feebler flight of a young one, is a question. 

10 * 
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You must know that there is no sport more difficult than that 
of the saker and crane, but there is also none bettor ; none, except 
that of the lion with a buffalo, and the cheetah with a gazelle.^ I 
have hunted many a lion and seen trouble therefrom, for the sport 
is inauspicious ; for the lion istlie King of Beasts, and His Highness 
the Commander of the Faithful (on whom be peace) is styled the 
Lion of (xod. Hence the sport of the lion is baleful, and he that 
follovVs it will certainly see no good; still it^s a fine sport ; I have 
tried it — but my advice to you is on no account to do so, else you 
will regret it, for no benefit acqrues therefrom. * 


ClIAFTFR XXXiX 

ox MANAGKAfKNT DOlllNG Till?: MOlJIVr 

Xow let me say a few words concerning the management of hawks 
in the moult. The more hawks of any kind are ffown at (|UMiTy 
and the bettor they are prot(jcted from the severity of heat and 
cold, the better and quicker will they moult. Hawks moult cleaner 
and qiiick(‘r in the hot regions of Persia than in tlio cold.’’* Further 
you must pay the greatest attention to the flesh you give them, nut 
feeding them on one kind of meat only, fyt if you do, they will 
certainly fall sick. 

Now if you wish to moult your hawks in a hot region, such as 
Baghdad, you must construct out of split-cane a mew ” of a size 
proportionate to the number of your hawks, building it on the 
river bank where the Shinifll^ wind can constantly bo felt. In front 
of this house or room, enclose an open space with a Avail.'”' Inside 

* It is not clear Avliat the author means by “ lion with .a buffalo.” 
Thu hunting leopard is trained in other countries besides India to take 
antelope ami gaztille. 

~ By this title the Shi^'ahs refer to ^AlJ, The writer was undoubtedly 
a Shi'ah. The Stinriis of the present day, but not the Shi'ah.<, style tlie 
Sultan of Turkey “ Commander of the Faithful.” 

Garm-sir va sard-sir, hot regions and cold.” Tabriz, THirnn. and 
parts of Isfahan are sard-sir. The city of Tsfaluln and of Shiraz are 
“ middlint?.*’ 

^ Skimdl, “North,” is the name given to the prevalent Avind in 
Baghdad and in the Persian Gulf. 

® The wall would naturally be of mud or of sun-dried bricks and 
would cost little. 
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the room, construct at a distance of forty inches from the wall, as 
many hollow mud platforms as you have hawksJ Fill in the top 
of the platforms with sand and lino gravel, and spread the floor of 
the room also to tlie depth of a span with sand and gravel. On the 
platforms intended for short-winged liawks, spread leaves of willow, 
or wild mint, fresh and green, or any other kind of greenery, so 
that the hawks may lie down and rest on it. Next, in front of 
eajuh platform, construct in the ground a small bathing tank lined 
with red clay. Every morning efirly, yon muj^b sprinkle the inside 
of the me\y with water, and every evening as soon as the sun has sot, 
you must take out your hawks, shoJt-winged and long-winged, sind 
weather - them in the open-air enclosure that is in front of their 
room. In the outside enclosure, too, there must be, dug out of the 
ground, small tanks, which should be lined with clay. Doubtless 
you arc saying to yourself, Why can’t I substitute a copper or 
an earthen basin Now’^, were you to substitute a copper or an 
earthen basin, there would be a. danger that while splashing about 
ill the water, the moulting hawk miglit strike the lialf-growii wing- 
er tail-(piills tluit are full of blood against tlu? bard substance of 
the basin, and that the injury might cause the blood to dry up in 
the quills, whicli would thereby become ‘^strangled,” and would 
eventmilly drop out. Now with a tank of beaten clay and sand 
tlierc is no such df^igor. In short, every hawk in this outside 
enclosure also, must have its own bathing-pool. 

TtAN(iLK.”- In front of each long-wiiigcd Iniwk there should 
be a handful of pebbles ranging from a size* smaller than a p(?a to 
a size larger than a bean ; for it is the habit of all falcons*" in the 
mew to swallow small stones oii most afternoons before they are fed, 
and to cast them up again with a great deal of ^M)ile.” ^ Should 
a hawk have stones in her stomach wfieii you feed lier, she will 

' Sa/in is a “wooden bench, a garden seat”; or as here a “ tmid 
platform.” 

The author has not expressed himself at all clearly or else tliere are 
omissions iu the text. The passage might mean that the platforms 
should be forty inches apart or bo forty inches high. 

2 “Weathering” is placing hawks, usually unhooded, in the open air 
on blocks. Eastern falconers do not “ weal her ’* their hawks, as during 
the hawking season the hawks are on their fists in the open air many 
hours. • 

’’ T have never seen a saker eat stones. 

^ Safrd, “ yellow bile,” one of the four humours of the body. 
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retain the meat in her feet and wait a little till she has cast up 
the stones. Not till then will slie feed. 

Short-winged hawks do not eat Ranole.^^ — Goshawks and 

other short-winded hawks do not eat stones in the moult. 

Du ring the moult you must feed your hawk twice a day, once 
ill the inoruing and once in the evening, letting her eat as much as 
she pleases, so that she be gorged.' 

Tf the ^^mevv^^ be in a cool-region,^^ every short-winged hawk, 
from a common sparr‘ow-hawk to a white goshawk, should have a 
room to itself, ])roportionate to its size. A few air-holeseshould be 
made on the north side. In tRis room, two or three perches of 
vaiying thickness should be erected, and the perches themselves 
should not be turned to a uniform thickness, so that tho hawk 
may have a choice and select a perch that suits its fancy at the 
time. A roomy bathing-pool must also bo constructed in the 
ground. N(ixt, place in the room a piece of matting [made of split 
(?!ino] to the centre of which a cord is attached. At first yon must 
reed the hawk twice a day, till she is fat. As soon as slie is fat, 
tho amount of her food must be a fixed quantity, and this should be 
bound on to the centre of the matting and left, so that she may feed 
when she feels inclined. 

It is not advisable to keep falcons loose like this in a room ; in 
fact, it is injurious to do so.^ §. ‘ 


• In the pJains of India, hawks during the moult should not be so 
gorged, at least not during the four or five months of hot weather. 
Hawks that ai*c kept too fat will not moult properly. Further they 
should be fed only once in the day, and that iii the morning. If gorged 
in the evening, their rest is affected, and they do not got the benefit of 
thc3 slight coolness of the night. 

^ I one ycai', in Kohat,« India, tried moulting a young {cTinz) 
peregrine in a largo outhouse, high and roomy. The hawk did not 
moult at all; and frequently got so fat and heavy that she Avas unable to 
fly up to her perch until her food was reduced for a day or two. How- 
ever, falconers in England recommend keeping a moulting hawk loose 
in a loft. 
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CHAPTKR XL 

REMEDIES FOR SLOW MOULTING 

Moulting hawks are of two kinds ; the one “ genoroiiSj^' the other 
‘‘ miserly/’ The generous ” are those that moult quickly ; the 
miserly ” those that positively refuse to part with their feathers. 
Should you happen to have a hawk of #tlie latter description 
and wish to make it moult quickly, then : — 

Itecf^rpt: procure a snake; hold its head and tail together in 
one hand, and then chop off, with one blow, aliout four fingers’ 
breadth of its extremities ; skin it, and give your hawk a little of 
its flesh. ^ Ifern : feed your hawk a few days on the flesh of the 
hoopoe." Hem : give your hawk daily, concealed in a thin slice of 
moat, one ant-lion with three of the saliva-glands of sheep.**' Item : 
dry and grind up some hornets,' and for three alternate days 
s})rinkle this powder on your hawk’s meat. Item : reduce your 
hawk’s food for three or four days, so that she may lose a litth^ 
flesh. Grind up the skin of a snake, ami twiet* a day give some of 
this to her with her meat. She will quickly cast her feathers." 
Item : dry, in the shade, several saliva-glands taken from the necks 
of sheep. Grind one before feeding and mix it with her meat. 
She will soon cast her feathers. Item : during the space of six 
days, feed her thrice on the flesh of a nine- oi* ton-day-old puppy. 
She will quickly cast and reiieAV hei* feathers. This receijit is 


1 “ Now T fhall tell yow verray true luedecyiioR for to aiewc an iiawkc 
haftyly that ye fhall beleue for trowthc and ye Will assay them. Ther 
bo ill Woddys or in litMlgis Worinya cajdc eflders that ben liedrle of 
nature, and he is calde vepa. and also ther be I’nakys of the fame 
kyiide. and they be verri Vntter. Take ii or iii of them* and fmyte of 
their hedcs and thondys of theyr laylis. Then take a new erthen pot ; 
that Was neuerused. and cat lieiii ito froall gobettys * * — IJoke of 

St. Athans. 

• Iludhnd, the “ Bird of Solomon is the hoopoe, and not the lapwing 
as supposed by some translators of the Quran. 

■ (ihaduil or fjodfid’, found in the neck of animals. 

* According to the old-faBhioncd theory of medicine, derived from tlio 
Greeks, hornets are “hot.” In India wasp-grubs are cooked in butter 
with spices, and the butter is then .spread on the meat. 

■’ i.e., grind by rubbing on a stone as Indians do curry spid€»s. 

*’ During the Indian hot weather, a fat hawk will sometimes start 
moulting, if merely reduced in condition. 
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Specially beneficial in the case of long-winged hawks, particularly 
so in the case of the peregrine, which moults better than any 
other kind of hawk, for it moults quite two months earlier than 
other hawks. ^ 


. CHAPTER XLl 

()x\ FKEDTXa ON JEllBOAS DUIUNO THE MOULT 

«; 

You must know tlnit during tin? moult there is no food so good, 
for both short-winged and long-winged hawks, as the flesli of the 
two-legged rat, called by the Arabs jarhif*' (jerboa). In the 
absence of tliese rats you must catch house-mic( . ’ 

Let your hawk eat her fill of the antelope-rat, 

For wliere is the food that is hotter than tliat ? 

'I^he flesh is particularly good about two or three months 
before^ Antiimn,'^ that is, when your haw’ks are half-moulted, having 
thi’ee to four flight-feathers of each wing nncast. At this season 
the jerboa is very fat, and hawks find its flesh palatable. 

Iflie properties of the jorboa^s flesh are : — First : it keeps your 
Iiawks in perfect health ; for, though the weather is hot, the flesh 
of the jerboa is cold. Rij) open the belly of oue newry killed and 
put your fingers inside; you will find that, unlike all otlier beasts 
and birds, which, wlien newly killed, are hot inside, the jerboa is 
cold. Second: cveiy feather of your hawk tliat draws its 
nourishment from the flesh of the jerboa will bo strong and pliant, 
and will last till the next moult without fear of breaking ; for such 
feathers have the pliability of a spring. 1 say this from experience ; 
lor I once saw gazelle, when tlie hdlnhdn bound to its head, trip 
a.ml fall, and roll over and over with the hawk for tw^enty or thirty 

' This is not the experience of Indian falconers. Tii a wild state 
[leregrines moult late ; doubtless the duties of maternity retard 
moulting. I have twice caught healthy haggard peregrine “ falcons ” at 
Christmas that still had an unshed flight-feather. 

- Properly yarhu\ 

^ Mush-i khdnacjl : mush is either a rat or a mouse ; however, rats, 
except field rats (jerboas, etc.) are not found in Persia. (Doubtless 
ship rats aVe found in the yortsf) 

^ The Persian Autumn is supposed to commence in the end of 
September. 
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paces. The hawk^s winsf- and tail-feathers were badly bent and 
bruised.^ However, 1 restored them all with the Ijclp of warm 
water ; not one was broken. Third : the fur makes your hawk cast 
twice daily. (It you can feed your hawk twice daily, inorning and 
afternoon, on the jerboa with its fur, so much tlie better ; if not, 
feed her on tliis flesh once, in the al’ternoon). hoiirtli : at the 
end of the moult there is a very tine and powdery bloom on the 
feathers ; it is as though a delicate powder had been sprinkled on 
them. Fifth : it is an excellent tonic for il sick haw'k, as, please 
(:lod, I will explain later on. 


on AFTER XlilJ 

ON FEELING THE PULSE, AND ON rilE SIGNS OF ITEAT/ni 

iMy sou, though life aiid deatli are in the hands of tlie Creator, still 
the physician is for the relief of the sick. Such rom(‘di(\s and 
treatunmts as I have by my own exp(‘rieii(*e proved beneficial, 
I will here set down, so that they uuiy remain on recorfl. 

Now, you must know that the pulse of birds lies in the second 
joint of tlie wing, and that the heat and the moisture (;f thi‘ir 
tempei’ameut is kmnvn by holding the wing and feeling the pulse 
ill it. 

Know', that th() pulse of a man in ])erfect health (that is a man 
in whom tlie four humours are balanced, no one linmour prepon- 
derating ov(u* another), has seventy-five pulsations to the? minute. 
If humidity preponderate, it boats less; if heat, more. In birds of 
prey, however, on account of their natural heat, the pulse beats 
from Ido to 140.’ If the bird be fevered, it beats* more ; but if 
humidity preponderate, then less. 

Hie signs of health in a short-winged hawk are these: she 
should be bright and ever on the look-out for food, and never 
mournful nor moping. The morning ciisting should bo firm. When 
she mutes, she should do so quickly, and the mutes sliould be cast 

' Mfhula, “ bruised, crushed ’* ; an unusual expression. 

- Later on, under Hectic Fever or Phthisis,” the authoi- states that 
the pulse of a hawk in health is 120 to 130. 
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clear away to a distance : ^ the white of the mutes should be very 
white, with the dark portion somewhat firmer. She should drink 
regularly, and should bathe. After feeding, the stomach- should 
be quickly filled. When in the evening you place the hawk on 
her perch, she should not sleep in the centre of it, but should 
move to one side to do so. A hawk that does all this is in robust 
health ; but if out of soi*ts these conditions will not be found in her. 


CHAPTEll XLlll 

ON DISEASES OF THE HEAD AND EYES 

It may happen tliat a cataract form on your hawk^s eye. If so : — 
Remefljl : should it arise from humidity of temperament, feed her 
for tliree days on larks and span*o\vs, giving her the featliers so 
tliat she may cast in the morning. Should she not recover, then 
brand licr with log-wood' between the eye and the nostril on both 
sides, making two small brands the size of a peppercorn. Item : 
take a tamarisk stick and put one end in the fire. Then take 
a jiiece of twisted cotton-wool and apply the oozing sap, quite hot, 
to the cataract. Give h(?r also one small dose of manna," so that 
she be moved a few times. Item: remove? the fine film with 
scissors. 

Should your hawk^s eye become white, so much so that the 
pupil is covered, then, if the disease .arises from excessive cold or 
from the effects of snow, treat as follows. Reined ff : steam with 
snow," and should this fail foment^ with water. Should she not 
then bo cured, foment with curds. 

Should the defect be duo to cold and snow, it will be removed 

• 

^ “ Slice ” said of a hawk, “ When she inewteth a good distance from 
her.” — Gentleman s Recreation, ii, ()3. 

- Ijihizana, the “ paiiiiel.” 

. . .ye shall say cast yowre hawke to the perch, and not let 
joure hawke upon the perch.” — Boke of St. Albans. 

i.e., with a stick of log-wood (baqarn) burnt in the fire. 

ShJr-khisht, a R|»ecies of manna collected from certain trees. 

Itjflq shndan, a medical term. 

' Bnkhitrha barf kardan: snow is placed in a basin and a red-hot 
stone or iron cast into it. 

^ BuMinr bd dh dadan is either to foment or to steam with hot water. 
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by these remedies, but should it arise from a blow, then the cure 
is as follows. Remedy : draw a stick of lunar caustic twice across 
the eye, and she shall be whole. Should she not bo whole, then 
procure a white cock and slay it according* to ordinance, and 
remove its gall. (You must be in a state of coreinonial purity a.nd 
must have performed the fixed ablutions.) I'hen cast {ind “ mail 
your hawk, and stand facing the QJMaJ With a juii'c heart and 
single faith, doubting not that the whitoiu'ss will disappc'jir from 
your liawk*s eye, cry aloud, ^^0 Holy God! Thou who caiist melt 
the rocks of the mountains, remove this whiteness from my hawk’s 
eye. 

O Thou who makes the eye both black ami white 
Change this white spot; restore my hawk to sight.” 

Saying this, squeeze the cock’s gall into your hawk’s afflicted 
eye. 

Should a cure not be effected the first time, repcjat th(! remedy, 
using the same observances but a fresh cock-gall.^ Please God 
slie will recover, for this is a proved remedy. 


GHAPrKII XhlV 

ON DISKASKS OF TllK AlOFTM 

SiiouLi) your liawk’s'^ mouth become ulcerated, or break out in an 
eruption so Miat she is unable to (^at,^ then : - 

Remedy : first hind a ]iieco of cotton cloth on your finger. 


' (p'hla the direction of prayer, iiiat is, towards Mecca. 

' The cock’s crow is, Zikr JJUak Ztkv UUali, tjo yjidfiliii! “ Praise the 
Lord, Praise the Lord, oh ye slotlil iil • , . 

Qdsh : a term applied to any large bird of prey, and especially to 

the goshawk. 

^ This disease is ‘‘ the frounce i the mouth ” of old English falconers. 
It is said to resemble thrush in children and to proceed from damp. 
The Bolce of St. Albans tells us that “The frounce commyth when a man 
fedith his hawke withe porke or cattil flesh iiij days to geydur.’ In 
India this disease, though not uncommon amongst the sliort- winged 
hawks, does not seem to attack the long-winged havvks. 1 have never 
seen or heard of any falcon being afflicted with it. liert, however 
(page 82, Harting’s edition), says that the long-winged hawk is more 
susceptible to it than the short- winged. 
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which then introduce into the hawVs mouth, and rub the eruption 
till the blood comes. Take sumac and gall-apple, pounded and 
mixed, and apply them with the finger protected as before. You 
must insert your finger right up to her throat, for the disease 
is sure to have spread thus far. Item : treat in the same way, 
substituting syrup of pomegranates. Then, for a few days, give 
her, when feeding, the bones and feathers of the neck of the 
birds she eats, })ut of a size that she can swallow them, only 
with difficulty. Should* aii}’’ excrescence remain in her throat, it 
will be carried down by the bones, and next morning th^ throat 
is again scraped and cleansed by the casting. Item : make a twist 
of cotton cloth, three or four fiiigeiV breadth in length. Grind 
barberries with their stones, and mix a little juice of willow leaves, 
and apply this freely with the cloth, which must be inserted as 
far as the crop.^ Then withdraw the cloth, and if God pleases 
that ailment will be removed. 

Swollen Palati!:. — If your hawk’s palate becomes swollen — 
and I have seen a hawk’s palate so swollen that she could not close 
her beak — then :■ -Treattneiii : cast your hawk and examine her 
mouth. 11* the swelling is red, brand it lengthways, in two places, 
with a packing needle, so that pus’" may form and she may bo 
cured. If the swelling is white and hard, it is an indication that 
it is of long standing, although it may liitherto lyive os^.aped your 
noti(a\ You must make a long slit in the swelling and then 
remove the congealed white substance from its inside. After that 
rub the wound with black pepper, that it may not refill with 
matter. You must I'urtlier feed the hawk on tin* hot lights^ of 
a hare, and let her eat this ilesh with the blood. Once a day wash 
out her mouth with either sumac juice or j)omegranate syrup. 

9 

’ Hfiwsala, crop.” 

~ Jardhaf, wound,” in ni.c. is pus, or matter from an operi 
wound ” : 7nddda is pus inside a swelling before it is opened. 

Jigar-i saf Jd, “ white liver,” I’.e., “ the lungs, the lights.” 
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CHAPTKR XLY 

DISEASES OF THE NOSE 

Should your hawk be unable to '' tiro ” with ioret?, and should 
she draw lier breath with difficulty and her crop bocouie tilled with 
air, it is a sign tliat the air passages of her nostrils are blocked. 
Treat mrnt : for one or two days, give hcr^ as ^Hiring” s^ud food, 
the tough thigh of a fowl; for the exertion of pulling at this will 
induce a flow of water from her, nostrils. Should this fail, pound 
some sneeze-wort ^ very fine, and put it in a fine reed ; place one 
end of the reed on the hawk^s nostril, and blow into the rood so 
that the powder enters the nostril. After a few sneezes, there 
should be a flow of water from the nostrils, and the ailnieut should 
disappear. Item. : mix the juice of coriander seed with the juice 
of a turnip-rad isli, and drop this into Juu' nostrils, and slie will 
be cured. Item : with a sti(^k of log- wood, briuid her skull from 
the base of the yellow core of lu'r beak, upwards, for a longtli of 
three barley-corns : if the brand bo longer than three barley-corns, 
it will reach the brain-pan and bo injurious. This is a last I'csort ; 
for, as the Arab proverb lias it, ^‘'The last of remedies is the 
cautery 


OHAFTKR XLVr 

ON inSEASES OF ’HIE EAll 

» 

Should your hawk get a swelling on the oar, w\iiGh afterwards 
produces pus, the chances are that she will become deaf : if this 
disease does nothing )nore, it will at least romler her useless for 
sport. This ailnient is found in the long-winged, rarely in the 
short-winged, hawks, for it arises from an ill-litting hood; that is 
to say, a liawk is litted with a liood too large for lier, which she 
consequently casts repeatedly ; the irritated falconer then ties 

* Kunduah, Ar., a sternutatory plant, said to be identical with the 
nak-chhiknl of the Hindus. 
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a knot in the strap, and this knot, pressing on tlie ear, results in 
a wouiuP which refuses to heal. For this there is no cure. 

I once had an excellent gazelle-saker that became afflicted 
with this disease. In spite of this ailment, however, she used to 
take daily, one, or two, or three gazelle. I treated her lor two 
years without effect, and she then died. 

If the falconer detects the injury in its initial stage and applies 
two lo(‘ches to the swelling, a cure 7naij be effected. If not, no 
further treatment will avail. You will noAv understand why I 
cautioned you, in a previous chapter, against putting a ne^/ hood 
on a newly caught falcon, or on a* falcon just taken up from the 
moult. L(.‘t the hood bo soft nnd part-worn, and of a size that fits 
the head. 


CHAPTEl? XliVII 

ON KriLEPsy 

If you?* hawk have epilepsy — jind I have owned and seen many 
epileptic hawks — when you lly her she will perhaps take the 
(|ua?*ry, but just before you come up to render her assistance, she 
will let go, fall on her back, and utter strange cries in an unnatural 
voice ; her wings and tail will be agitated, and there will be a flow 
of water from her mouth. Unless seized and “ mailed, she will 
not cease from hoi* distressing struggles. In half an hour, peihaps, 
she will recover. 

I once had a passage-saker, a very fine heron-hawk, that was so 
afflicted. One day in Qizil EnbJt^ I flew’ her at a heron and both 
birds w^ent ringing up high. Suddenly the lit attacked rny lunvk, 
and as though a bullet had stimck her she fell to earth, turning over 
and over. She never recovered from her injuries. 

^ It is difficult to sec how the knot w^ould press on the ear. The 
lu)0(i used in lhaghdad and in the ports of the Persian Gulf is a soft 
leather bag with a strap, the eye-coverings being slightly hardened and 
made to protrude. This pattern differs essentially from the Indian 
pat teiTis. 

^ Qizil MuLdt is on the road from Baghiiad to Khdmqdn or 
HhCniijm, about seventy- three miles distant from the former and 
seventeen from the latter : both places are in Turkish territory. 
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Treatment: pound and mix together half a misfiaV of sal- 
amiTioiiiac and half a misifiil of sugar-candy, and make into 
a small round parcel like the little packages of sacred earth.' 
Have ready hy your side cold water, hike-warm water, a 
squab, and a chicken-poult, for any delay or negligence is 
dangerous. In the moi’iiing, after sunrise, cast your hawk ; 
make ten or twenty holes wdth a needle in the paper packet 
so that the contents may act (juickly ; put it down the ^hawk’s 
throat, and then give her a few bits of meat the size of a pea, 
to induce her to put over,^^ so that the medicine may reach the 
lower stomach : tlum set her on her perch to rest. In half an hour 
she will vomit. At the first vomit, it sometimes happens that she 
casts up two or threi' dead white worms, but this is not always the 
case. At the second or third vomiting, she will cast uj) the 
medicine packet, and also a purse of yellow fat. After 
she has cast up these two things she will vomit no more. Now 
cast your hawk, and pour a good deal of fepid water down lier 
throat,^ and release her. Wait till she has twice muted ami then 
again cast her, and this time pour raid water down her throat. 
Then set her on her perch. After she lias muted once, cut the 
throat of the squab (or of the poult), and let her eat half of -that is, 
one side of — the breast,^' but no feathers. If she is much out of sorts 
and woidt foc'd, pr*iir the warm blood down her throat as it issues 
from the cut throat, and, choj)ping up the heart into bits, put tliem 
also down her throat : then after a little, when she has recovered, 
give her some of the breast. This tj-t?atment will cure her epilepsy. 
Item : brand ' li<.*r neck with a line, at the junction of tin* body, and 


1 Misqnl : 24 m ukhnd ~ 1 misqdl ™ nearly i oz. avoirdupois. 

- Basta-yi turhal is a small amount of earth from Qarhnbl^ from the 
grave of Irntnn Hnsayu: it is tieil up in a little bit of cloth and makes a 
])acket al)Out the size of a 12-bore bullet, or less. 

Khizana. 

^ “ purse"’ : the same word is used by Pan jab falconers. 

About three de.ssert-spoonfiils should be given. After this, oj* 
similar physicing, an Indian falconer tills the hawk’s crop with water hy 
inserting a tube (usually the shank-bone of a crane or heron, made 
smooth at the ends) into the crop, fdling his own mouth with water and 
letting it flow through the tube into the crop. Peregrines and 
Shdhlns will usually drink of their own accord. 

Yak sina, the yak haghal of Panjab falconers. 

^ Easterns have a passion for branding things. 
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vary her food every day, so tliat she may become as fat and stout ^ 
as a hawk iu the mew, 1.^he disease will disappear. Item: get a 
sulliciciit quantity of olive oil and a little raaiina. Slay a cockerel, 
pull off the skin of the thigh whole, «nd fill the empty skin with the 
inamia, the olive oil, and some old and whitened droppings of a dog, 
TMeaso (iod, this will pi’eve a perfect cure. 


(;UAITER XLVlll . 

ON PALriTATION 

This disease is of three kinds. One arises from smoke and dust 
and dirt. 'I'he syrn])toms of all three are the same : if the hawk 
make the slightest oxei*tioji, she draws her breath with difiiculty, 
and lier l)ody is agitsted from the crop to the far end of tlie keel 
bone.^^ ” When she breathes, her tail and the feathers under the 
tail ‘ heave, and the wings are carried loose and drooping. 

Treat ninit : put the hn.wk in a dark room and keep her quiet, and 
fatten her up as much as possible. Give her three doses of castor 
oil,’ on three altcrna,te days, before feeding her. Keep water 
in front of! her, that she may bathe and drink, r Feed her daily on 
larks, with the bones and feathers, and on young pigeons. (On no 


* Chaq u farhih. ( 'hdq, T., means “ stout, healthy, well,’* and of a 
stallion “ ready to cover.” 

' K/jnffifp'tn, properly “palpitation of the heart.” The disease 
described under this name appears to be identical with the “ Tejne ” of 
the /WiV? of Sl\ Alhans and^ with the “ Pantas *' of other writers. 
Marklnim describes the latter as “ A dangerous disease in hawks 
whereof few ^escape tliat ai’O afhieted therewith; it proceeds from the 
lungs being as it were baked by excessive heat, that the hawk cannot 
draw her breatli and wlien drawn cfinnot emit it again; and you may 
judge of the beginning of this evil by the hawk’s labouring ranch in the 
paniiel, 3110 ving lier train often up and down at each motion of her 
pannel, and many times she cannot mute no3* slice off ; if she does, she 
drops it fast by her. Tht' same distemper is also perceived by the 
hawk’s frequent opening her clap and beak.” 
znivraql, “the sternum.” 

* Dtim4l::a : I do not know whether this is the “ Pope’s nose,” or the 

feathers under the tail, the “ brayles or brayle federis ” of the Bohe of 
St. Alhaiw, *' 

” Rvgjian-i karchak is in m.c. “castor oil ; ” vide note 3, page 171. 
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account feed her on pigeons reared on millet, for millet is poison to 
hawks). Fatten her up till the disease leaves her. 

One variety of palpitation arises from moisture of temperament : 
the hawk pants with the slightest exertion and there is a watery 
discharge from the raoutli, eyes, and nostrils, fi?ul she is continually 
wiping her eyes on her shoulders to clean them ; probably she is 
costive ^ as well. Observe her when she mutes ; if she mutes in 
small quantities at a time, the soft fentlnn-s in the rc'gion pf tlu' 
vent getting soiled with the mutes, it is a sign llnit her disease is 
complicatad by costiveness. Tr*Mitm.mt : make her as fat as you 
can, feeding her on good meats. *t)nce, or twice, in tin? manner 
previously described, give lier oil and manna and the whitmied 
dro])pings of a dog. On alternate days, mix witli her food eitlnn* 
butter, or almond oil. If slic still mute in patches, then : — Tnut- 
Hi nut : take oil of peach-keriuds, with oil of filberts, and oil of 
hlaiiched almonds, and mix a quantity etpial to a Htinjad : ■ then 
dip the cotton-wool end of the clyster-stick ' in these thiaa' oils, 
and by its means give her an enema twice a day, once in tln^ 
morning, once in the afternoon. Feed her, too, on young pigeons, 
and on larks, and on the flesh of the wild boar and of eagles, and, 
if it please (lod, she will recover. Item : get som(‘ slieej)^s wool, 
and removing all burrs, (dc. etc. from if, tease if- out like cardc'd 
cotton. Round about the middle or waist of this wool, tie? a 
piece of silk of two or three strands in thickness, and about two 
spans in length. Wash the wool in warm water and bind a little? 
meat to one end of it. Ifolding the end of the silk, induce the 
hawk to swallow the wool thus garnished with tlu' moat. As soon 
as she lias swallowed it, show her other meat to excite her cn]ndity 
and induce her to put over the wool^now in her crop. As soon 
as yon have ascertairu'd by touch,* that the wool has ri'aclud tlu' 

^ Marz’i khnslil^ ‘‘dryness,” /.e , “ cost iv cues s.” 

- Suujad or sinjul, a sort of red wild pliini, oblong in shape? like the 
^unnnh or jiijiiho. 

•" tShflf or shofa is a stick with cotton wool at the oucl ; this is dipped 
in oil and used as an enema for children. 

^ By feeling the stomach and bowel with the fore-finger it is easy to 
tell whether the stomach is full or emxdy. Imliah falconers, who have 
a liawk on the fist for many hours every day, can frequently tell by 
touch w^hether the hawk has “ cast ” or not. The “ casting ” apparently 
forms only a short time before being ejected and can be distinctly felt 
by an educated finger. 
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lower stomacli, pull the silk and withdraw it, and it will bring up 
with it any impurity there may be in the stomach. 

If the hawk be a goshawk, or indeed any short-winged hawk, 
substitute cotton- wool foi* the shecp^s wool. 

If the cotton-wool, or the sheep’s wool, be washed in warm 
water, or in the milk of a young girl or of a donkey, and then 
given to the luiwk soaked with the milk, so much the better. 

Thtf third form of palpitation is due to a blow, and those skilled 
in Avian Pathology have named this, Contnsional and Incurable 
Palpitation,” 'riiis disease is probably due to tlu' ill-k3inpor of 
your falcoTun*. Perhaps the weather has been cold and there has 
betm snow ' about : the hawk, sufTering from the cold, has bated" 
iiKM'ssfintly till the ill-tempered falconer has, in his irritation, 
biiffoti^d her and boxed her, and then mailed ” her in tlu> skirt 
of his filthy coat, l^lie result is that some ribs, or small bones, have 
got broken or injured. (.)r it nniy be that the hawk was low in 
condition and maddened by hunger, and in pursuit of her (|uarrv 
dasli(*d lierself against a stone, or against a branch, and so br(;k(/ 
aril). Rrrncdjf: send for the falconer and show him the hawk ; 
let him have thirty or forty culTs over the head;’’ kick Jiirn out of 
your service and see that he does not get a place elsewhere, and 
s<it about procuring a. new hawk for yourself. For Contusional 
Palpitation ” there is no treatment but this. • 


OHAPTKIi XLIX 

rilE SICKNESS CALLED KAJIAJ^ WHICH IS COSTIVI^NESS 

IhiK symptoms of this disease are, that the soft feathers under the 
tail and round th(> vent are soiled by the mutes; that when muting 
tlie hawk raises her tail higher than usual, imit(\s with difficulty, 
and is unable to cast the mutes clear to a distance. 

Trrtit incut : feed the hawk for some days on the flesh of a 

^ Brirdn, ‘‘ a snow-sj,torm,” a word not in the dictionaries. 

■' BarJdan, “ to fly, t.e., to bate.” 

•’ The usual punishnient would, in Persia, be the bastinado. The 
author pi'obably Avrote in Baghdad where the bastinado is not used. 

‘ Ap})arently the “ Sfoonc in the fundcnient ” of the BoJiC of St, 
^{Ibans. 
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cockerel, spriiikliiig* the flesh with the juice of the marsh-mallow ; * 
feed her thus twice a day. Further, anoint the vent with almond 
or with olive oil. Ifvm : vary her food, giving her pigeons and 
spjirrows, and tlie larks called by the Arabs tinmharah , Applj** the 
clyster-stick as already dc'scribed, dipping the cotton-wool in oil 
of peach kernels, apricot ki^rnels, and almonds ; administer it 
before feeding her : give her also a pill of powdered sugar-candy ’ 
ini\ed in a pat of cow^s butter the size of two Alberts. She will, 
please God, be cured. Kee]> water ever m^ar her, that sin? may 
drink he/* fill. Item: take oil of^ apri(‘ot keriuds, and iiowdered 
cummin seed,*^ a (juai^tity eipial to the size of a walnut. Sprinkle 
the powdered cummin seed on the vent; then anoint the vent and 
adjacent parts with the oil. Do this for three days in succession, 
and slio shall be whole. This is the [>ractico t>f the ancient 
falconers. Hem. .* anoint her vent a few times with a mixture of oil 
of jasmine, wliite wax, and pitch.' Item : taki‘ marrow of the 
shin-bone of a goat and mix it with her food for a few days. If 
the goat be an old female, so much the better. 


CHAl^TEli L 

IWArnC FKVEli OR rilTHlSTS ' 

As mentioned in a previous chapter, the pulse of a human being in 
sound health has seventy-five beats to the minute, while a hawk in 
good health has n pulse of a hundrod-aiid-twenty or a hundred-and- 
thirty. The pulse of all hawks is, however, not alike ; f(»r instance, 
as the nlullun is faster and more powerful than any hawk, short- 
winged or long-winged, so, too, it has a faster pulse. 

If you are unable to feel the pulse of a liawk in the^seeond joint 
of her wing, or if after discovering it yon find that its beating is too 

1 KJjatmJ, the “ Persian Hollyhock,*’ and the ‘‘ iMarsh-MaJlow.” It 
is the latter that is used in medicine. 

2 Powdered sugar-candy is a simple and liarnilcss purge; for hawks. 

About eighty grains’ weight is a suitable dose for a female peregrine in 
good eondition. • 

'■ There are two kinds of cummin seed, the black and the white : the 
former is used in cooking, the latter in medicine. , 

' Z'ijt^ “pitch,” and also a kind of ointment said to be made of black 
damar. 

Tah‘i Idzim. 
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rapid to be counted, know that this is a symptom of hectic fever. 
Another symptom is tliat both by day and by nig^ht, she puts her 
head under her wing at unusual times. Another symptom is an 
inordinate appetite: she will gorge till the meat appears in her 
throat, and even then tear at meat and throw it away, there being 
no more room in her crop ; but the more good food she eats, the 
thinner she gets. 

AncTiiher symptom is tliat she is unable to cross her wings, but 
lets them droop one on each side of her tail, leaving her oil-gland 
and loins uncovered. Another symptom is that she drFnks and 
bathes more than usual. 

If the disease be not of long standing but has reached the first 
or second stage only, it may admit of cure ; but if it has reached 
the third stage, you may set about procuring a new hawk for 
yours('lf, for her case is hopeless. 

Now this disease arises from both humidity of temperament, 
and from heat : if from the former there will bo a slight discharge 
from the eyes and mouth. Treatment : feed her twice a day on 
])igeons, larks, sparrows, black chickens, and pork. Item : give 
her daily one white pepper corn ; ^ and if you notice an improve- 
ment increase) the dose by degrees till you can give as many as five 
pepper corns. Item : roughly crush some ginger and give her 
daily witli her food a small piece the size of a* pea. Item : grind 
finely a piece of cinnamon equal in size to a pea, and give it to her 
in her food. If the disease arises from heat of temperament, 
change her perch to another room and thus give lier a change of 
air. Feed on jerboa rats, land tortoises, and cockerels. Instead 
of water, give her to drink the juice of ispaghul,- and sprinkle 
dried ispaghui seed on her afternoon meal, giving her also feathers 
with her meat. When the heat of her temperament abates, you 
will find that she will no longer drink the ispaghui juice; you must 
therefore exiu't your falconer^s skill and get her to take in the 
morning about two or three of the juice with her meat. 

^ “ White pepper” is prepared by divesting the ripe berry of its skin 
by maceration in water, after which it is rubbed and finally bleached in 
the sun. It is occasionally bleached still further by means of chlorine. 
It is twice as expensive as black pepper, but is in little demand. — Diet, 
Dean. ProU.y Vol. VI, Pt. 1, p. 261. 

Isfarza or ispaghiil ; said to be the seed of the pea- wort. 

Vide note 2, p. 165. 
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If, on account of the abatement of her heat, she will in no wise 
touch ispaghul juice, you must resort to the device known amongxst 
falconers as cJifTlma, Now this is cholma: sever the thigh of a 
cockerel close to its body and draw back the skin to the knee joint, 
reversing the skin in so doing. Next sever the skin at the knee- 
joint, and bind up the end firmly with silk. Into this bag put 
some ispaghul juice and also some of the seed, to the amount of an 
acorn in quantity, such a quantity in fact as the hawk can^swallow 
with ease. While feeding your hawk, (‘aVelessly introduce the 
loose spnre end of tlie skin bag, and get her to swallow it. If you 
cannot induce her to swallow "it, you must use force. Mvery 

I 

morning you must give her the juice of ispaghul, and every 
afternoon the dried seed ; for this will cool lier liver. 8he will cast 
up the seed every morning with the casting of feathers and bones. 
The quantity of ispaghul juice maybe two or three misqfTl^ but of the 
dried seed less than half a so that she may find no difficulty 

in ejecting it with the morning casting, l^leaso (lod, she will recover. 

Ihtm : take jnico of long cucumbers and juict^ of small 
cucumbers,^ and give it to her in the same way you would give 
ispagliul juice. First put down lior throat a (piartiu* of a mhiinl of 
manna ; on tlie top of that administer the cucumber juice. Wait 
till she luis muted throe or four times and then ieed lieu* np for tlie 
day, giving her a, mod(?rate meal. Employ this treatment on tlii*eo 
alternate days. 

With these drugs, dose lier tliriee, on alternate days ; 

For that’s what the book of Greek nicdieiiie says. 

On no account should you give her manna after feeding her, but 
she maybe allowed to drink as much cucumber juice as she pleases. 
Item : give lier daily, if a, hmiale goshawk, one H ukkfld- of camphor, 
and if a male goshawk, half that quantity : to a sparrow-liawk give 
a quantity proportionate to her size. Fatten up the hawk as much 
as yon can. 

1 Khiyar-i chmnbar^ a long variety of cucumber: khiydr-i dh7, 
small variety. 

- A niikhOd is the twenty-fourth part of a misqtll and a misqdl 
is equal to about three grains. Camphor has a peculiar effect on 
hawks, producing intoxication, and later cbnvulsions, according to 
the dose and the condition of the hawk. Two grains of fresh, strong 
camphor, given to a saker in fair condition and on an emi^Fty stomach, 
will produce intoxication. A larger dose will generally cause convulsions 
and possibly death. 
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CHAPTER LI 

ON CANKER OF THE FEATHERS* 

This tliseaso, which is called qiirUhqay^ is commoner in Persia than 
elsewhere. From what I have observed, it arises from taking a 
moulting hawk out of the mew too soon, that is, while some of her 
featlun-s are still in blood. The hawk bates, injuring a young 
(luill, and the blood dries up and putrifies ; then the Hesh near the 
root of the quill gets mfocted, and soon a tiny kind of maggot, 
siinilar to ilu' disease of parUvsites that sometimes infejlis man, 
is produced, and it eats away Ifho root. The following case, I 
think, corroborates my opinion : — 

I once had a very fine eyess-gosliawk, brought to me from an 
eyrie in Alazenderan, just about a month before Autumn. I 
noticed that one of the two centre tail feathers, called the qo'pdq 
feathers, was broken close to the flesh, too close to admit of 
^^impiiig’.^^ I thought that as it was a young bird I might pull 
out the feather without fear, and that it would speedily grow 
again.'^ Accordingly with the utmost care I neatly removed the 
stump ‘ with pincers. On examining it, I found some hundreds of 
minute insects the size of a poppy seed, wriggling about inside the 
quill. I examined them under a magnifying glass; they looked 
just like lico,‘’ but were broader. It struck n^e that' these were 
the cause of canker in quill-feathers. I closed the end of the quill 
jind circulated it for inspection amongst all my sporting friends 
and acquaintances. These pai’asites, after attacking and eating 
one (piill, work their way under the flesh to the next, and so on. 
They have the same passion for feathers that white-ants have for 
wood. If you examine carefully, with a glass, a feather that has 
broken oft* from a hawk afflicted with this disease, you will find that 
it has a dead appearance ; it has not the water of life in it : the 

1 Far-Jclima or itar-J^uragi^ P. ; qdrishqa appears to be the Turkish 
name of the disease. 

2 ’l.qavily lit. “ disease of lice.*’ By this term the author 
probably refers to some parasite other than the louse, i.e,, other than the 
common louse. 

^ Flight-feathers that are pulled out never grow again ; tail-feathers 
.^oinefimes do ; vide page 177, note 1. 

]ydqa.* 

‘‘ Qaml, Ar. 

Uashml::, either white-ant or weevil. 
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marks of eroKsioii will also be apparent. These insects are the 
cause of feather-rot, and uauijht else- — but God knows best. 

'Iviuiimimt : first give her three doses of maiiiia on alternati> 
days, but give her no more manna than tlie quantity meutioncd 
previously. Then cast her, and pull out the small feathers from 
round the diseased spot. If the llcsh is black and swollen, it is a 
sign that the injury arises from a. blow. Trratnu^nt : apply a leech 
to'tho injured spot and let it suck out the inquire lilood. •'Sprinkle 
salt on the wound, or ajiply ice to staiineh* tlu^ bleeding, ffrnt : 
rub the "ujnred spot with powderi'd stone or brick till llu* blood is 
near flowing'; then apply the bulling of a tobacco- })ipe. .\fter 
this keep her loose in a room. Do this twice. 

If, however, the spot bo rod, the disease is the second or 
parasitic kind. 1'ho treatment in botli case's is the same, with a 
difference. Trcalnievt : prick tlu^ rc'd sjiot with a needle ami 
induce a,. How of blood. Mix viiu'gar and ox-gall, and paint it on 
the affected spot. Ifrnt : take carbonate of soda.,* blac-stoue, sal- 
ammoniac, yellow aloes, and long pi'ppi'r,"' a grain' of each, 
and three black ra^isins : pound and mix. Ib'ick tlu' injured spot 
with a needle, and wash with strong viiu'gar. 'riien apply tlie 
powder and she will recover. Tin’s is the practice of the ancient 
falcamors. Tteni : when the feather falls out, wait till a. luuv one 
takes its pla(*e ; ’ < hen lafforo the stage has arrivi'd wluui it will fall 
out, pluck it out l)v force and do this tliroo times. The fourth 
time let the feathei- reacli mat urity. This, too, is a receipt of thc^ 
an c i ( ui t fal coiier s . 

^ Jirtra-yi ArmauT, crude carbonate of soda. 

•• Le,^ Socot rinin aloes, which are yellow. 

Z>c /- //7/7Z, “ J’iper boiigiim.’’ , 

‘ Dtlmik-i, a pca-graiii in weight. 

■’ The author seems to luive coufu.sed “false moult” ^ith “feathei*- 
canker,” but the two diseases are separate. Tn “ fals(j moult ” tin* liawk 
casts newly grown featlicrs, and, as it were, rccornniences a second moult 
before she is out of the first, and so on. This disease is well known to 
Indian falconers, but no case has come under my direct notice. In 
“feather-canker,” or in one form of it, tlie hawk moults well and clean, 
but when flying to the lure one of its flight-feathers will make a whirring 
sound as thongli not set in the wing at tlie })roper fingle. In a few days 
this featlicr will break off at, or in, the flesh, and there will ju'obably be 
a trace of bloo<l. One by one every flight feather will break oiT in this 
manner. In the only case I have seen, the liawk, a saker; had moulted 
perfectly and was apparently in the best of health. The disease 
attackfid both wings and she lost every one of her flight-feathers. 
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The .symptoms of lice are tliese : the feathers on the back of the 
neck stand erect, and the hawk is ever scratching her head with 
her foot and picking at her back and breast, with her beak : she is 
never at rest. Treatment: get some quick-silver and kill '^2 it 
with vinegar ; then apply it to a thread and cast the thread on the 
neck of the hawk, arid the lice will be destroyed.*^ Ite)n : take 
tol)ac(?(j-watcr and mix therein a little salt, and apply tlie^ mixture 
to the back of the neck and to the loins, and she shall be free. 
Item: there is in iMazenderan a grass called kankarviJsh : pound 
some of this very fine and mix therein a little wine, and apply to 
the back of the nock and under the wings, and to every place 
whore you know the lice collect and hold their councils. Apply 
tliis and the lice will instantly bill off. Item^ : place your hawk in 
the sun, and as soon as she is warmed, the lice will collect on the 
largt^ broad featliers, three on each side, called by the Kurds i/(7r 
mf7li(/^ Yon can then remove tlie lice with scissors. Item : take 
Armenian bole,“ country tobacco-leaf and good cigarette tol)acco 
grind and mix. lly moans of a reed, blow this powder on to and 
into the feathei's. Then place the hawk in the sun for a little, and 
the lice will disappear. Item : take some yarded' cotton-wool 
and twist it into a roll as thick as your finger, and at night cast it 
on your hawk’s neck and put her in a warm place. All the lice will 
collect on the wool. In the morning snip off the wool hastily and 
cast it away. 

’ Shipish or shup'itsh. 

" fU-kusIi, a term of alchemy. 

(^aick-silvcr is a well-known Indian remedy for lice. VVorrien mix 
oil with the /piiek- silver. Indian falconers mix saliva with a little 
([iiick-silver in the palm of the hand, and then dab it on at night on fclie 
l)aek of the hawk’s neck, etc., and under the wings. In the morning 
not a trace of the vermin will be found. Newly-trained sakers are 
invariably troubled with lice, but if so treated after they are “ manned ” 
(and will preen freely), they generally continue free — unless infected by 
another hawk. Peregrines in health, that bathe regularly, are rarely if 
ever troubled with lice. 

‘ Vide note 1, page 112. 

Gil-i Annatu “ Armenian bole ; once celebrated as a European 
medicine ; •said to be identical with the tjertl of the Hindus. 

Tambflkuy “ tobacco- leaf ” ; used for smoking in the watei* pipe : 
tutun is good cigarette tobacco, fi’om Syria. 
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CHAPTER LIII 

WOllMS 

Ip your liawk is ever pulling out the feathers from her breast, 
and thighs, and stomach, and has done so since she was youngs and 
even after moulting has not forsaken the practice?, know that the 
habit has become second nature to her, and is incurable. You must 
]mt up with this foulness in her, and ily her as she is. \.l)o not, 
however, let her ever get too hungry; for in hunger slie will pull 
out her /eathers all the moie. She is like one who lias contracted 
the habit of always, toying with his beard and nunistjicho and 
pulling out the hairs : some men, too, I have seen wlio Juive a. habit 
of ever plucking out the hair from their eJicsts, and their armpits, 
and their pubes. Your hawk is like one of those and cannot be 
cured. 

If, however, she has newly acMjuired the habit, it is a. symjitom of 
worms in the stomach.* Trtuifmorit : if a long-winged liawk, give 
her sal-ammoniac and su gar- earn ly, as jireviously d(‘Sei*il)od ; but 
if a short-winged hawk giv(i lier, on alternate days, a, ft»\v doses of 
manna. Perliaps tlie worm.s will be got rid of l)y tliis simjile 
purging. Item : give her one uiMiPdoi asala.dida, ami by di^grees 
increase the amount daily till you have roac^hoil live nttIdi Pd, so that 
she may void the Worms either by vomiting or by purging. Item. : 
rub gall and tobacco-water on the spots wluiuce slie plucks tlic 
fcatliei’s, and slie will be cured : — 

Give your hawk the medicine bitter ; 

Then the good result ascribe, 

With a highly sweetened temper, 

To the di ug she did imbibe. 

Item. : pluck out all the featluirs from tlie spot a,t which she 
worries, till the bare flesh .shows. Mix a little Arinehiaii bole with 
wine and old vinegar, and apply it. Patten lujr up. IVlease God 
she will be cured. I myself have proved this receipt." 

- Vide Latham’s The Falcon's Lure and Carey Book T, Part 11, 
Chap. N'lii, for a reocijit: “To kill the raifckness and itching that 
sometimes will be in Hawkes bloody feathers, which is the cause she 
pulls them forth in that estate.” The disease referred to is not 
uncommon in cage birds that are carelessly tended, but 1 have never met 
with it in trained hawks in India. 
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CHAPTER LTV 

tti«:at-stiioke > 

Ir your hawk mope, and fclie feathers of Iku* head stand on end, 
and li('r mutes, too, be red as tliougli there were drops of blood in 
them, it is a sign that she is sulTering from heat-stroke. Treatment : 
mix a little saffron and siigar-candy and give it to her at meals, 
concealuirf in a fold of meat : the quantity of the dose depends on the 
size and the constitution of the hawk. Feed her on cooling meats, 
such as cockerels, jerboa-rats, and tortoises. With every meal give 
her cucumber juice with juice of ispaghul (as previously mentioned 
under ehalma '^), so that her liver may be cooled thereby. 


CHAPTER LV 
PALSY, ETC. 

Akmaja is a disease akin to paralysis, palsy, and epilepsy, but is 
yi^t none ()f ltlu^se tliree. The hawk grows thin without any 
apparent cause, and luu* tail and wings seem palsied. Sometimes 
this distressing symptom will so overpower her that she will at one 
time lull on her lace, at another on her back, and be unable to sit 
on tlie list. Sometimes, too, sh(‘ will cast her gorge As a rule 
tins disease, Avhieh generally occurs amemgst sliort-winged hawks, 
is fatal. The cause of it is stale meat'*’ (mutton, slic-goat, or hare, 
two or three ilays old), given her by your ignorant falconer, who 
has alterwards placed her in a damp room. Treatment : at once 
brand her witli a stick of log-wood, branding her four limbs with 
lines, and branding also her oil-bottle, her forehead, and between 
her nostrils from the direction of both eyes. Feed her on pigeons. 
Give her one nnkhPd of quinine — 

Quinine cures man in the W est and the East ; 

’Tis also good for bird and boast. 


^ Garma-zadagl, 

- Vide page 165. 

“ Gorge,” the crop and also the contents of the crop, 
t Otlshi’i du-si-ruza-mclnda, “meat two or three days old.” Tainted 
meat kills all trained hawks, even lagars and sakers. 
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(rive her that ainouut of pigeon^s fle.sh that will be digested^ by 
two hours before sunset. In the afternoon kill another pigeon and 
chop up one side of the breast very fine, and mix with it the ynlk of 
an egg, and give it to your hawk. lifnt : pound a little cinnnnion" 
and give it to her in a fold of meat and on the top of her meal. 
lUnn : powder a little ginger very fine, and give it to lier as a first 
mouthful in a fold of meat. 'Phen let lu'r tear at the breast of a 
pigeon, applying to it, as she do(*s so, a little wiiu'. V'ou xjiust be 
specisilly careful about feeding her twice a da'y and giving her just 
the righ^ (|nantity in tlio morning, .so that sIjc may he empty and 
keen by tlui time of tiie afiernodn meal, item : give her in tiu' 
inoriiing one of castor-oil.*’' Feed her on minced meat mixed 

with the yolk of an egg. If you observe any im])rovi'nu*nt, tlien 
two days later give her a second dose of castor-oil. item : give 
her, before Jier food, one white peppercorn ; and, if yt>u observe 
any improvement, gradually incroa.se the pe])pe!*(^()rns till yon can 
give as many Jis five. If she bo not cured by this, repeat, Verily 
to God do wo belong : Verily to Him do wc? i*eturn ^ and si't about 
procuring another hawk. 

Who is there that can Kate's decree contest ; 

Who can complain against Time’s c(jascless flight ? 

God in his wisdom does wluit Ho thinks best : 

Will TTicn. presume to guide the Ijonl aright ? 


' Sarf hard an. 

•’ Such spices do indeed whet a hawk’.s appetite, but their (ioiitiinicd 
use is very in jurious. 

•’ RtlgJian-i lcarchah\ lit. “ oil of cotton seed,” so-called frofn an idea 
that castor-oil was obtained from tin’s seed. 

• A formula I'cpeatiHl by Muslims in times of distress, especially at 
death. 
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CHAPTER hYl 

DISEASES OE THE EEET^ 

THE “P1NNE’» - IM THE FEET 

Know tliat this disotise is of two kinds, and that gazelle-hawks 
are peculiarly subject to it ; for a keen bdldbmi will stoop with 
force a^the hard head of the gazelle, thereby injuring her feet;*' 
from the hlovv a smfril vein in the solo of the foot gets torn or 
bruised, and the blood under and on the surface become^ corrupt, 
and soon black s])ots appear in the sole : one day the foot is well 
and one day bad, till the beginning of Spring, when the trees put 
out new h'aves ; then the ^^pinno^’too breaks bounds and soon 
cripples the liawk completely. 

IMie second kind also arises from a bruise : the spot swells, but 
there is no discolouration, nor any sign of black s])ots. This kind 
is called by the Arabs hafdy^ and the cure of hafa is easy. Trt>at- 
Hient of the Jlr,st Jorm, Le,y Hukhah^’ : the sole is sure to be hot, 
so make a dough of ispaghul seed and put it on a piece of blue 
cloth, and at night-fall bind it on your hawk^s feet. Watcli her 
for half an hour lest she tear it off before the ispaghul has dried 
and adhered to the foot. In the morning rip up the cloth, and 
let your hawk rest, having previously, b}^ spreading* cotton- wool 
seed, prepared a place of rest for her. If she lie down, so much 
tluj l)etter. in two or three nights^ time the swelling will dis- 
appear, but tlie discolouration will still remain. Continue the 
treatment nightly till the ispaghul poultice conies away witli that 
blackness adhering to it. Item : thread a needle with ten or 
twelve horse-hairs, and pass it in from the outside^* of tlie foot and 

^ “Wheii^owre hawkes fete be swollyn she hath the podagre.*' — 
Boke of St, Albans. “ Podager *’ is said to be gout in the feet (from pod 
“ a foot ”), but the name was probably applied to the initial stage of the 
“ pinne in the feet ” of other writers. 

^ Mtkhak. 

“ Bating on a hard perch during the moult when the hawk is 
heavy, will also cause this disease. Also a hard porch when the pressure 
always falls on the same siiot, will produce it. Hawks moulted on sand 
do not suffer from it. * 

JIafil, Ar., is “ the sole of the foot of man or beast being chafed or 
worn dowif by travel.” 

i.e.y dyed by indigo, which has medicinal properties. 

The top ? 
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bring it out at the blackness in the foot. Knot the horse-hairs 
in such a way that you can pull tliein ui>war(ls and downwards. 
Two or three times daily, pull the hairs to induce a How of the foul 
matter. Do this for forty days, or for two months, till tlie black 
core moves Avitli the hairs. By the time the iipptM* knot will pass 
through the foot and come out at the under sid(‘ of it, she will bo 
cured. Item: pierce the discolouration in the sole with a needle, 
fcjTi’cing in the needle for the distance of two oi* three ba’-clev-corii 
lengths. I'lien stick to the eye of the needlfi a bit of touch-wood,^ 
the size »f a filbert ; sot a light to it and let it burn till it is con- 
sumed to ashes ; then withdraw the needle and anoint the place 
with oil of walnuts. Tn two or three days^ time the bhickiuvss, 
togotlun* with the core which is the real corn, will come away. Do 
nothing to the hole that will bo left, except anoint it. Item : if 
botli feet are alTected remove the joss from the worse of tlie two, 
and break the tarsus bone.'* Keep the hawk in a dark i*oom on 
a bod of cotton-soed, in depth about four fingors^ breadtii. 'fho 
room must bo so dark that tho hawk cannot distinguish niglit from 
day. Onco a day anoint her log with clarified wax and mummy- 
oil.^ It is not uocos.saiy to set or bind tho log. Jf your hawk is 
young, say of one or two moults, her leg will sot in twenty days. 
If old, say of ten or fifteen moults, it will forty days, ^riio 

younger tlu? hawk» tho sooner will tho log sot. In this rosjjoct 
a hawk resembles man ; for tho broken bone of a fivo-yoar-old 
child will join in live day.s, of a teii-yt»ar-old child in ten days, ot 
a fifty-year-old man in fifty days, an<l of a ninoty-year-ohl in ninety 
days. However, a man of ninety years will, during these ninety 
days that he is laid up, contract .su many other ailments tliat he 
will die. 

Should an old man iJrcak a liinh. 

Leave him, take no care of him, 

Since heforo his bones can mend 
Further ills procure his end. 

^ Qih and collocpiially in Turkish f]di\ “ touch wood.*’ YrMs mid" 
'l-ffav, “dry as touch wood,” is a common Arab saying in Baghdad. 

- Qalam, tho “ stalkc ” of old English falcoiuu\s. 

Mtlmiya, “ mummy,*’ is a name in Easterp bazaars now applied to 
several forms of asplialte, mineral piUdi, Jew’s pitch, and maltha. 
Formerly tho name was applied to Egyptian mummy ; and by tlie 
vulgar at the present day thi.s my.sterious medioino is sui/posed to be 
tho extract of negro-boy boiled in oil. “ Mummy -oil ” is made by 
mixing equal parts of muriimy and clarified butter over tho fire. 
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'J'he same rule applies to hawks, too. Now, as soon as you see that 
Avhen you throw the meat to your hawk she grasps it with lier 
broken leg, cliange the jess from the^ sound to the unsound leg, 
and then break the former as you did the latter. Item : (and the 
best remedy of all) take a broken piece of a mercury-backed 
jtiirror, grind it very fine, and sift it through taffeta, so that it is 
as fine as collyrium of antimony. Then mix with it the gall of 
a black/goat, and make it into the consistency of an ointment. 
Bind this ointment on the feet of your hawk in the morning, 
removing it in the evening. After removing it, let her rest for half 
an hour. Again bind on this poultice, removing it in the morning. 
Again, nfter half an hour, bind on a fresh one and leave it on till 
sunset. That blackness will by this time have been drawn out and 
will protriuh? somewhat. Take hold of the blackness with tweezers 
and gently pull it. By the dispensation of the Creator the cfU’ii 
will come out by the root.^ Fill the cavity left, with powdered 
aiitiuKUiy, and see that the feet ar(^ kept quite dry. 'Hiis cure was 
invtmted by the writer and has becui ])roved by experiment. Item: 
take fresh hot cow-dung and add to it double the (juantity of salt.'’ 
A 2 )])ly the mixture thickly to the porch, and renew twice a day, 
morning and evening, for a month or forty days. She will be 
entirely cured. I)ou])tless j'^oii will sfiy that to keej^ a hooded 
falcon on such a. j)erch may bi5 easy ; but what trfjout ah un hooded 
yellow-eyed hawk? This is my answer: take your hawk, farlnUy 
qlzily or s])arrow-hawk — or whatever she may bo — into a dark room 
and drive into the wall, as a perch, a wooden peg of proper 
thickness,'^ but not so round that the cow-dung will not stand on 
it : the perch should be broad. The hawk should bo so tied 
to this perch that when she bates she will remain hanging. For 
the first day or two she must be watclied by your man, for the 
heat of the eow-dung and salt will certainly make her ^^bate.^’ 
When she bates, go not near her; let her ^^bato’^ till she 
is exhausted : then, when she is quite still, and has ceased beating 

1 Ordinary poultices or repeated fomentations will produce the same 
result. 

- An Indian remedy, "whether good or ill, I cannot say, is to keep 
the hawk on a lump of rock salt instead of on a jjerch : vide page 175, 
note 5. • 

Tn India a sjjarrow-hawk’.s perch is usually a wooden peg driven 
into the mud wall of the liviiigf-room. 
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her wings, raise her and replace her on the porch. Every time 
she bates act in this manner. After a little, she will put 
np with the burning in her feet, finding* it a lessor evil than 
hanging head downwards. *In two or three days her feet will 
become numbed and she will no longer feel pain in them, anil 
will therefore cease to ^‘^bate/^ You must put on such a ijujintity 
of cow-dung tliat the hawk’s feet are buried in it. 'JMio fresher 
and warmer the cow-dung, the more efficacious the effect and 
the speedier the imreJ You sliould, in fact, tether a cow near 
the ^^me^w ’’ so as to have a fresh supply of dung ever at hand. 

Now as 7*egards the second form of this disease, called //e/'r7, 
tlio symptoms are tlie same as in nuhhak^ except that in httfil 
the blackness is absimt from the solo of the feet. Tn^atnif^if : 
bind on her feet, a. few nights, powdered ispaghul seed as pre- 
viously described, and she shall be cured. Ifoin : pound iij) a 
little of the skin or rind of sweet pomegranate," and add thi'reto 
a little salt. Apply this a few times to the perch, in the luanniu* 
described, and the disease will disappear. Ifrm : take acorns and 
gall-applos and pound them together, add earners urine to make 
a dough, and bind on to the feet a few times, and she will 
be cured. Ifeni : take cameFs urine and green ispaglnd,*’ and 
poniid together; boil slightly; remove and place on the ground 
to cool, Vfdien Ipkewann, immerse the ]inwk\s feet for lialf an 
hour, and the ill will bo removed. Itnvi : take her on the list and 
carry her every day, and lure lier. The glove and “carriage’^' 
will cure her better than anything else. 

If she’s ill, let the falconer carry the hawk ; 

Both man and bird will get good from the walk. 

Item : keep her on a rough stone or rock, instc.^ad of on a perch.'' 

I. liave myself tested these remedies for inllxhtih and hafoy and 
T have certainly found them l)enefieial. » 

1 The translator tried this treatment with success, but it was dillicult 
to keep the tail-feathers from being stained a green khnkl colour. 

■' Andr-i shJriHy “sweet pomegranate,” is a particular variety. 

Ispand-i mbz, “green (or black) ispandy' is the variety used in 
medicine: ispand~i zard or isfarza-yi zard, “yellow vipand*'* is used to 
keep off the evil-eye. hpand is, I am told by an authority, tlie seed of 
Peganum Harniala, one of the i*ue family. 

‘ Ba/iUiy “ hawking glove ” : yarddnldany “ carrying.” j 
I n the Boolce of Kepinge of SparhaivJces, a cold stone is mentioned 
as a cure ; i^ide also note 2, p. 174. 



CHAPTER LVII 

ON PARALYSIS OF, A TOE 

SoMi^TiMKS a hawk loses all power in one of its toes and is quite 
unable to grasp its food with it. Trmfment : apply a leech. 
If this fail, brand the toe lengthways with a needle, taking care 
that the J^ondon' is not burnt. If these two remedies fail, waste 
no time rill further tr( fitment, and ^‘labour not at beating cold 
iron.^’ Many a hawk have I seen wdth this disease, but^ seldom 
a cure. The long-winged hawks* are more liable to it than the 
short-winged. Perhaps the injury arises from strain, by the hawk 
grasping her food too tight and straining or tearing a tendon. 
Now a severed tendon will not join. Should such an accident 
Inippen to your hawk, God grant that it fall on one of her small 
toes, for that is not so serious; but if it happen to one of her 
^‘hunting talons she is ruined; she can do no good at all. 

O hawk, if of your hand a tendon break 
For ev(»rni()re you must the hunt forsake. 


CUAI'TER LVIII 

FEATHERS PLUCKEH OUT BY THE ROOT 

SuoiTi/1) anyone, out of enmity to you, break the wing- or tail- 
fen Ihers of your hawk, you must match the broken f (gathers as 
far as possible with otliors, and ^^imp^^" them. First ^^imp'^ 
tlieni with a needle; then, if they break again, imp tlieiii by 
inserting a slyift ‘ into the hollow (piilLs, If they again break 
ofT at the root, close to the flesh, you can do nothing more. 

On no account must you pluck out the tail- or flight-feathers 
by the root. Flight-feathers plucked out will never grow^ again ; 
but tail-feathers, though they will grow again, will be defective 

* ]lag~i pily-i “ tendon,** 

~ Milch lap-i shilctlrl, 

rayvand liardav, ‘‘ ‘ to imp * a broken feather ; to graft a tree.*’ 

^ Lfda-payvand : J conclude this is the author’s meaning. 
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in two points.^ Urst, they will be weak and withered/’ and 
will probably break : possibly, too, some will not ^tow at all. 
Second, during tho moult, the hnwk will experience ditheiilty 

in casting the re-<|frown f^jathers, and you may bi' constrained 
to pull them out au;*ain, and so on, year Viy year, your hawk 
bcin^ thus rendered foul and disfigured for ever. 

If, through personal enmity or by some accident from a 
gazelle or a crane, it does so liappen tliat a llight-feather gets 
plucked out, then: — Treatmnit : take the^ feather thaT has been 
plucked out and at once rejdace it in its socket,- ami bind it 
firmly ^itli silk to that priniary-c(wort that impends it. Yon must 
foul, with blood, the portion of the fjuill that goes into the flesh, and 
see, too, that it is pressed honu' into its {'xaet place. ^ You must 
know that by Divine Agency every tliglit-b'athor has a. short stout 
feather jis a supporter,’^ '* called by Arabs a key.” ’' 

Do not after this fly the hawk for two or thrc'c days, v.r,, not 
till tlio feather lias set ; and do not remove the silk binding for 
forty days. At th(‘ .expiration of this j)oriod you ea.n, if you like, 
remove tho silk, but it is not necessary to do so. l^^ly j^onr hawk 
regularly till the monltiiig siaison, but remove tlu^ silk before* you 
set her down to irionlt. She will eaist this ri»planfo(l feather before 
any f)ther, ami the n(*w one that will take its place will be smaller 
than its fellow in tlie oth(*r wing. In th(> second moult, how(*vor, 
then* will be no d'ifl'ereTiee. 

Should the feathers that liavo been jfluckod out l)e lost, or 
should sevei-al days elapst* simro the injury occurred, tln*n : — 
Trrafifhiint : put the hawk in a “sock,”*’’ ami wet the wing* near tlu* 
seat of injiiiT, so that the dowir is soaked. Very carefully sean'li 
out the spot. 77ie hole will liave closed soin(*w]mt, a,nd be too 

* 

^ Oil a first of October T saw a young passage-saker laiiiiis six of its 
tail-fcather.s : the clumsy liawk -catcher, in his eagerness, had stopyicd on 
the tail. Forty days later these* tail-feath<*rs were on(*-foiirt}i part- grown 
and the falcon was also coming well to tlie lure. In Falcnun/ in the 
Irritish Isles, by Freeman and Salvin, montioTi is made of a merlin’s 
tail-feather, which had drojiped out, growing again. 

” The flight-feather of a female ptjregrine peneti*aies the flesh for 
tho distance of more than inclujs. 

Miftoh, Ar., “a key, oi* any in.strument that opens a door.” 

• The hole* in the flesh eloses up and is very <lifliciilt to fin<l. 

•' Pas-band; in chess, ii piece that giiai*ds anotlier.” 

Vide “ to mail,” page off, note 5. 

' Narm-parhO , “down.” 


12 
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small to admit a fall-sized feather; you must, therefore, plant a 
corresponding feather of a smaller size. I'^hiis, if it is the second 
flight-feather of a female goshawk that is plucked out, you must 
plant the second flight-feather of a male; if of a male goshawk, 
then the corresponding feather of a female sparrow-hawk ; if of a 
female sparrow-hawk, then the feather of a male sparrow-hawk, and 
so on. Well wet the down with lukewarm water, and place the 
end of the artificial ” feather in your mouth to soften it. When 
soaked, net as before, landing the feather to the ^^key,^^ etc., etc. 

The sooner after the accident the firtificial feather is planted 
the better, but the operation cap be carried out with successful 
results even three oi* four months after the accident, that is, anv 

y ft! 

tiiru; before the soekot-hole lias closed up and the feathers on each 
side of it liave fallen inwards and “ blinded ” it.* This operation 
was invented by your humble servant, tlie writer. 

Now the diglit-feather of a hawk is to bo compared to the tooth 
of a. man. Tf, owing to the chucking of a horse’s head, or to a 
fall, or to other accident, a tooth gets knocked out of the head of 
a youth of ten or twenty years, if tlie tooth be at once replaced in 
its socket and bound to the teeth on each si<lo of it, it will certaiiilv 
tsiko root ugain, ihougli it will remuin somewlnit weaker than its 
neighbours; and will, <m the apyu’oacli of old ago, when tlie powers 
decay and the ttietli loosen, be the first to conu? away. Should, 
howevei*, the tooth of that youth nut be replaced, the teetli on 
either side will fall together inwards and so obliterate the gap that 
none can tell that there is a tooth missing. Hence the sooner yon 
replace a ]> I licked out feather the better. 

' III Fortff-Five Yntrs of Sport, by J. H. Corhallis, 1891, the author 
says that if awing- or tail-feather be accidentally pulh’d out, the hole 
slioiild at imce he plugged with cotton-wool dipped in grease or honey to 
keep it open, ^nd that if the plug he keyit in its ])lace for a few days .a 
new feather will probably make its appearance. “ Tf a feather should be 
plucked out, baso and all, it is advisable to put some solid grease into 
the [)Iace, to keep it from closing up arul prevontiug the new feather 
from growing down.”— 77n> Art and rmctice of Falconry, by E. JJ. 
Mitchell, page 10 1. Tail featliers will grow again, but most falconers 
are agreed that flight-feathers yiincked out do not grow again. 1 once 
tried the operation mentioned by our Persian author, but no new 
feathers grew. 
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CHAPTER LIX 

Ol'KllATlON OF OFENIXO THK STOMACH.' 

» 

Ojjstruction dub to a Casting.” — Now, my son, a casting of bone, 
or of feathers, or of wool, or of cotton-wool, may get stuck in a 
hawk’s stomach' at the end of the sternum,'- and the hawk bo 
unable to eject it upwards or downwards. St/miitanttf : if you 
place your huger on the stomach, you will be able to jK;r(!eive a 
hard substance the size of a large walnut, *and this although you 
may liaire given no casting.' The hawk will not be able to eat 
more meat than an amount ecpiaf to one sparrow ; she will try to, 
but there will be no room, and gradually she will wasti' away till 
she dies. Tn^aimrut : in the morning, before feeding, give her an 
emetic, such as the fouling of a tobacco-pipe, or the juice of black 
raisins; ' rub these on her tongue and on the insitle of her mouth. 
Watch her till she shows signs of vomiting ; then, as slu' works 
her neck from si(l(' to side ‘^to cast,’’ that olistruction will conu^ up 
as far as the throat but no farther. You must promptly grasp her 
by the throat, an assistant holding her firmly by tlu^ legs, while 
with a probe or twc'czers or othc]* instrument you someliow or other 
extract the obstruction, and so cure her, For a. few days after 
this, mix her meat with the yolk of an egg, but beware of giving 
any feathers or bones or casting of any kind. Itfiu : Shouhl she 
not vomit, or should sIk* not bring u[) the obstruction, then cut 
sonu^ mutton into small jiieces and cast it into warm water, and give 
her of that an amount etpial to a s])arrow. 'riien, after a. minute or 
so, give her a simill amount of sal-ammoiiiae and sugar-candy, 
in the manner ju-eviously (’xj)laiiH‘<l, and waicli lier. As soon as 
she b(‘gins to vomit, ami the obstriu'tion appears, seize hei* and 
i*(*move it as just explained above. Ih.'tn. : if this ex])edient also 
Fail, then east her and tie ln*r iij) firmly in sunie cpiiet .‘?pot proteet(‘d 
from wind and draughts. Have by yon rc*a.dy a needle and silk, 
and vellow aloes powdered and mixed with antimony. Have the 
hawk’s h'gs separated wide apart. Now, the liawk being »)n her 

' KlnizJ'iia. • 

^Azni-i zaivnnjJ, lit. “ boaf -hone.” 

Tn^mah, At., ‘‘meat, food; lure, etc., ' is u.scd by the Persian author 
both for “ food *’ and foi* ‘’casting.” 

^ MarJz, black raisins with stones. 
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back with lier head away from j^ou and raised, you will find at the 
root of the thigh and at the end of the sternum a fine skin : ^ pluck 
out the small feathers - from this, so as to lay bare the skin. Then 
with a sharp pen-knife make a slit iengtliways in the skin, two 
fingers^ breadth in hmgth. After the skin/^'^ you will find a second 
and a third fine-skin/^ ‘ which also slit. Now, with the greatest 
care, ins('rt two fingers, and lift up and expose the guts to 
view. Quickly and dexterously open the stomach, replace it in 
its proper position, aijd after that sew up, one by one, the three 
'' fine-skins and lastly the outer ^^skiu.’^ On the outside wound, 
sprinkle the powdered aloes Jind ^intiiuony, and then free the hawk 
and let her rest. Feed her every da}’^ on. the •yolks of eggs: if she 
will not eat them, pound a little meat, about half a sparrow in 
quantity, and mix it with the yolks of two eggs ‘ and give it to her 
in the jiiorning, Jind again at noon, and in the aftcnviioon. If she 
eats this meat and puts it over,^^ again give her the yolks of two 
eggs with pounded meat. Feed her thus for two days. On th(* 
t hird day give her minced moat with the j’olk of egg, and feed her 
thus for tliree days. Then for thrc'o days more give her meat, cut 
up into bits the size of a filbert and mixed with the yolk of a,n egg. 
During this period you must on no account lot her pnll or tear at 
her food ; for tlio exertion of pulling will burst the stitches, either 
inside or out, and if the stitches of even one of the skins gives way, 
slie is destroyed. Anyone accustomed to ca|)onize cocks will hav(^ 
no difficulty in ])crl‘orining this operation : the two operations are 
practically the sjiirie. 

OnsTiMrcTioN DUK TO A Hi.ow. — 'riiore is another form of this 
disease, wliieh does not arise from a retained “ casting to cure 
this is an (aisic'i* operation than that of cutting out the ‘S*asting^^ 
as above. Tlie sym[)toms a, re the same : tlie hawk, (vcn if a female 
gosliawk, cannot eat moi*e than one sparrow in (|uantity, and has in 
its stomach a hard substance the size of a walnut. If yon give her 
hm* sparrow’s portion of meat with feathers, she will cast in the 
morning but the hard substance will still remain present in the 
intestine. Tliis disease is generally foimd in long-Avingod hawks, 

^ PariUi. 

‘ The eggs are half to two-thirds the size of Knglish eggs. 
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sill CO it generally results from a kick in tlie guts from a gazelle, or 
from a buffet by a goose\s wing (aud a buffet from a gooseys wing 
is worse than a blow from a cljib), or from an injury from the beak 
or claws of a crane, or from such an ill-judged stoop at some quarry 
that the stomach has come in violent contact with the ground J 
The injury produces an internal hemorrhage, and the blood gradu- 
ally congeals and fills up the stomach, and so reduces its capacity 
that it cannot contain its full quantity. 1'he congealed* blood 
gradually becomes converted into a. white substance like cheese, 
day by day growing harder and pressing more on the stomach, till 
at last the substance petrifies and the bird dies. If the hawk is 
treated before pctrefa.ction lias set in, she can be cured. Trcat- 
'hifmt : the operation is the same as in the previous case ; the 
cheese-like substance must be cut out and the stomach freed. I'ht^ 
hawk must be fed aftei* the operation in the same way. 

After these operations, you must on no account let your hawk 
bathe till the scab - formed by the aloes and antimony drops off of 
its own accord; for bathing before this may kill your hawk, 'fliis 
is a rule that applies to (»very kind of wound, wlndher inllictiMl by 
the claw of an eagle or by the foot of a deer. Should your hawk 
be thirsty, you may, after five or six days have elapsed, olTt>r Ium* 
wat(?r in a cup, letting her drink a few lieakfuls, (mough to allay 
hm* thirst. 


CIlArTMlt LX 

ON rWK N( MDKU OK FKA'rHimS IN TRK \VlN(i AND TAIL 

In all hawks, whether long-winged or*sliort, seven flight-leathers, 
bv (^od^s creation, show from under the coverts callecl i/Jr inilliqy" 
wliile in tlic tail there an* in all twelve feathers. Very, very 
rarely, indeed, are eight flight -feathers appai'ont umlor the //cr- 
wallij ; but occasionally fourteen or evcui sixtetm leathers occur in 
the tail. Birds with the latter number are in no way bedter than 
birds with the normal twelve. 

1 Even wild hawks make mistakes in stooping and injure Hjemselves, 
but in this ease it is the breast-bone that gets injuj'ed. 

- Kivln, “ scab.*’ 

Vidv. note I, page 112. 
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CHAPTER LXl 
COUNSELS AND AUgNIONITIONS ^ 

My son, I will now give tlioo sage counsel : do tliou give oar to my 
advice and store it up in tliy inind ; for so slialt tliou find future 
salvation and present success. 

Monition the First, Be not a liar. Although it is said, and 
commonly believed, tlfat all sportsmen are liars, still do thou employ 
no falsehood. Shaykh SaMi says ; — 

“ Truth-speaking God hath high in favour set 
Nor will he e’er the truthful man forget.” ^ 

Second. Act not perfidiously with thy friends and companions. 
Should the hawk of a rival put in its partridge and fall at 
mark/’ and none see it but thee, conceal not the fact from the 
enquiring owner ; nay, more, go thyself and point out to him the 
lost hawk, for perhaps some day he may bo able to return the 
favour. 

Third. Steal not the hawk or hound of an acquaintance, for 
theft is one of the vilest qualities in a man. Moreover thou wilt 
live in dread lost the owner should come along and proclaim thee 
dog-stealer and hawk-stealer. If thou findost a lost hawk, 
proclaim it or return it to the owneiy^ so shalit thou* lay up great 
merit for thyself in the world to come, and also prove thy nobility 
of mind in this. Just think of the enormity of ensnaring a lost 
hawk and bearing it home, while the anxious and distressed owner 
wanders in the snow, from peak to peak, calling her and searching 
for her — you in your snug home the while. 

As noble deediS are recompensed in kind 
So evil acts an ill requital find. 

Certainly the Almighty will not be pleased, and before many da3^s 
elapse, some retaliation'*^ will overtake thee. My boy, copulating 

^ This chapter has been somewhat abridged. 

2 Eastwiclv’s translation. 

^ In India, it was hiyvlul to trap a man’s pigeon but not to keep his 
lost hawk. Ill India if a hawk is caught the whole village knows it, and 
the news.^at once spreads for a radius of thirty miles. I once lost a 
hawk in Dera Gbazi Khan which was caught in Kapurthala, but the 
news of its capture soon reached me. Such instances are common. 

^ Qisds, “exact retaliation ” ; an eye for an eye. 
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witli the penis of others is poor sport : refrain or youMl fall into 
evil repute. 

Fourth, Should an eneiny^ loose a hawk and the hawk happen 
to come into thy possession, take it thyself and return it to 
him; for thy generous action will reinov'e his enmity, and, should 
it not do so, men Avill extol thee and revile him ; if thou do not act 
thus, then leave his hawk alone and make as though thou hadst not 
seen it, for often have I seen an evil man quarrel with his coviriides 
about a single partridge, and the next day the lost hawk of a 
comrade Having by chance fallen into his evil clutches he has killed 
it and buried it. J)o Jhou avoid such practices, else neitlior in this 
world nor the next wilt thou escape punishment. 

“ Rcnd’ring evil for evil is easy to do ; 

Tf you're manly do good to tlie man that wrongs you." 


CHAPTER LXII 

ACCIDENTAL IMMERSION DURING WINTER 

Ir your hawk, in pursuit of a water- fowl, Imppcn to fall into the 
water in the depth of Winter, she will, if you do not ap])ly remedies, 
certainly perish.* Treat mmi: if the hawk lias taken tlu? (juairy, 
give lier its warm heart and liver. Then mail lier, plaee lier in 
the bosom of a falconer and send him home. Ho should carry the 
liawk into the bath - or into a warm room and thei*e take her out of 
his bosom and unmaiPMier; and if she have digi*sted theheait and 
liver lie gave her, he should give lier a proper nu'al of warm ehicken. 
Ih ni : mail the hawk and light a fire. Place the hawk in your 
wiiist-shawl, or iu the skirt of your cloak, or in a^ haiidkerehief, and 
hold her some distance from the fire so that she may be gradually 

^ During a Panjab winter, if a hawk falls into water, even late in tlio 
evening, she will siiffn* no harm if led np on warm flesli — providt'd, of 
course, she is in [irojier fb ing conditiim and in>t too thin. 1 he cold in 
Persia, however, can he intense, while in fh,e opi-n disiit an icy, 
j>arM lysing wind often springs up and blows with such force that it is 
diffieiilt to make ht*adway agninst it. 

even the villages in Persia have “Turkish baths,” 
which arc used by all. A Persian gentleman usually has a private bath 
attached to his own house. 


13 * 
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warmed through : feed her as described above. Item : should you 
be in a spot where fuel is unobtainable, maiP^ your hawk, place 
her in your horse’s nosebag and put the nosebag on the horse’s 
head. 1'hen mount and ride hard for home. The horse’s breath 
will give life to your hawk : it will save her from death. Arrived 
home, feed her. Though by this expedient the hawk^s feathers will 
get ruffled and perhaps broken, still this is a lesser evil. 


CUAPTHR LXTll 

KXI*E1)1ENT IE FAIL 

Should you be caught in the snow far from your stage and have 

no means of procuring food for your hawks -a deadly cold wind 

springing up in your teeth, your hawks will certainly perish, 
unless f(‘d. Renmly : at once dismount and bind the forearm of 
your horse. With the point of your pon-knifo oyien the vein;^ 
hold a cup underneath so that the blood may collect and congeal 
in it; then give this blood to your hawk that she escape death. 


ClTA^rKll LX IV 

IlESTORATION AFTKII DUOWNING 

SnouLi) your hawk fall into a stream and be swept away,~ and 
when recovered be lifeless, ..the treatment, even though the liawk 
has been apparently dead for half an hour, is as follows. Treat- 
rnrnt : light a fire and lay the hawk down by the side of it. 
Collect the hot ashes under the wings and heap ashes on the back, 
and as soon as the ashes cool, pile on otlicn* ashes, fresh and warm. 


^ Jllood is drawn from human beings in two ways; either from 
between the shoulders'' by the process called (njdmat, "■‘cupping; ” or, the 
arm being hound above the elbow, by opening the vein in the inside of 
the elbow, Jeardan, The latter operation is attended with some 

danger. 

2 A hawk that falls into deep still water can flap its way to shore — 
certainly for twenty or thirty yards. 
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The ashes must not bo so hot as to burn the feathers. In a short 
time, by (iod’s decree, the dead hawk will come to life. This 
remedy is suitable for a man also, or, indeed, for any beast that has 
been drowned. It is efficacious even uji to half or three quarters of 
an hour after insensibility. T have several times successfully tried 
this reiiK'dy on man, beast, and bird. 

When a man is half-drowiieci, and with death is at strife, 

' Hot ashes for him arc the Water of Tab'. 


CHAPTER LXV * 

SAGE ADVICE 

Nwvkr fort>*et the advice I will now i^ive you. First ; borrow 
nothing from any man, neither one penny nor a million ; foi* if 
your request be grant('d, you arc under an eternal obligation and 
must ever carry out the ovd(M*s of hini who hath obliged you.’ 
Borrowing hawks, and dogs, and greyhounds, which are instru- 
ments of the chase — bad though such borrowing be - -does not 
place you under a very great obligvition, and further, should the 
loan be refnsetl, it is no great slight to you. 

Second : I'liree filings you should never lend to any friend or 
sportsman ; your own special horse, your own special gnn, and 
your own special hawk. Lending any one ol those is like lending 
your wife ; therefoj’e, my friend, lend iioiuj of those ; for, if you 
do, the bands of friendship will bo changed for the bonds of enmity. 
Bestow things freely, if you like, h)r giving is generosity. 

Lend not at all, or else when thou hast lent 
Seek not again from the reci])ient : 

Of what they’ve lent, they setik no lestitiition * 

Such as be nicii of gen’rous constitution. 

HaLSHAXD DANOKIJOI S IN fllLLY OU WoODED COUNTRY, 

Third : before yon go hawking in hilly or woody country, remove 
the 'Mialsband^^- from yonr goshawk^s neck, and this for two 

^ This “ placing a person under an obligation ” is a common Eastern 
idea. Indian falconeis will press their perquisites of old bolls, jesses, 
and hoods, on their friends in order to “ mount an obligation on him.” 

- Clialfitt. 
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reasons: (1) the " halsband ^Mnterferes with her foot-work when 
she puts in ; she perhaps gets her foot entangled in it, and the 
partridge or pheasant goes out at the other side of the bush; 
(2) it often happens that a lost hawlc is found hanging dead from 
a branch, suspended by its halsband/^ Hence in hilly and 
woody country the hawk should be freed from what is there an 
encumbrance. 

IIalsbaud NECESSARY IN THE Plains. — In plains, however, 

a ^^halsband^’ is ndccssary to support the hawk when she is 

cast off and to prevent a strain to her loins : for, in the plains, 

you put your horse into a gallOp that your hawk may start from 

the fist with the force of a bullet,^ to this impetus you add 
« 

the force of your arm when casting her. However, when flying 
at chnkur and seeaee in the hills, the flight is down-hill, and 
the hawk has the advantage of gravity, so it is unnecessary to 
use hand-force in casting her. 


CHAl^rER LXVI 

CURE FOR THE VICE OF “SOARING” 

Perhaps a goshawk or a sparrow-hawk may come into your pos- 
session that is naturally addicted to the vice of soaring;" that 
is, when you cast her at any quarry she will either take it at 
once, or, failing to do so, will give up and take to soaring and 
soon disappear from view. With such hawks there are three 
courses to be pursued, all three of which 1 have tested and proved. 

Fikst device. — Slightly brand the oil-bottle or oil-gland, to 
produce inflammation. Then thread a needle with two or three 
threads of silk, and wax them well to strengthen them. At a 
distance of three fingers^ breadth below the hawk^s oil-gland, 
insert the needle into the first tail-feather, and bring it out at 


^ Considerable skill *is necessary to cast off a short-winged hawk so 
as to really aid her. The difference that skilful casting makes, in the 
amount of *quaTTy taken, is astonishing. 

- Dawr-chi, “a soarer,” t.e., a hawk given to the vice of soaring. 
Uawr kardaii, “ to soar ; also to ring up.” 
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the twelfth ; draw it just so tight that when the tail is spread 
there will be not more than an interval of a fiiiger^s breadth 
between each two feathers. When a hawk soars/^ she spreads 
out her whole tail. Now this* silk thread will prevent her spread- 
ing her tail to her heart’s content : when she feels the unnatural 
constraint she will settle and give up the attempt to soar. 

Second device. — Cut off four of her iliglit-feathers on one side 
oir a level with the jarha^ feathers, laying the severed feathers 
aside in a safe place till wanted.- If tire hawk is a sparrow-hawk, 
go and tly her at quail : if a goshawk, take her into the field and 
fly her at quarry from a height (giving her the help of gravity), 
so that she may know that she has lost pace and is lop-sided. 
Fly her thus with shortened wings for a few days. Certainly, 
for two or three days, she will take no quarry. The next time 
she settles, call her from the ground to your fist and feed her 
up, and give up all thoughts of the quarry. Treat her like this 
for a few days. Now, when you see that, on failing to take 
her quarry, she sits on the ground, after she has done so once 
or twice, imp one of the cut feathers and again fly her. Fly 
her for four days in succession, every day carefully imping, with 
a fine needle, one feather. She will have quite forgotten her 
inclination to ^^soar.^^ 

You ask advice, then my prescription try, 

That she forget this soaring in the sky. 

Third device. — Finch her in flesh considerably. If the weather 
is cold, every now and then give her a snack so tliat her 
stomach may not be empty and the cold may not cut her and kill 
her. Fly her from a height with the help of gravity. If she fails 
to take her quarry on account of her low condition, she will 
not attempt to soar, but will sit down; then call her to the 
fist and feed her up. Now gradually bring her back into her 


^ Jarka : apparently the “ coverts,” but this is not the word used 
elsewhere by the author for ‘‘coverts.” 

' , . When he is at the height of his fafhiliarity, cut out of either 

wing three of his best flying feathers, and put to his heeles a knocking 
paire of bcls, and so traine him when his want of power will hinder 
his desire to tranaile further, then you may with ease follow him.” — 
Bert’s Treatise of Hawk es and Hawking (page 77, Harting’s rcpi'int). 
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proper Hying condition J f?lio will have forgotten her vice of 
soaring.- 

1 once had a very fine young shikra sparrow-hawk 
which sliowed much sport to me and my friends at quail. How- 
ever, whenever she failed to take her quarry, she used to take 
to soaring. I cut oil' four of her fliglit-f Gathers^ as described 
above, and for a few days succeeded in taking quail with her 
merely by the force of my tlirow/’ until she quite gave up all 
thought of soaring: when she failed to take the quarry she sat 
on the ground. 1 then imped her four feathers, one by one, in four 
days. Slio continued to lly riglit well, and never n.gain attempted 
to soar. 'This device is an invention ol' your humble servant. 

No'I'K of waiinino. — Should your goslmwk, when flown at nhukur 
or givti up the pursuit half wa\^ and take to soaring, and 

should another partridge rise ‘ and the luiwk then leave its soaring 
and , start in jiursuit, either taking the partridge in the air or on its 
putting it, on no account reward her : give her no food at all,foi*if 
you do you will conlirm her in the habit of soaring. Had not this 
second partridge risen^ your hawk would certainly have soar(‘d away 
out of view. 

It sometimes happens that a hdhlhdn trained to heron or cram' 
gives up ringing after a lieron, or gives up a. flight at a crane, and 
that a duck ’ or an hiibara gets up under her and that she comes 

^ Such a course would be fatal with a peregrine, for if a porogrinc is 
trained and flown in low condition she will eoi tainly take to soaring 
when brought into high oi* proper condition. Sakers, however, ai*e not 
inclined to soar. 

- iJawr kardiin va parsa zadau. A dervish or professional story-teller 
sends round the liat at the most exciting point of his tale and this is 
c*alled zadtin ; hence any going round. 

•"* Shikras are slow, and in India arc always held in the hand and 
thrown like a ball. The hawk is placed on the palm of the right hand 
and collected, Hs lugs and tail projecting between the thumb and fore- 
finger. A careful falconer uses a small pad, as, from constant grasping, 
the feathers become soiled and ragged. 

• Bnlaud shudan, “ to rise.” 

•' Trained sakers will chase duck ; but do they kill them in a wild 
state? A saker if gorged on the flesh of a water-fowl will often vomit. 
A fine haggard-sakcr of the translator’s got violently sick from eating 
the flesh of the common lieroii ; its stomach was so upset by the flesh 
that it could digest no other meat, and died. A small quantity, however, 
of heron’s flpsh may do no harm. This objection does not apply so mucli 
to the flesh of the purple heron and of the night-heron. Vide note (», 
p. 187. 
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down on it and kills it. (to and lift up the hawk and her fpiiirry, 
and if there bo water near, duck both of theni well till l.he liawk 
lots g*o. She will nofc do such a thing a si'cond time.* 

When once in Noah's fluotl Jicv passions cool, 

She ne’er again will play the gi«]dy fool. 


CHAFTKR LXVIL 

ON BRANDING TUB NOSTIULS J5BFOHB Sl^irTING DOWN TO MOULT 

Before sotting* down long-winged hawks that h}iv(' bec'u llown at 
groat (piarry, it is necessary to brand tli4‘ir nosli'ils, ;mu1 this is 
espociall}?^ necessary in the case of gazelle'- and crano-hawks ; for 
the orilict? of the nose of n long-wing(id hawk is i\ pil-, :i,iid when the 
throat of a gazelle is cut and the hawk pulls al t he spurting throat, 
her nostrils beconu> lilled with blood, wliich congeals and stops the 
passage of lier br(*ath ; the blood ca.nn(»t Ix* c(Hiipl(Ti*ly reniov’^ed by 
’wa-sliing, for the nostril is like a well, 'fake a. packing needle a.nd 
make it red-hot and brand the “button”'’ in tin? ctmtrt! of the 
^nostril, and with tlio })oint of the iieixlh' ch'tni nut tlie tube of the 
nostril shaping It like? a. sjioiit,"' so tliat yon may lu re'after ho able to 
rinse? e)ut the nostril and renujve? the conge^aleel blooel. 

For le)ng-wijigc?ll hawks th)wn at lai*ge' epiarry, es|)e?cially for 


• “ Blit if you will have mc3 grant that which i ejaiiiiot yejejhlo iiiit-o, 
that hauiiig flowin' a Partridge to a house?, notwif listauding all tln?se? 
kindc courses taken with h(?r, IIkjc hath caught a Men, then h*t some? one.* 
in the eiornpany, i-hat can loll liow to eloc it, ni.ikc liastt? unto he?i* taking 
up both Hawke and Hen, aiiel runiic to a ponei fu* pit of water, (tii(?rei is 
no dwelling houst? inhjibiti?d, and wlu?ro h<?ns are', hut you shall finde 
some water) anel thereinto fjuer-lie?ael aiTd tailc wasli the'iu heith iogethe?r 
three en* foiire time?s. ... it is not possible the?rc shoulel be a liawke? so 
ill l)ut by this nie*aiis she will he lecoiiered.” Ihu t’s 'rrchltst- of HawkeH 
and liawlitHij (pages 04 - 55 , llarlings reprint). An inelian elcvico to 
disgust a hawk with a particular epiarry is to rub MSfil'entieJa e.)ii it. This 
is said to ho ollbctual. It is, liowener, not always an e*iisy rnatte;r to break 
a hawk of a quarry at wliich she flies witli zest. The? translator once had a 
young passage-saker trained to and flown only a few times at kite. He took 
the (|uarry irenn her without rewarding hei*, a dog rrighti?iie?d h(?r, an eild 
woman threw a blanket ovei* her; in fact sh« suflV?red en-ory ilia kite- 
hawk can siitfer after taking the quarry, but slic was not broken of tlie 
quarry. » 

■' Tukvia or duhina or dufjma, 'J\, a button.” 

’ Mlsl-i Huvddn durnsl kun ; meaning not clear. 
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gazelle- and crane-hawks, branding the tube of the nostril is 
essential. Perhaps you will say, Why has not the All-knowing 
God created hawks with noses ready branded ? The reply is that 
in a wild state these hawks prey on srhall quarry, such as pigeons 
and sand-grouse and larks, and, what is more, at their own leisure 
they first plume the quarry and then eat it, so that only their beaks 
got defiled by the blood and these are cleaned on the ground after the 
meal. But the trained hawk is artificially flown at gazelle and 
(;rane, and out of her liftiigry eagerness she buries all her head in 
the throat of the quarry as soon as it is cut. Now the main artery 
in a gazelle^s throat will send the 'blood spouting out for ten paces^ 
distance, and so, too, with a crane. 

If a hawk’s nostrils with a brand you sear, 

Its wind suffices to pursue the deer. 


CHAPTER LXVIII 
a hawk not to be fed when “ blown 

• 

If your hawk has worked hard and taken her quarry and you 
come up and see tliat she is blown, that her beak is open and her 
wings are loose, on no account feed her up, or you will make her ill; 
or else she will not fly with zest for three or four days. Now the 
reason is this : from the violence of her exertions the blood and fat 
in her body have become mixed, and her quarry too, owing to its 
fear, lias exerted its utmost efforts to escape, and in this state you 
kill it and feed her on it. Now Haris bin Kilda, one of the most 
noted physicians in the time of the Lord of the Prophets^ (God^s 
peace on Him and his Family) said to NHshlravdn the Just, Eat 
not when thou art in a state of excitement ; and this maxim 
appears to bo applicable to all living things. Therefore cut the 
quarry^s throat — letting your falcon see you do it — and hood her on 
her quarry, and remove her. Carry her for at least half an 
hour - till she has roused twice or thrice and lier beak is closed, and 
she has collected and crossed her wings, and regained her wind. 
Then remove her hood close to her quarry and feed her upon it. 

♦ 

• i.e.^ Muhammad. 

- Two or three minutes* rest is really sutticient. 
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With goshawks, however, and with merlins, too, Hown at larks, 
cut the throat of the <]uarry and lot the hawk plume it 
thoroughly and then cat. As a goshawk has no hood, you cailnot 
treat her as just described for a falcon. 

llie reason that hawks in a wild state keep in healili is, that 
after taking the quarry, they arc forced to wait till they have 
plumed^’ it before eating it; For this is Nature’s law. Do thou 
likewise follow Nature. 

^ • 

Since the revolving skies, the changing moons, 

0 The daily sunshine, all are Nature’s boons, 

Show her perfections, und her charms display, 

(laze carcrfully, my son, and learn her way. 

Before ‘you go out hawking, see, befoK' you mount, that you 
have with you various bird-catching a[>2)aratns, such as a. s])arrow- 
net, a sparrow-hawk net, and a du-gazay for out hawking you will 
frequently come across a goshawk, or a sparrow-hawk, or a ijaker; 
if you have the necessary^ apparatus and can prove your skill by 
catching one of those, just see what pleasure it will give you." I 
once was fljdng a favourite passago-saker at a heron, and the falcon 
•had rung np into mid-heaven and was on the point of taking the 
quarry, when suddenly^ an eagle appeared and seized iny falcon in 
mid-air and slew her. I and my men galloped after the bjaite to 
rescue the* falcon^ but she was dead. 'The bastard that had made 
my live? into roast meat went and setllcHl on a rock, but I had 
with me only a sparrow- haw'k net, and with a sparrow-hawk net it 
is not possible to catch an eagle ; iw an eagle will lujt come to a 
sparrow-hawk net, or a sparrow-net '' — or if it does come, it ca.rries it 
away. T suddenly spit'd a kestril ])erche(l oji a stone, and sPt up my 
sparrow-hawk dn-gtCKt ' in front of it. The poor bird, tlirough vain 
greeil, fell into tin' snare and into *Tny clutclu's. I piilh'd a. tew 

• 

' Plume,* V., to pluck the feathers off the quarry.” — Hartiv<j. 

- There is a peculiar fascination about Eastern devices for bird- 
catching; the methods are so qtiaint and so suceessful, and the “ quarry ” 
is so varied. 

" Eagles are slow in flight, but make up for tlieir slowness by 
dropping suddenly from a height. 

^ Kabdb, “ meat eut in little bits and roasted on a skewer,** is by a 
weird metaphor applied to a heart torn by grief, or love. 

It ts possible to catch eagles in an oidinary dn-rjaza., for I have done 
so. A “ sparrow'-hawk du-yuzuj*^ however, is sometimes much smaller 
than an ordinary dn-gnzn. T have cauglit hobbies in a du-gaza about 
two spans high and about four long, suspended on straws or thorns. 
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litiirs out of my llorsc^s tail and made four or five sti’ong nooses, and 
I skinned the sparrow.^ I tied the feathers into the kes trills claws 
and. concealed the nooses amongst the feathers. I then half-seeled 
the kestriTs eyes and cast it into tlie fiir, but the murderous eagle 
was not attrac^ted ; it ignored the kestril. Suddenly a buzzard 
{.s/fr) appeared, and, stooping at the feathers in the kestriVs claws, 
got entangled in the nooses. Both birds fell to the ground. I 
galIoj)ed and secured the buzzard. Adding to the feathers, and 
strengthening the nooses, I half-seeled the buzzard^s eyes and 
treated it as I had treated the kestril. The buzzard rose^ in the 
air ; tlie eagle saw it, and rose^ after it to rob from it those 
tempting feathers ; little it dreamt that thij hunter would be 
linn tod. It rose and mtule a glorious stoop; then, its fingers inside 
those nooses, it fell to earth along with the buzzard. 1 murdered 
the murderer and rejoiced. >So great was my exultation you might 
ahnosf have fancied niy fa]i;on had not been slain. Now, you see 
yon should always have? with you complete apparatus for all 
kinds of sport and foAvling, even to fishing tackle, for each sport has 
its own peculiar delight. 

Slionld an eagle slay and devour your hawk bt*fi.)rc your eyes* 
and th(‘n clean its talons in the ground, and should you, having 
with yon a. rharhh trained to eagles, cast it at the eagle and take 
it, and then execute various mutilating punishments" on it — why, 
what delight can equal this ? 


(^HAl^TKK LX IX 

.VISrJiTiLANEOUS NOI’ES 

If wheat be sofiked tlireo times in the froth of a ma.st camel and 
then dried and givcni to birds to eat, they Avill fall senseless. Also 
if heans be boiled in rats-baiio," and thmi scattered in a spot w'hcre 
coiiinion cranes, and wild geese, and crows^ and choughs collect, 

' Presumably a sparrow was the bait, Por a kestril, however, a 
mole-cricket is a surer hair. 

“ Nasdt/ is any mutilating (or corporal) 2)unisliment, such as cutting 
off the nose ai\d ears, etc., etc. 

Manj-i milah, P., or mm'irn*' Av. (lit. ‘‘death to mice’’) is 

“ white aj-senic.'* 
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those that eat thereof will fall tl<nvii in a swoon, and if loft alono 
will become hardm,^ When you take these birds, cut their throats 
and at once rip open the stomach •and cast away the contents, so 
that the poison may not spread to the flesh. - 

It you lose a hawk wlien out hawking- and do not recover her 
till the next day or a few days after, know that, whether she be a 
ypung hawk of the year or a moulted *^ liaw^k, she will ever after be 
a trouble to you, for her nature will have cluiiigod for tjio worse, 
especially if she has preyed for hers(jlf while out. As for mi*, 

I woufd not keep her ; my friends may please themselves. 

Perchance aome night your hawk may wanton prove, 

And leaving place anil keeper seek<i^^ rove. 

Moreover, oli ! iny friend, slionld vagrant prey 
Fall to her beak as ipiarry while astray ; 

Think not, howe’er you worry, to retain 
Your hawk, that she can iwer fly again. 

Beshrew the jade ! I would not have her so, 

Not as a gift, tlioiigli friends niiglit scarce say ‘‘ No. 

When garden trees run riot o’t‘r the wall 
Tlio gardener brings liis axe and fells (h<*ni all. 

To me, the noblest bird of all is she. 

That ever sits on friends’ hands willingly. 

May this JJdz-Ndma, written thus by me, 

When I am dust, keep green my memory. 

• 

^ i.e?, they will die of their own accord ami so be “ unlawful ” for food. 

^ “ If you desire to take JJotisc docaa, Hfoch iloves, liooks, Ohoutjks, or 
any other Birds, then take Wheat, Barley, Folchc.s, Tares, or other drain, 
and boil them vci*y well with good store of Nnx Vomiiia, in ordinary 
running water. When tliey are almost boiled, dry and rc^ady to ])nrst, 
take them off the Fire and set them bj- till tlicy be thoro^Jghly cold. 
Having so done scatter this grain in the Haunts of those Birds you have 
a mind to take ; and as soon as they liave bisti'd thereof, they will fall 
down in a dead soiimly anil shall not t^o able to rccovei* tliemsclves in 
a good while. And as you take these Greal Land-fowl with tliis 
Drunken Device, so you shall take thci middle and snuiHer Sort of Birds, 
if you observe to boil with \vhat Food tliey delight in, a ipiaTitity of this 
Nux Vomiea.” Further on, the same wi iter says that “ lices of Wine,” can 
be substituted for Nux Vorniea, and also that tlio grain may be steeped 
in the “Juice of Hejjiloi^k, adding thereto some Henbane seed or 
poppy seed, causing them to be infused therein fouj* or five days.” 

“ How TO KFicovKR A Fowj. T»ii:s KXTitANCKD : - If you would rcstore these 
entranced Fowl to their former Health, take a quantity of Sallet-oyle, 
according to the strength and Bigness of the Fowl and drop it down the 
throat of the Fowl ; then chafe the Head with a little .strong White- wine- 
vinegar, and the Fowl will presently recover and be a.s well a.s ever.” — * 
From the Gentleman' s llecrcatinn, by Richard Blome. 

^ By “ moulted” (tulakl) the author probably means “ intermewed.” 
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I wrote it in the Great Shah’s golden days, 

The King whose orders Heaven itself obeys ; 

High Rank and Forfuno riding rein to rein, 

With honour and with glory sweil his train ; 

Tlie game of conrao-c captive in his noose : 

Ris strength is mighty and his gifts profuse ; 

His barbed arrows arc God’s swift decrees ; 

His butts the lives of all his enemies. 

His strength of arm is such as angels know, 

The curved sky Jie uses as his bow. 

When Heaven itself to praise the Shah would fail 
What can Muahhups^ humble verso avail ? 

This book, by the aid of tlio Munificent Kii\g, was finished on 
the day of Wednesday, v.'- the month of ZP ^I^Qa^da the Sacred, in 
the year 1285 - of the Flight of the Prophet; and it contains the 
Views and Fxpcricnco of TaywPr Mirzo, son of J/usm/n ^AlJ 
Mlrzcfy and bearer of the title of Governor of the Province of Fdrs. 

* Mnsldijql, tlic author’s iak/itdlus or poetical nom de plume, 

^ Corresponding to A.l). 
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